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Chapter I 


INTRODUCTION 


1.01. The Study Team on Railways was constituted under the 
Administrative Reforms Commission’s Notification dated 21-9-19OT 
reproduced below: 

“The Administrative Reforms Commission hereby appoints the 
following persons to constitute the Study Team on Rail¬ 
ways : — 

1. Dr. H. N. Kunzru, Chairman 

Sapru House, 

New Delhi. 

2. Shri P. C. Bhattacharya, Member 

52-C, Bally gun j, 

Circular Road, 

Calcutta-19. 

3. Shri G. Pande, Member 

7-Park Lane, 

Lucknow. 

4. Shri K. B. Mathur, Member 

C-83 New Delhi South 

Extension, Part-II, 

New Delhi. 

5. Shri P. L. Tandon, Member 

Hindustan Lever Ltd., 

Lever House, 

165/166, Backbay Reclamation, 

Bombay-1. 

6. Shri P. C. Mathew, Member-Secretairy 

48, Lodi Estate, 

New Delhi. 

The r Study Team will examine the administrative and 
financial arrangements for the working of the Indian Railr- 
ways, locate the principal problem areas, and make recom¬ 
mendations with a view to building an administratively 
efficient and financially sound system that would provide 
adequate and economical transport to the country. Tte 
Study Team will submit its report as early as possible.” 

Shri P.,C. Mathew, on appointment as General Manager, Norfc 
Eastern Railway, was replaced by Shri G. P. Warrier, Additional 
Member (Works), Railway Board on 15-12-1967. 

1.02. The wide terms of reference have necessitated a careful 
examination of various organizational aspects, operational efficiency, 
&iancial structure, personnel administration, marketing development, 
customer satisfaction and certain other facts of railway working. Li 
this task, we have taken into account the reports" of the Indian 
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Railway Enquiry Committee, 1947, the Railway Accidents Committee, 
1962, and the World Bank Coal Study Team, 1965. 

1.03. Of all the public undertakings in this country, railways have 
tile biggest impact on its general economic development; equally 
so, does the rate of growth in the various sectors of industry and 
a^culture affect the financial viability and economic soundness of 
the railway system. The Railways have a good record. They have 
stood the test of two emergencies in the recent past and have been 
contributing substantial sums to the General Exchequer. The rate 
of growth on the Railways since the advent of planning has been 
phenomenal. During this period of 17 years, a capital investment 
of Rs.. 2143.9 crores was made and their capital at charge as on 
31-3-1968 stood at Rs. 2991.6 crores. The contribution to the General 
Exchequer in the form of dividends during these 17 years was 
Rs. 1163.33 crores. In addition to this, the Railways contributed 
to the Revenue Reserve Fund and Development Fund an amount 
aggregating to about Rs. 309 crores. In the last two years of economic 
recession, the Railways had, however, to withdraw funds from their 
Revenue Reserve Fund in order to meet their dividend obligations 
fully. 

1.04. The Indian railway system is the second largest among the 
nationalised railways of the world and, with its annual revenue of 
a^ut Rs. 769 crores, it is the largest industry in the country employ¬ 
ing about 1.36 million people. About 10,000 trains are run daily, 
carrying 2,191 million passengers and about 200 million tonnes of 
goods in a year. The Railways, therefore, play a predominant part 
in the transport of passengers and goods in the country. The 
soundness and continued financial viability of such an organization 
is naturally of the utmost importance to the economy of our coimtry. 

1.05. The Study Team held its first sitting on 16-10-1967, when the 
late Shri H. C. Mathur, Member, Administrative Reforms, gave the 
background of the appointment of the Study Team. The general line 
of action was then planned. The Team thereafter held discussions 
with the Genersd Managers and principal officers of the 9 zonal 
railways and the 3 production units. The working of the Research, 
Designs and Standards Organization at Lucknow and the Railway 
Staff College at Baroda was also gone Into in some detail. Some 
of the important marshalling yards were visited and the problems 
of these major transportation centres were looked into. Since 
port development plans and the capacity of port terminals have 
a direct effect on railway operation, some of the major ports were 
also visited. The development and manufacture of sophisticated 
signalling items and tele-communication items are so vital for the 
modernization of operation and safety arrangements that the Team 
visited the Indian Telephone Industries at Bangalore and some other 
principal manufacturing units. Details of the itinerary of the Study 
Team on Railways are shown in Annexure I/l. 

1.06. The views of the National Federation of Indian Railway- 
men and the All India Railwaymen’s Federation were sought and 
detailed discussions were held with them. The Study Team received 
deputations and memoranda from various bodies like the Officers' 
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Associations, -Qie Chambers of Commerce and Industry and State 
Govemmente. 

1.07. In making our recommendations our prime object has be«i 
to see that the railways function as a sound industrial-cun^- 
commercial undertaking, producing and selling transport to the 
customers’ satisfaction and promoting the economic development ocf 
the coimtry. A rational and healthy growth of the railways on 
sound business principles is therefore vital to the country’s economy. 

1.08. The Railways are a very complex organization, with a large 
number of technic^ and non-technic^ departments. In the limited 
time at our disposal, it was not practicable for the Team to look 
into all the aspects of railway working in great detail. Yet an 
earnest endeavour has been made, using all the materials available, 
to cover fairly comprehensively the task assigned to the Study Team 
by the Administrative Reforms Commission. While the conclusions 
and recommendations contained in this report may not be aH- 
embracing, the Team hopes that the implementation of these recom¬ 
mendations will result in the increased efficiency and greater financial 
Boimdness of the Indian Railways. 

1.09. Acknowledgements .—^It is a matter of great regret and 
sorrow to us that Shri H. C. Mathur, who took great interest in 
the work of the Study Team on Railways, expired during the tenure 
of the Study Team. We place on record our high appreciation of 
the encouragement, the Study Team received from him. 

We are thankful to the General Managers of Railways and their 
officers for the courtesy they extended to us and for expressing 
their views freely and frankly, which enabled us to appreciate fidly 
the real nature of the prolems concerning the railways. 

We also thank the National Federation of Indian Railwaymen 
and the All-India Railwaymen’s Federation for meeting us and 
expressing their views. We must also acknowledge the courtesy that 
Jhas been extended to us and the information furnished to us by the 
various Port Authorities, the Indian Telephone Industries and the 
Durgapur Steel Plant authorities. 

We are thankful to the Comptroller and Auditor General of India 
and the Secretary, Ministry of Works, Housing & Supply for deputing 
their officers for^giving us the benefits of their views. 

We also wish to express our thanks to the Chairman and Members 
of the Railway Board for the courtesies shown, the facilities exten¬ 
ded and the information placed at our disposal. ■ 

We are also thankful to the Minister for Railways for giving us * 
an opportunity to meet and discuss matters with him. 
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RAILWAY BOARD 


2.01. Railways are the largest public sector undertaking in the 
country, having investment of Rs. 2,991.6 crores up to 1967-68. It is, 
therefore, a matter of importance that their administration machi¬ 
nery should be so organised as to achieve the objectives of the rail¬ 
way policy, which to serve the needs of a fast developing economy 
and a growing population with its increasing concentration in old 
and new urban centres and to meet the challenge posed by the 
expansion of motion transport for the carriage of both passenger 
and goods.. In doing so, full advantage should be taken of the 
new tools and techniques for management, like improved commu¬ 
nications, computers, work studies and operational reasearch.. It is 
equally important that the managerial personnel running the 
administrative machinery should be technically competent, equipped 
with qualities of leadership, properly motivated and fully satisfied 
with their position. 

2.02. Before giving an account of the results of our scrutiny of 
the working of the Railway Board and our suggestions concerning 
its reorganisation, it will be worthwhile giving the background of 
tile gradual development of the top-most railway authority, as it 
existed at the beginning of the present century to the present pattern 
of the Railway Board. 

2.03. Up to the beginning of the present century. Railway matters 
were dealt with in a branch of the Public Works Department. It 
was found that the secretariat methods were hampering the work 
of the Railway branch, which was highly technical in nature and 
re-organisation proposals were, therefore, framed with the help of 
an expert from the U.K. As a result, in 1905, a Railway Board 
was framed with railway experts, as its members. In matters 
{requiring the sanction of the Government, the Board had to report 
to the Commerce Ministry. This arrangement also did not prove 
sufficiently expeditious in the disposal of business and, therefore, 
in 1908 the Railway Board was converted into an autonomous depart¬ 
ment and full powers were vested in the Chairman, who was 
designated as the President, with powers to over rule his colleagues. 
He was also given direct access to the Member of the Executive 
Council concerned and to the Governor General. In 1914, the 
principle followed so far, of choosing the President and all the 
Members from the Railways was relaxed, as it was felt that the 
importance of the financial and conunercial considerations made it 
desirable that an outsider with commercial and financial experience 
may be appointed. By 1920, this experiment of an outsider having 
proved xmsatisfactory, it was decided that the old policy of having 
Members of the Board with Railway experience was the better 
solution. 


4 
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2.04. The Acworth Committee (1921-22) recommended that the 
Board Ije reorganised and the President be designated as the Chief 
Commissioner, the Financial Adviser as the Financial Commissioner, 
and three regional Commissioners be appointed in Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras, in lieu of the Members, to assist the Board in tii 
management of the railways. As a result of the Committee’s 
above recommendation, the Financial Adviser’s post was replaced 
in 1924 by that of the Financial Commissioner, who exercised all 
the powers of the Government of India in matters of finance. The 
President of the Board was also redesignated as Chief Commissioner, 
who was also made an ex-officio Secretary to the Government of 
India and was ^ven the sole, responsibility for advising the Govern¬ 
ment on matters of Railway policy and given powers to overrule 
his colleagues in the Railway Board. The recommendation to 
replace the Members by three regional Commissioner was, however, 
not accepted and the Members continued to be designated as such 
and functioned as in the past. 

2.05. In 1950, the post of Chief Commissioner was hdd in abey¬ 
ance. A functional Member was to be the Chairman to co-ordinate 
the work without the power to overrule his colleagues and the Board 
was to advise the Minister as a corporate body. The Financial Com¬ 
missioner retained his original position. 

2,.06. In 1954, the Chairman of the Railway Board was ag^ 
accorded the same powers as the Chief Commissioner of overruling 
his colleagues and he, assisted by the Members, was also vested wth 
the sole responsibility of advising the Government on technical 
policy. 

2.07. The distinctive feature of the manageinent of the Indian 
Railways, as it is functioning now is that there is a central control- 
lin g authority, co-ordinating the functions of the various zonal rail¬ 
ways and ensuring planned development of the railway system, 
taking into account the actual needs in the various parts of the 
country. The railways function as a department of the Government 
in the Ministry of Railways and the Railway Board functions as 
its Secretariat and also as the top-executive and policy making 
body. The structure and constitution of the Railways have been 
evolved over a period of years, based on the experience gained from 
time to time. The Railways, unlike any other public SMtor under¬ 
taking, have their operations spread over the length and breadth 
of the Coimtry, affecting practically every citizen and having an 
impact on all other sectors of the economy. They serve the public 
through more than 7,000 stations and run more than 3,000 passen¬ 
ger trains a' day, carrying about 6 million passengers. Being a 
public utility concern, with such a wide impact on the life of the 
people, Railway matters naturally evoke considerable interest both 
in Parliament and outside. 

2.08. The present arrangement by which the top executive body, 
namely the Railway Board, consisting of experience railway men, 
who have worked in the field in various capacities and have gained 
intimate and expert knowledge of the complex working of the Rail¬ 
way system, functions as the Secretariat to the Minister has stood 
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the test of time. Both for co-ordination with other Ministries, and for 
Parliamentary work, this arrangement makes available to the 
Mini stpr a Secretariat with first-hand knowledge of railway working, 
which gives advice directly. Any other arrangement would have 
necessitated an intermediate tier which may be lacking in the 
necessary expertise to grasp the complicated problems. The co-ordi¬ 
nation becomes’ particularly vital, considering the part the Railways 
have to play in connection with the national security, during emer¬ 
gencies and during certain emergent movements as during last year's 
- food movements to Bihar. The soundness of the structure and the 
important part it plays in crises were evident during the Emergencies 
in 1962 and 1965. The Railways in future too, have to continue 
functioning in the same and greater strain, considering the need for 
overaU railway development to cater to the rapid industrialisation 
of the country. Developmental plans have to be coordinated with the 
Planning Commission and with other Ministries of the Central and 
State Governments and for aU this, the present structure where 
the Railway Board combines both the executive and Secretariat 
functions, is the best arrangement possible. We are of the opinion 
that in the interest of Railways the present arrangements should 
not be changed. 

2.09. The Railway Board consists of a Chairman and four Mem¬ 
bers, all of whom are given the rank of ex-officio Secretaries to the 
Government of India. The Chairman is designated as the Principal 
Secretary. Each of them, including the Chairman, is incharge of a 
portfolio. The existing distribution is as follows: 

CSiainnan .General Administration, Transportation, 

Commercial, Security, Public Relations 
and Planning. 

Hnancial Commissioner.Finance, Budget, EflBciency Bureau, 

Statistics and Economic Cell. 

Member— Engineering .Civil Engineering, Signalling and Tele¬ 

communications, Research, Designs A 
Standards Organisation. 

Member—Mechanical.. '.Mechanical and Electrical Engineering 

and Stores. 

Member—Staff.Personnel matters, recruitment of gazetted 

oflScers and training and vigilance. 

They are assisted by 5 Additional Members who are in the grade 
of zoiuil General Managers. These posts were created to relieve 
the Members of their heavy work by having a clear cut demarcation 
of work and responsibilities between Members and the Additional 
Members so that the latter may function more or less independently 
While the Members are not debarred from examining any subject 
entrusted to the Additional Member, or from utilising him in any 
other way, it was contemplated that this would not be done. Any 
overlap of functions, which may have crept in, should be eliminated 
so that, in their respective spheres, the Additional Members function 
as thou^ they had the powers of a Member. 

2J,0. We have given considerable thought to the constitution 
of the Railway Board and are of the definite opinion that the 
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Chairman should be relieved of his functional responsibility. He 
should coordinate the activities of the Board, ensure team work 
and tiiink over the large problems of operation, pl anning , economy 
and development. It is, therefore, necessary that an additional 
j^st of a Member should be sanctiond for enabling this to be done. 
The Chairman should be a railway man with a comprehensive 
knowledge md ej^erience of railway working. He should be one 
who has distinguished himself by sound juc^ement and capacity 
for leadership. It is not necessary that he should be the senior-most 
Mernber or even a Member of the Railway Board at the time 
of his appointment. An outstanding General Manager of a Railway, 
possessing these qualities, should be equally eligible for this 
appointment. This appointment should be the result of a positive 
and earful act of selection and the person selected should be the/ 
test Railway officer available. The Chairman and Members of the 
Railway Board are the personal selections of the Minister of 
Railways. We are of the opinion that the Chairman should be con¬ 
sulted by the Minister when he selects the Members of the Board. 
We also wish to add that there need not be any embargo on the 
selection of a railway officer other than a Gener^ Manager for the 
post of a Member, Railway Board, if he is exceptionally b rillian t, 
and his name is already included in the panel for General Managers. 

2.11. Normally every Member should fimction freely in his own 
sphere, except where a question impinges on the functions of 
another Member when concurrence of the latter will be required 
before orders are issued. However, while holding discussions with 
other Ministries or Labour or other outside organizations, the 
Chairman should be consulted on important matters on which 
decisions have to be taken. Important matters of policy, major 
decisions regarding development, investment, budgetary allocation, 
etc., should be jointly discussed in the Board meeting. The Chair¬ 
man should continue to have the powers to over-rule the Members 
of the Board. In other words, the Chairman should continue to 
exercise the same powers as the Chief Commissioner of Railways 
used to do before 1951, in accordance with the decision of the then 
Railway Minister, late Shri Lai Bahadur Shastri, in 1955. The 
chairman is responsible to advise the Railway Minister on all 
important policy matters. It is also his responsibility to keep the 
Minister informed of all implortant developments. The Financial 
Commissioner has, at present, the power to veto any new item 
of expenditure. In our opinion differences between the Financial 
Commissioner and other Members on financial matters should be 
discussed at the Board meeting and resolved there. If, however, 
the Financial Commissioner is unable to agree to the consensus, 
he should retain the existing right of placing the matter b^re 
the Railway Minister and the Finance Minister, 

2.12. We do not think that the designation ‘Financial Commis- 
aoner* is appropriate. It came about as a result of the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Acworth Committee when the head of the Railways 
was designated as Chief Commissioner and the other Members were 
to be designated as Commissioners. In the changed context, the 
designation should be altered to Member, Finance, in line with that 
of the other Members. 
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2.13. We have also considered the matter as to whether 
the Members of the Railway, including the Financial Commissioner, 
should continue to have the rank of ex-officio Secretaries to the 
Government of India. Since each Member functions indepen¬ 
dently in his own field and has, therefore, to deal and 
discuss with the other Secretaries of the Government as also 
Parliamentary Committees, like the Estimates Committee and the 
Public Accounts Committees, it is necessary that they should hold 
this rank. In fact, we recommend that to conform to this pattern 
which obtains in other Ministries, the Additional Members should 
be given the status of ex-officio additional Secretaries and Secretary, 
Railway Board and Directors should be given the status of 
ex-officio Joint Secretaries to the Government of India. 

2.14. In regard to the number of Additional Members, we do not 
suggest any change, but would expect them to function indepen¬ 
dently so that the Members may get the necessary relief and have 
ample time to think, instead of being over-loaded with file work, 

2.15. The present tenure of the Chairman and Members of the 
Railway Board is 5 years but in practice no Chairman has held 
this office for more than three years. We have stressed in 
Chapter IV that selection to the higher posts like the Divisional 
Superintendents and Heads of Departments must be based on rigid 
tests of merit and that outstanding and promising officers in their 
early forties should be selected to such key positions so that they 
can step up to the higher levels of the hierarchy at a fairly young 
age. Only by adopting such a step, it can be ensured that the 
Chairman and Members can be brought to the Board early enough 
to avoid the need for granting extension to complete the tenure 
of 5 years. If need be, extension of service should be given to 
complete the tenure but there should be no renewal of tenure. 
The tenure of Directors should be 4 years and those of Joint 
Directors, should be limited to 3 years. 

2.16. The Railway Board should function as the top policy 
making body and should coordinate the developmental programme 
on Railways, in consultation with the Planning Commission and 
other Ministries. In this respect, the Railways should retain their 
distinct identity, and, while working as a Department of the Govern¬ 
ment, the policies, practices and procedures in other Departments 
of the Government, which may not quite suit a commercial-cum- 
industrial undertaking like the Railway, should not be allowed 
to infilterate into the Railway’s working. While Railways will have 
to act within the framework of the Constitution and the fundamen¬ 
tal labour laws, enacted from time to time. Railways should not 
be fettered with modifications or circulars issued by other Minis¬ 
tries from time to time. In a concern where 13.5 lakhs of emloyees 
are working and where punctuality and customer satisfaction are 
of paramount importance, a disciplined staff, owing loyalty to the 
Administration is an absolute necessity and this can be ensured 
only if the Railway Ministry has the freedom for regulating the 
conditions of service and in affording incentives to its staff, 

2.17. In respect of the top executives, it is extremely necessary 
that they shoffid have sufficient time to think and plan for the 
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future and to attend to the major problems of railway working. 
The organisation is basically sound, but we cannot help observing 
that the authorities at the higher levels have become too much 
engrossed in details of minor importance, with the result that they 
do not get enough time to attend to major issues. Much of it is 
due to questions raised by Members of Parliament, mostly on 
personal matters, and the attention that has now to be given to 
influential parties. Even seat reservations in trains, arrangements 
for retiring rooms for parties, minor contract affairs etc. are being 
attended to by the Railway Board, not in isolated cases but almost 
regularly. We are also told that the Ministers in the Railway 
Ministty receive daily a large number of letters from the Members 
of Parliament. The bulk of these representations are in respect of 
individual cases involving transfers, promotion, seniority, etc. or 
punishments given to them; flfteen per cent of these representations 
deal with the provision of passenger amenities like platforms, foot 
over-bridges, level-crossings and in a few cases construction of new 
Unes. Only an insignificant number relates to some policy issues. All 
these have to be dealt with at the highest level in the Railway 
Board, the zonal Railways and the Divisions. This results 
in the decisions taken on minor matters at lower levels 
being questioned and consequently the authorities at the lower 
levels lose initiative and look for guidance from above. A lack of 
confidence entails delay in taking decisions and shirking of respon¬ 
sibility. In our contacts at the various levels of Railvay adminis¬ 
tration, we found an unmistakable evidence of the moi fie being at 
a low ebb and a general feeling of frustration. 

2.18. In this state of affairs, it can well be apprecia jd that an 
extensive organisation like the radlways cannot be ''Expected to 
function with efficiency and effectiveness. It is signifv.ant that this 
feature had also been conunented upon by the Railway Accidents 
Committee. Relevant extracts from their observations are repro¬ 
duced below: 

“Para 113 * * * * 

We are informed by competent observers that at present 
the morale of the officers is at a low ebb. Although suffi¬ 
cient powers have been delegated at appropriate levels 
the officers are reluctant to exercise their discretion for 
fear of not being supported by the higher authorities, 
or their decisions rubbing someone who can enlist the 
support of some influenti^ outsider. The Railway Unions 
add to this reluctance, because with their easy approach to 
higher echelons of authority, they may often succeed 
in getting the orders revised. Some executive officers 
prefer to let things drift instead of taking positive action 
to control a situation. The result is a wide-spread lack 
of action and the consequent indiscipline amongst the 
staff resulting from the impunity with which they can 
thus be permitted to indulge in wrong actions. Such 
mental hesitation and indecision amongst officers, whether 
justified or not, have a corroding influence on the 
efficiency of an administrative machinery. It is essential 
L5Deptt.ofARy68—2 
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that conditions should be created and fostered under 
which an officer can function will confidence in himself 
without being unnecessarily worried by the fear of getting 
into trouble for bonafide action. A competent and eicpe^ 
rienced officer who has occupied some of the highest 
positions on the railways offered the following an^ysis 
of the existing situation: ‘This state of affairs is the 
result of interference with the exercise of proper authority 
in all grades. The lead in this matter appears to be 
taken by members of the highest sovereign authority 
of the land—the Parliament. It would appear that inter¬ 
ference by Members of Parliament in punishments, 
transfers and promotions of staff is so wide-spread that 
the railway authorities feel completely frustrated in 
maintaining any sort of discipline and the less tou^ 
amongst them have given up the struggle as hopeless. It 
may be that it is only a small percentage of the steff who 
are able to influence some Members of Parliament and get 
him to sponsor his case successfully, but each such case 
breads increasing contempt of authority and results in the 
utter destruction of discipline leading to indifferent per¬ 
formance of duties and consequent accidents. Several senior 
and responsible officers of the railways, in their evidence 
before us, have corroborated the broad features of the 
situation as given in this outspoken analysis.” 

* « « * * 

“The witness, whose evidence we have quoted earlier, was 
also of the view that ‘the desire to interfere without a 
sufficient reason in the action of lower formations has 
permeated the whole structure More often than not, in 
the hierarchy itself, such action originates at the sugges¬ 
tion of some superior or outside authority. Much 
of the time and energy of the staff is spent in such infruc- 
tuous work like defending their action in a trivial—or 
even serious case of disciplinary action, answering ques¬ 
tions which should never have been asked concerning 
such matters, adjusting themselves mentally to a palpably 
wrong exercise of authority and interference with their 
legitimate work. These lead to neglect of more important 
and worthwhile work and ultimately to inefficiency.” 

2.19. The position instead of improving seems to have worsened. 
Political interference in the day-to-day working of the railways is 
having a serious impact on the work-load at all levels of management 
and is imdermining discipline which is of paramount importance 
for efficiency and safety. It takes continuous effort and a long time 
for discipline to be built up but it can be disrupted in very little 
time. We realise that the environments in general have also been 
unfavourable. While there may be no direct link between the 
growing indiscipline and the recent spate of accidents attributable 
to human failure, the fact remains that the reflexes and impulses 
of a human mind are delicately poised and unless they remain 
constantly attuned to a state of disciplined conduct, they are apt 
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to fail at the crucial moment We, therefore, consider it our duty 
to sound a note of warning that unless the highest sovereign body 
in the country, namely Parliament, decides to observe a self-denying 
ordinance in respect of internal matters, particularly those concern¬ 
ing routine matters such as staff promotions, transfers, discipline, 
etc. and the Members of Parliament confine themselves maiifiy to 
broad issues of policy emanating from the Ministry, whatever the 
improvements we may suggest, they are not likely to prove fruitful. 
If this higher authority lends its positive support to the efforts to 
tighten discipline, it would indeed be of immense value. In the 
advanced coimtries with nationalised railways, such convention 
are well established. Sometimes back a Minister of Transport in 
Japan was castigated by the Press and public opinion, because he 
ordered that an express train should stop at a station serving his 
constituency and he had ultimately to resign. Public opinion must 
be built up and conventions established to avoid interference in the 
day-to-day working of the railways. 

2.20. In this context we commend for consideration the stoppage 
-of the practice of asking every General Manager to be present at 
the meetings of the Informal Consultative Committee of the Parlia¬ 
ment, which are held twice a year. We have examined the subjects 
which are discussed and find that most of them relate to intemal 
problems of the working of the Railways for which there are other 
forums available. In the aggregate 18 such meetings are held in a 
year with 9 2k)nal General Managers. These meetings were actually 
started with a view to eliminating questions or discussions on minor 
railway matters in Parliament, but this purpose has not been served. 
As a matter of fact, more and more questions have been asked 
in recent years as indicated by the following figures : 


Year 





No. of 
Pari, 
questions 

No. of 
cut 

motions 

Short 

notice 

questions 

Call 

attention 

notices 

1963 





1311 

49 

15 

19 

1964 .. 





1361 

56 

21 

16 

1965 .. 





1461 

225 

29 

22 

1966 .. 





2170 

282 

76 

23 

1967 .. 





2196 

578 

107 

10 


2.21. It will be appreciated that most of these questions are 
ultimately passed on to the lower authorities for furnishing the 
material for replies. These are men engaged in a day-to-day task 
of keeping, the tr^c moving. Whatever time they have to spend 
on other activities can only be at the cost of their attention to their 
operational duties. TTie authorities at the higher levels have also 
to scrutinise whatever is conveyed to Parliament and this in turn 
adds to their normal work. It is not suggested that all this work 
can be completely eliminated. Parliament as the highest authority 
has the inherent right to guide and direct all governmental activities 
and for this purpose must elicit information, but if this is confined 
to major issues of policy, it will afford the much needed relief to 
Railway authorities at sdl levels. 
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2.22. There are other forums for discussions of railway matters 
namely: 

(i) The National Railway Users’ Consultative Council. 

(ii) The Zonal Railway Users’ Consultative Councils. 

(iii) The Divisional Railway Users’ Consultative Councils. 

Members of Parliament and Legislative Assemblies are suitably 
represented on these Councils. If necessary, their functions and 
membership may be reviewed and important matters of public 
interest may be considered at these forums. In our view, these 
forums should suflSce and no addition is needed. We find that 
separate Committees have been set up for dealing with time table^ 
book stalls, etc. These are unnecessary refinements. For a special 
consideration of any specific question, the existing Councils could 
meet in a sub-committee. The time of the senior executives, who 
attend these meetings, should be conserved to allow them sufficient 
time to think and initiate measures for bringing about improve¬ 
ments. 

2.23. Mention has been made earlier about the representations 
received by the Ministers in the Ministry of Railways, of which the 
bulk relates to establishment matters. These representations may be 
grouped under the following heads : 

(i) Those which relate to abnormal delay in the payment of 
settlement dues and the like; 

(ii) Those which relate to minor punishments, i.e., transfers, 
postings, promotions, etc. 

(iii) Those which relate to major punishments, e.g,, dismissal 
removal or reduction in grade; 

(iv) Those which involve questions of policy or an infringe¬ 
ment of some recognised principle or rule. 

As regards item (i), the Railway Board should look ^ into 
such cases and if on any zonal railway there are persistent 
delays, their causes should be carefully examined. Letters 
concerning matters referred to in item (ii) above should be 
passed on to the Railway authorities for disposal and there 
should be no interference with the decision of the zonal 
railways. We suggest that representations of class III staff 
against dismissal or removal, may be referred to the Railway 
Rates Tribunal, which is presided over by a High Court Judge. 
Cases mentioned in item (iv) above would naturally require 
careful examination by the Railway Board and these should 
be put up to the Minister. 

2.24. It is understood that there is division of duties among rail¬ 
way Minister. Once these have been defined it should be ensured 
that if any one of them receives representations which concern 
another Minister, these are passed on to the concerned Minister. 
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2.25. The Admimstrative machinery on the railways functions at 
three levels; namely— 

(i) the Railway Board; 

(ii) the General Manager; and 

(iii) the Divisional Superintendent or District Officers. 

For an efficient and effective management, it is necessary that 
the fimctions, responsibilities and powers at these three levels 
should be defined as clearly as possible so that each of them 
may function in accordance with the assigned roles and be 
accountable for what they do. Accoimtability is possible only when 
the authorities are allowed to function with confidence and a degree 
of freedom. 

2.26. The functions of the Railway Board defined broadly should 
be as follows: 

(i) To fimction as the Ministry of the Railways to assist the 
Railway Minister in the discharge of his responsibilities 
and to coordinate with the other Ministries or Depart¬ 
ments of Government; 

<ii) To formulate policies and to watch their implementation; 

(iii) To plan a co-ordinated development of the Railways in 
accordance with the expanding needs and to watch its 
execution; 

<iv) To frame the Capital and Revenue budget of the Railways 
for sanction of the Parliament; 

(v) To allocate the budgetary grants between the different 
units of administration on the basis of a system of per¬ 
formance budgeting—a subject discussed in a subsequent 
chapter (XIV); 

(vi) To review periodically the trend of expenditure in rela¬ 
tion to the performance and to initiate measures for 
appropriate regulation of expenditure; 

(vii) To maintain a watch on the operational performance and 
to co-ordinate the activities to the extent individual imits 
are unable to do so; 

(viii) To take steps to ensure that the work in the various 
railway workshops proceeds on a co-ordinated and 
ration^ised pattern; 

(ix) To frame the various codes, including the detsdled rules, 
for compilation of the statistical data which may be com¬ 
parable from year to year and to lay down procedures 
for assessment of the financial justification or economic 
analysis of developmental works; 

<x) To formulate the pay and allowance structure to staff 
with a view to ensuring a degree of uniformity on the 
Railways; 
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(xi) To sanction developmental works, which exceeds the 
powers of General Managers; 

(xii) To sanction additional posts, postings, promotions, trans¬ 
fers, etc. of staff which do not lie within the powers 
of General Managers or which in the view of the Board 
are necessary; 

(xiii) To lay down standards of equipment and rolling stock 
and, as the safety controlling authority, to lay down rules 
and regulations for this purpose. 

2.27. Consistent with the functions mentioned above, the Rail¬ 
way Board should delegate more powers to the Zonal Railways. 
Considerable additional work is done in the Railway Board in ttie 
scrutiny and in according financial concurrence to proposals 
received from the General Managers duly concurred in by their 
Financial Adviser and Chief ^ Accounts Officers. References on 
handling contracts, compensation claims, purchase of stores and 
certain establishment matters should be eliminated by decentralisa¬ 
tion. There is also considerable correspondence between the Rail¬ 
way Board and the zonal railways in regard to temporary sanctions 
for gazetted posts. The Railway Board should evolve norms for 
this purpose and once this is done and appropriate provisions are 
made in the estimates for such projects, there should be no reason 
for protracted correspondence between the Railway Board and the 
Zonal Railways for either operation of these posts or for extension 
to such posts when the need arises. It is pertinent to mention here 
that the cost of staff is comparatively small and that more sub¬ 
stantial savings can be effected by expediting the execution of major 
projects and reducing the maintenance costs. The General Managers 
in conjuntion with the Financial Advisers should review once in 
6 months all sanctions of temporary posts. 

2.28. By reducing unnecessary work in the field of scrutiny of pro¬ 
posals and establishment matters, the energies of the officers, more 
particularly of the Finance Directorate, can be focussed on major 
items of expenditure, like the fuel and oil consumption, cost of 
repairs and maintenance, inventory control and other important 
matters. These items should be reviewed periodically, at least 
twice a year, by a Committee consisting of the Director, Finance, 
and the concerned Directors in the Technical Directorates. Such 
reviews should be placed before the full Board for their critical 
examination. 

2.29. In modern practice, a high level organisation, like the 
Railway Board should be manned largely by senior experienced 
officers capable of making quick appreciation of the problems of 
the zonal Railways by themselves and who should need the assis¬ 
tance of only a smaU proportion of Class III staff. An officer-oriented 
pattern of working for all the Ministries had been advocated by 
the Ministry of Home Affairs some years back. We suggest that 
the Railway Board should constitute an expert study team com¬ 
posed of persons with experience of work in modem commercial 
organisation to go into this question. 

2.30. Another direction in which the work in the Railway Board 
can be reduced is by a rationalisation of the statements and returns 
which the various Directorates call for from the railways. The 
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list of such statements and returns should be reviewed ^lnd only 
those which are of real value to the Board in the discharge of its 
functions should be called for. The Railway Board should not 
concern itself with too much detail of what happens on the Railways. 
The General Manager of a Railway as his Heads of Departments, 
who are, more or less, of the same status as the Directors of the 
Railway Board. If too many details are called for, a feeling of 
interference is apt to dilute the sense of responsibility in the minds 
of the senior officers on the Railways. The General Managers and 
their Heads of Departments should, therefore, be given the freedom 
to function without interference and without having to answer 
too many queries. We, therefore, suggest that the Railway Board 
should set up a Committee, consisting of the Secretary, and 3 
Directcwa, to scrutinise the lists of returns and other information 
and statements that are now and again called for from the Railways 
and curtail the lists to the hare essential information required 
by the Board. The Committee diould also scrutinise lists of items, 
which come to the various Directors for approval or sanction. The 
Committee should then put up recommendations to the Board 
for further delegation of powers to the General Managers, bearing 
in mind the fact that the team of financial advisers in 5ie Railways 
is fairly strong and a bold policy of decentralization will not involve 
undue risk. 

2.31. To promote efficiency and a better appreciation of the pro¬ 
blems and difficulties of the zonal railways, senior Section Officers, 
Asstt. Directors, Dy. Directors etc. belonging to the Railway Board 
Secretariat Services may be seconded for sometime to the zonal rail¬ 
ways in somewhat equivalent posts to acquire first hand knowledge 
of their working. This close association of men having experience 
of Railway Board working will prove beneficial to the zonal rail¬ 
ways as well. Some of them, with this experience may eventually 
turn out able executives for top management posts on railways 
in the general departments. 

2.32. We are averse to the proliferation of Deputy Directors in 
the Railway Board, since their role for high level work is limited. 
Presumably the best officers available on the Railways are drawn 
to the Railway Board’s office in a formative stage of their career. At 
this stage, they should undergo hard gruelling in the field work and 
acquire experience of field problems, rather than remain engaged on 
desk work. We have found in some cases that officers when they 
take up higher appointments, suffer from the handicap of having 
inadequate field knowledge. Good care should, therefore, be taken by 
the Railway Board and the General Manager that every officer in 
Junior and Senior scale has a fair share of experience of field work. 

2.33. The proposals that emanate from the zonal railways and 
the Production Units and which come to the Railway Board for 
approval would have been properly scrutinised by the Head of 
the Department in the Railway and the Hnancial Adviser. As such, 
these proposals should not again be subjected to a check and scrutiny 
at the lower level of Assistant and Deputy Directors in the Railway 
Board’s office. This practice is prevalent in certain Directorates and 
should be given up. ’The scrutiny should start with a Joint Director 
and any decision to turn down a Railway’s proposal should be taken 
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only by an officer of not less than Director’s level and all important 
cases should be brought to the notice of the Member concerned. 
If the scrutiny of cases in the Railway Board starts at higher levds, 
the zonal railways also will be more careful in formulating the pro¬ 
posals. 

2.34. If suitable measures are taken to reduce the work in the 
Railway Board, as suggested in the earlier paragraphs, we are of 
the view that the stren^h of the Directorates could be reduced. The 
traditional patteffn under which responsibility remaining somewhat 
diffused and papers pass through a series of channels before decisions 
emerge, is dilatory and out-dated in the context of present-day 
commercial management. In regard to the strength of officers 
in various Directorates of the Railway Board, certain suggestions 
have been mentioned in Annexure II/2. As regards the Stores 
Directorate, the work that will devolve upon it due to the sugges¬ 
tions made in Chapter XI, would have to be taken into account 
before a final decision is made. 

2.35. This examination of the various Directorates has shown 
that while the strength of officers in some Directorates can be 
reduced, the Railway Board has not got a good team of management 
service personnel to examine the various fields where economy is 
possible. We, therefore, recommend that the Efficiency Bureau 
should be suitably reorganised under a capable and senior Direc¬ 
tor possessing an analytical mind. The Efficiency Bureau should 
have an Economist, a Statistician and an Operational Research 
Expert, in addition to the other technical officers. By strengthening 
the Efficiency Bureau in this manner, their studies can cover a wide 
spectrum of railway operations which should lead to economy and 
efficiency. 



Chapter III 


ZONAL RAILWAYS 

3.01. In the working of the Railways, the General Manager 
occupies a pivotal position. His position in the Zonal Railway is 
like that of the Chairman of the Railway Board. His supreme 
position in the Zonal Railway should, therefore, be recognised and 
respected. The Railway Board too should appreciate that he is an 
almost equal partner in the evolution of policies and growth of the 
Railways. His views should receive a consideration which his position 
deserves and his responsibilities demand. 

3.02. The Greneral Manager of a Zonal Railway is responsible for 
the implementation of the policies of the Railway Board and for 
-efficient and economical running of his Railway. Likewise, a 
General Manager, incharge of a Production Unit, is responsible for 
ensuring a high level of efficiency and quality of workmanship and 
maintaining maximum output at minimum cost. General Managers, 
both of Zonal Railways and Production Units, are responsible for 
maintaining discipline among all the staff under them and to 
exercise, without fear or favour, powers delegated to them in 
respect of promotions, transfers, disciplinary action etc. Staff 
welfare is one of their important functions. Maintenance of good 
labour relations, which is the key for their success, is again one of 
their major concerns. They are to maintain good public relations 
and close contacts with the State Governments, whose assistance is 
so vital in the maintenance of law and order on the railways and 
for various other matters of mutual concern. 

3.03. The General Managers are assisted by a number of Head 
of Departments, who in their own respective spheres, function on 
his behalf within the limits of the powers delegated to them. 

3.04. We have found that at present every zonal General 
Manager is over worked and too much engrossed in minor matters 
of a routine character. A substantial portion of this work arises 
out of matters raised in Parliament and references received from the 
Railway Board in connection with letters addressed by the Members 
of Parliament or influential parties to the Ministers, mostly on 
personnel matters. Local ffisturbances, interference with train 
running on trivial grounds, etc., which unfortunately have become 
frequent occurrences, also take up much of his time. The probl^ 
of thefts has assumed serious proportions. To add to these difflculties 
is the dislocation caused by thefts of telegraph and telephone wires 
and line fittings and wires in electrified sections. 

3.05. Comparatively the labour problem on the Railways has been 
easier than in other industries, yet it demands the close atten¬ 
tion of the General Manager. We feel that every endeavour should 
be made to reduce the pressure of work on the General Managers 
so as to allow them time to think and to evolve solution for the 
difficult problems that they to face, and, at the same time, to plan 
effectively for the future. 
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3.06. We have already made a suggestion in the previous chapter 
regarding Parliamentary work. Elimination of unnecessaTy rrfer- 
ences from the Railway Board has also been emphasised. We hope 
that for seeking information much greater use, than at present, 
will be made of the 10-day D.O. reports of the General Managers 
and the Directors of the Railway Board will observe a degree of 
restraint in asking for avoidable informatoin on day-to-day affairs. 

3.07. The Labour problem is essentially an internal affair of the 
Railways but at times intervention of higher authorities causes com¬ 
plications. It is suggested that full opportunity should be ^ven 
to the General Managers to settle their own affairs locally. If they 
need the assistance of the central authority, they will themselves 
seek it. 

3.08 Powers of the General Managers should be suitably enhan¬ 
ced and covered by a revised ‘negative’ schedule specifying only what 
they are not authorised to do. They should be authorised to delegate 
these powers suitably to lower authorities. 

3.09. Under the existing arrangements, the Financial Adviser 
and Chief Accounts Officer can be ovesfuled by the General 
Manager. Except in matters which concern the initial check and 
the audit functions of the Chief Accounts Officer, this arrangement 
should continue. At present, the Financial Adviser is authorised, 
should he feel necessary, to inform the Railway Board on my 
matter on which he has been over-ruled. We do not appreciate 
this position, where a head of the Department can refer a matter 
to the Board against his General Manager’s decision. We there¬ 
fore, consider that this special privilege of the Financial Adviser 
should be withdrawn and that if the Financial Adviser and Chief 
Accounts Officer feels strongly that the subject matter, on which he 
has been over-iruled, will have wide repurcussions on other rail¬ 
ways, he should request the General Manager to make a reference 
to the Board. Under such circumstances, the General Manager 
should make it a point to get the advice of the Railway Board. 

3.10. General Managers at present come to the Board to discuss 
their problems with individual Members whenever they consider 
it necessary. Each General Manager should further be asked to 
attend a special meeting with the Board once every quarter when 
tile full Board should discuss with him his operational performance, 
financial results, and other pr*.. lems of importance pertaining to 
his railway and jointly evolve methods of improvement. These 
meetings should not be hurried and there should be sufficient time 
to discuss all problems fully and for making a careful review of 
the position on the Railways. The joint meeting, which the Rail¬ 
way Board has at present with all the General Managers cannot 
serve the purpose we have in view. 

3.11. At the Zonal Railway headquarters, there are far too many 
departmental heads reporting to the General Manager. This 
arrangement is unsatisfactory. We have examined various possibi¬ 
lities. In the American Railways, there are two or three Vice- 
Presidents reporting on the different phases of railway working 
to the President, who, in their hierarchy, corresponds to the General 
Manager on the Indian Railways. We have considered whether a 
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corresponding pattern of having three Senior Deputy General 
Managers, to whom the various Heads of Departments may report 
will suit. PYom various practical considerations, we do not con¬ 
sider it advisable to introduce a radical change in a well 
established and well tried out managerial pattern, and, parti¬ 
cularly so when such a change will add to the expenditure 
An additional tier between the General Manager and the Heads of 
Departments is likely to lead to delays and to complicate the position 
furtter. Our conditions are different from the American conditions, 
e,g., career building is on a different basis. We, therefore, have taken 
recourse to a practice which was in vogue and has worked well. 

3.12. We recommend that major heads of departments may be 
designated as Principal Officers and they should directly report to 
the General Manager. Other heads of departments will be attached 
to the different Principal Officers, with whom they have a close link. 
Under this arrangement, the following will be the Principal Officers 
and those attached to them: 

Principal Officers Attached Heads of Deptts.. 

Chief Engineer .(<) Chief Signal & Telecom. Engineer, and 

(iO Engineer-io-Chief (Constn). 

Oiief Operating Supdt. 

Chief Commercial Supdt.(i) Chief Security Officer, and 

(«) Chief Public Relations Officer. 

Chief Mechanical Engineer.(0 Chief Electrical Engineer, and 

{«) Controller of Stores. 

Financial Adviser & Chief Accounts Officer 

Chief Personnel Officer . Chief Medical Officer 

Senior Deputy General Manager .. .. (0 Divisional Superintendents, and 

{If) Deputy General Manager (General). 


The Divisional Superintendents have been placed under the Senior 
Deputy General Manager for purely administrative control, but as 
hitherto they will continue to deal with all Heads of Departments 
and report to them on matters concerning their charges. 

3.13. The above would be, more or less, a replica of the Railway 
Board pattern and, therefore, there should be no difficulty in work¬ 
ing to this managerial pattern on the zonal railways also. 

3.14. Powers of the Principal Officers, Heads of Departments and 
Divisional Superintendents, should also be reviewed so that they 
may be suitably enhanced with a view to give further relief to the 
General Manager. We would further like to point out that much 
of the benefit accruing from a larger delegation of powers will be 
negatived unless the delegating authority insists on the delegated 
powers being exercised fuUy by the officers concerned and refuses 
to succumb to the temptation of giving unwanted guidance and, 
more so, of interfering with the day-to-day work of the subordinate 
authorities. The General Managers, to function jointly as a Board, 
should also meet his Principal Officers once a week to discuss various 
problems. Here again, a spirit of team work should be inculcated 
at all levels. This would not preclude his calling for and discussing 
matters with the Principal Officers or even other Heads of Depart¬ 
ments whenever he finds the need for it. 
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3.15. Certain other suggestions for improving the efficiency in 
the Zonal Railway administrations are given below; 

(i) In the Personnel Department, the selection of officers for 
posting to this Branch leaves much to be desired. Thar 
continuity of tenure is very important from the point of 
view of the proper fxmctioning of the department. Officers 
from all the departments are eligible for being posted 
to the Personnel Branch, but the Heads of departanents 
are often reluctant to spare their good officers. On the 
other hand, the work in the Personnel Department is 
becoming increasingly specialised and is of considerable 
importance for the maintenance of good labour relations. 
The Chief Personnel Officer should see to it that only 
capable officers are posted to this Branch and that they 
have some continuity of tenure. 

(ii) In the Commercial Department also the quality of officers 
should be improved. There has not been much improve¬ 
ment in the performance of the Commercial Department 
during these years, although an emphasis was laid on the 
importance of the working of this department by the 
Indian Railawy Enquiry Committee in their Report. Rele¬ 
vant extracts from the Report are reproduced below: — 

“The need for a strong Commercial organisation has been 
stressed by other committees that have previously 
examined Indian railway working. In Section XV, 
pages 29-37, of the Second Report, the Pope Com¬ 
mittee emphasised the importance of the Commercial 
Department, the one and the only earning department 
on the railways. They stressed the need for sales¬ 
manship, commercial research, advertising and pub¬ 
licity, and recommend that the Commercial organisa¬ 
tion and Personnel of each railway should be over¬ 
hauled and an intensive compaign organised to attract 
traffic to the railway, bearing in mind the well proven 
principle that “facilities beget traffic”. The Wedgwood 
Committee also made a similar recommendation and 
in paragraphs 116 to 118, pages 70-75, stressed the 
need of a proper Commercial organisation and the 
development of commercial research, advertising and 
publicity. 

We must hope and assume that sooner or later the 
railways will succeed in increasing their capacity to 
produce transportation until the supply exceeds the 
demand. When this happens, the .commercial branches 
or departments of the railways will at once 
become of the gfreatest importance as it will be their 
duty and responsibRiy not only to retain eill exis¬ 
ting traffic but also to increase earnings by finding a 
market for the disposable surplus of transportation.” 

(Page 98). 

****** 



“We feel that the best and keenest brains on the railways^ 
are needed in the senior commercial appointments on 
the railways,” (Page 99) 

“We lay great emphasis on the qualifications that a com¬ 
mercial officer should posses”. (Page 99) 

* * * * * It- 

♦Generally speaking, the transfer of officers to commercial 
posts has not been popular in the past owing to a 
belief that the prospects of promotion to senior posts 
are better in that case of officers, who have had more 
experience of Transportation (Traffic) work. Prom 
the evidence which we have received from an autho¬ 
ritative source, it appears that there has been in the 
past a tendency for an officer to be posted to the 
commercial department because he was not good 
enough for the operating, and that the commercial 
departments have developed an inferiority complex. 
We consider this most unfortimate because of the 
importance of the work of this department, and, there¬ 
fore, recommend that the pay and status of the 
departmental heads and other officers of correspond¬ 
ing rank in both the Operating and Commercial 
Departments should be equal and that as far as 
possible avenues of promotion of officers in the Com¬ 
mercial Department should not be relatively restric¬ 
ted. We also consider that selected officers should be 
given encouragement for special study, which should 
include post-graduate courses in Railway Economics, 
attendance at Conferences on Commercial subjects, 
and visits to other Railways in India to compare 
methods of working. In certain cases it may be 
desirable to depute officers to make special studies in 
other countries,” (Page 100) 

The impression which we have formed is that in most 
cases officers found wanting on the Transportation side 
are transferred to the Commercial side. This is a wrong 
approach. Commercial work is of a specialised character 
and is extremely important for the development of 
traffic and proviffing satisfaction to the customers. While 
we do not suggest a complete separation of the Commer¬ 
cial and the Transportation cadres at this stage, we con¬ 
sider that after the officers recruited to the Class I service 
have gained sufficient experience in both these depart¬ 
ments from 6 to 7 years, an equitable distribution should 
^ made between the two departments by mutual agree¬ 
ment between the Chief Operating Superintendent and 
Chief Commercial Superintendent. There should, how¬ 
ever, be no embargo on an occasional transfer of officers 
from one department to the otheir, but normally it should 
not be necessary. There is a feeling among the officers 
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that those who work in the Commercial Department can¬ 
not ordinarily rise to the highest level. This impression 
should be corrected. 

i(iii) We have later advocated the separation of the Workshop 
cadre from the Maintenance (Running) cadre in the 
Mechanical Engineering Department. We have also made 
a study of the system of recruitment in vogue. We con¬ 
sider that, for the time being, it will be worth-while 
continuing the present system of combined recruitment 
from the Jamalpur (Special Class Apprentices) Training 
School as well as the Union Public Service Commission. 
After these officers have worked for 4 or 5 years in both 
the departments, an equitable distribution could be made 
between the two separate cadres on the same lines as 
indicated in the case of Transportation, and Commercial 
Officers. 

<(iv) The fuel and oil consumption on the railways is a major 
item of expenditure but the problem does not seem to 
have been tackled effectively. In Chapter XVII, we have 
discussed this subject in detail. We suggest that it should 
receive the importance which it deserves. It should be 
worth-while intensifying the check and supervision of 
this item. We, therefore, suggest that one post of a Fuel 
Officer should be upgraded to that of a Deputy Chief 
on major railways, where the Deputy Chief Mechanical 
Engineer (Running Loco) is so pre-occupied that he 
cannot pay sufficient attention to this subject. A number 
of senior scale officers are posted at the Headquarters, 
whose work may be redistributed, and those who can be 
spared may be placed in charge of fuel economy on the 
divisions. 

'(v) We also suggest that Assistant Officers should be posted 
to regulate storage and supply of diesel oil at various 
depots. We consider that these officers could be found by 
effecting economy elsewhere. We feel that the source 
of leakage can be plugged effectively by introducing high 
level control. 

<(vi) Carriage and Wagon Department on some of the 
Divisions, where a separate Divisional Mechanical Engin¬ 
eer has not been posted to look after it, is ineffectively 
managed., The combined Divisional Mechanical Engineer 
naturally pays more attention to locomotive problems, as 
these affect the day-to-day operations. We consider that 
a separate Divisional Mechanical Engineer, Carriage and 
Wagon, should be posted practically on every Division. 

'(vii) The management of the workshops on railways should 
also be strengthened. The pattern of management in these 
workshops even now conforms, more or less, to what it 
was in the olden days where a senior scale Works 
Manager could manage the situation; but now conditions 
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have changed. No industrial undertaking of a comparable 
size is entrusted to an officer of the status of a Works 
Manager drawing about Rs. 1000/-. Normally he is a 
fairly senior executive and is assisted by staff and officers 
of sufficient seniority and experience. In this respect the 
Railway Workshops are greatly handicapped. We suggest 
that a workshop, employing about 2,000 workers should 
be placed under the charge of a Deputy Chief Mechanical 
Engineer as its Wolrks Manager and that bigger work¬ 
shops should be under a Deputy Chief Mechanical Engine 
eer of the Divisional Superintendent’s grade. Senior and 
experienced Personnel Officers should ^so be provided; 
In this connection, it should be realised that the ratio 
of officers to staff in the Mechanical Department is the 
lowest and this position should be rectified to ensure better 
supervision. 

(viii) Our views regarding utilisation of senior scale officers at 
the headquarters are generally the same as those that we 
have expressed in para 2.32 regarding Deputy Directors in 
the Railway Board. 

(ix) Generally speaking, the pattern which seems to have 
developed on railways provides every Deputy Chief with 
a senior scale officer to assist him. This is not desirable. 
Problems requiring consideration, at the higher level 
should alone be referred to the headquarters by the 
divisions or the workshops- and these should be dealt with 
by th^ Head of the Department or his Deputy. We, 
therefore think that a detailed investigation is necessary 
in this respect and some of the senior scale posts at the 
headquarters may be reduced. 

(x) Public Relations .—This is a department which should 
function much more energetically and effectively. The 
Press is a strong medium for building up public opinion. 
We find generally that, as far as the railways are con¬ 
cerned, there is less of favourable publicity and more of 
adverse comments in the newspapers Use of computers, 
for example, has received more adverse publicity and 
little has come out regarding the new ground the Rail¬ 
ways hope to cover witti their help. We certainly do not 
wish that an incorrect picture may be projected, but 
there are numerous good things done by the Railways 
which should be properly publicised, e.g. improvement 
in amenities, travel facilities, quicker transport, more 
train services, etc. Difficulties of others' creation, whidi 
hamper efficiency, should be highlighted e.g. theft of 
fittings, (hslocation of communications by unruly ele¬ 
ments, etc. There should, therefore, be greater liaison 
with the Press and more informative publicity should 
be arranged. 

(xi) Attention may also be drawn to the low proportion of 
officers in the zonal railways, as also the wide variation 
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in the ratio between officers and other staff in the diffe¬ 
rent major departments, as will be seen from the follow¬ 
ing figures: 






1951-52 

1956-57 

1961-62 

1966^ 

Adoiinistration 

. . 



.. 1:40 

1:34 

1:34 

1:44 

Accoonts 

. . 



.. 1:101 

1:94 

1:83 

1:79 

CSva Engineering 




.. 1:452 

1:265 

1:314 

1:221 

Commercial 




.. 1:386 

1:315 

1:297 

1:275 

Tran^ortation 




1:419 

1:459 

1:402 

1:452 

Mechanical 

•• 

•• 


.. 1:804 

1:713 

1:631 

1:712 


These figures speak for themselves. On the engineering 
side a large number of Construction Engineers have been 
included which somewhat vitiates the ratio. In the 
Transportation and Mechanical Engineeffing Departments, 
the figures clearly point out the low proportion of officers. 
In order to get the traffic through, these officers have to 
keep on chasing and watching the movements and ensur¬ 
ing timely supply of locomotive power. They have also 
to remain available during off-duty hours to attend to 
telephone calls and often are called out on holidays and 
at night to attend to unusual occurrences Their workload 
and responsibilities have greatly increased. In the future 
the operating Running Staff and the Mechanical Main¬ 
tenance Staff win keep on increasing with increase in 
traffic and the pressure of increased work will again fall 
on the shoulders of officers in these Departments. It 
should, therefore, be recognised that relief to them merits 
prior consideration. In ^1 heavy divisions, there should 
be Deputy Chief Operating Supeirintendent and D^uty 
Chief Mechanical Engineering in place of senior scale 
Divisional Operating Superintendent and District Mecha¬ 
nical Engineer. The problem will have to be kept under 
constant review in the light of the expansion of traffic. 

(xii) In the context of the increased density of traffic and the 
present trends towards running faster and heavier 
trains, the maintenance of track has assumed new dimen¬ 
sions. The time available for conducting maintenance 
and renewal operations has also considerably reduced. 
New techniques have therefore, to be developed and men, 
who are mostly illiterate and accustomed to simple con¬ 
ventional methods of track packing and renewals, have 
to be trained in these new methods of working. Inspec¬ 
tion is of the essence in civil engineering work but as far 
as track maintenance is concerned, much greater use must 
be made of track recording cars, which must be run more 
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frequently and the result of the operations coromruoicated 
to the concerned parties most expeditiously. With the 
changes, advocated by us in the system of working, it 
would appear reasonable to reduce the strength of senior 
scale officers in the zonal headquarters and a correspond¬ 
ing increase in their strength in the ffivisions where 
the focus of supervision should lie in future. An additional 
post of Superintendent, Way & Works in the Jimior 
Administrative grade may be created in the heavy 
divisions to co-ordinate the work of the two Divisional 
Executive Engineers and he may also have another 
senior scale officer to assist him for the modernisation of 
track maintenance and bridges. However, the actual 
number that would be affected by the proposed re¬ 
arrangement would be a matter for a detailed job analysis 
by each zonal railway. 

(xiii) As regards the organisaion of the Financial Adviser and 
Chief Accounts Officer, we have elsewhere advocated 
some reforms in the procedures for financial scrutiny and 
according of sanctions with a view to re-organise the 
work on a more rational basis. On the Accounts side 
the use of computers will, in due course, considerably 
steamline the accounting work. These measures will 
gradually reduce the work-load of these departments and 
must inevitably lead to substantial savings. 

(xiv) The North Eastern and the Northeast Frontier Railways 
have been working on the District pattern, which was 
retained for consideration other than operational. The 
various districts under the jurisdiction of different depart¬ 
mental officers on these Railways are not even co¬ 
terminus. The required co-ordination is now effected at i, 
the Headquarters level, which leads to correspondence 
and delay. We recommend that these two railways should 
also be divisionalised so that efficiency can be improved. 
Divisionalisation on these railway is mso called for on 
account of their strategic location. This may mean some 
initial expenditure for establishing the new offices for the 
Divisional Superintendents, but this has to be faced. As 
regard st 2 tff, we consider that it should be possible to 
affect the divisioncdisation without any increase in staff. 
On the other hand, by bringing together district offices, 
which are now widely dispersed, it may be possible to 
effect some savings in staff. The staff strength at the 
headquarters of these two railways can be reduced after 
divisionalisation. We suggest that this should be care¬ 
fully reviewed in the light of the adjustments in work¬ 
load that can be effected after divisionalisation comes into 
force. 

(xv) The work-load on some of the divisions has become very 
heavy and relief is necessary. The Railway Board 
has created the posts of Deputy Divisional Superinten¬ 
dents on some of the divisions"fo assist tn« Devisional 

LSDeptt. ofAR/68—3 
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Superintendents. We do not consider that this is a satis¬ 
factory arrangement. If the work-load on a division is so 
heavy as to warrant relief, the best course is to divide 
it up territorially into two. If a few extra officers are 
needed, they should be unhesitatingly provided. Normally 
in such a case, the two divisions could function from 
the same headquarters. Divisional centres generally 
have been conveniently located and the multiplication of 
headquarters may not be necessary. Under the proposed 
arrangement, certain departments, like the Personnel, 
Medical and Accounts, can be common to both the 
divisions from the same headquarters. It is only in respect 
of departments like Operating, Civil Engineering, Mecha¬ 
nical and Signalling that separate officers will have to be 
provided for each division. It should be possible to work 
out bifurcation of divisions functioning from the same 
headquarters without any increase in the strength of 
clerical staff. 

3.16. As regards individual railways, suggestions for consideration 
have been mentioned in Annexure III/5. 



Chapter IV 


MANAGEMENT STRUCTURE—RECRUITMENT, TRAINING AND 
CAREER PROSPECTS, ETC. 

4.01. The Railways had vast problems of rehabilitation in the 
post-Independence era and later had also to meet the challenge of 
increasing traffic and the brunt of two Emergencies in 1962 and 
1965. It has been possible for the Railways to stand this strain only 
because of the inherent strength of the organisation built up by men, 
having experience in Transportation, Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, 
Signalling Engineering, and Personnel Management and who had 
grown up with the Railways. The present management structure, 
wherein the top-most executive combine managerial, secretarial and 
technical functions, is, therefore, the most suitable for a vast public 
sector undertaking of this type. 

4.02. The future task of the Railways is even more challenging. 
In the context of the still faster pace needed for the full develop¬ 
ment of our economy, the Railways have to fulfil the important role 
of providing the necessary infra-structure to meet the growing needs 
for transport. This necessitates greater effort and a new orienta¬ 
tion in the outlook. It calls for qualities of leadership from the 
officers and greater readiness to snouider higher responsibilities in 
providing the most economical transport to meet the ever-growing 
requirements and a better appreciation of service to the community 
and of the needs of the staff working under them. A continuous 
flow of a stream of hard-working, efficient, honest and devoted rail- 
waymen has to be built up to satisfy the above requirements. This 
can be made possible only if the railwaymen at all levels are well 
looked after and are happy and contented and can look forward to 
their futime with confidence and satisfaction. 

4.03. From our visits to the railway headquarters an d other 
important centres of activity, as also feom a study of the represen¬ 
tations received from the officers’ associations, we have gain^ the 
impression that there is a general feeling of frustration amongst all 
categories of officers and the supervisory staff, which, we are afr aj H 
is gradually undermining their morale. While the work and res¬ 
ponsibilities grew and their important role was thus brought sharply 
into focus, the anonialies of their grades of pay 'slow promotion 
opportunities, unfavourable pay scales in comparison with t>^o ge of 
others, who are their contemporaries in the government or semi¬ 
government departments, and the blockage at different promotional 
stages, arising out of large scale recruitments in successive vears 
leading to stagnation make them feel frustrated. Those sent on depu¬ 
tation to the public sector or those who voluntarily took un 
assignments elsewhere, were much better off. These disparities have 
caused considerable discontentment. We have devoted considerable 
thought to this matter. We realise that any overhauling of the pay 
structure, would be too big a task for us and really outside our pur¬ 
view, but we cannot avoid taking note of this as an important 
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administrative problem, having an inevitable impact on the efficiency 
and loyalty of officers and other supervisory staff engaged on intensive 
operational duties. We have already stressed the special nature of 
the work, railwayman are called upon to perform and we feel that 
their emoluments should be commensurate with their duties. We 
have, therefore, examined this matter carefully and have suggested 
certain adjustments and modifications, in keeping with the respective 
duties and responsibilities, and, as far as practicable, within the 
framework of the existing pay structure in Government and Public 
Sector Undertakings. We hope that the implementation of these 
suggestions will improve the position. 


4.04. The present ratio of officers to the staff in the major depart¬ 
ments of the railways is very low. The ratio in the departments, 
mainly engaged in operation on railways is the worst, being 1:452 
for the Transportation, and 1:712 for the Mechanical Engineering 
departments. The total strength of officers in the railways is 7105 
and of the other staff 13-61 laJUis and thus the average proportion of 
officers and staff as a whole is only 1:185.6. The comparative posi¬ 
tion in relation to other Government Departments is given below— 


Officer Staff ratio 

Railways .1:185 *6 

Indian Postal Service .. 1:143 

Civilian Defence Departments.. .. 1:108 

Other Government Departments .. .1:17 

Considering that the Railways form a vast industrial complex, with 
the utmost need to ensure proper labour management relations, this 
ratio is unduly low. 


4.05. The percentage of posts in the Junior Administrative grades 
of Rs. .1300-1600 and above, as compared to the total number of 
officers in the Railways and the corresponding percentages in other 
departments of the Government are as follows: 


Railways 
Indian Audit & 
Accounts Service 
Indian Defence 
Accounts Service 
Indian Income Tax 
Service 
Indian Postal 
Service 


12-2 


40.0 
34.0 . 
28.0 


Includes 

deputation 

posts 


22-0 J 


4.06. The emoluments normally drawn by officers with different 
lengths of service in the major departments on the Railways, as com- 










pared to those drawn by officers in other Government departments, 
are shown in the following table: 


Years of service 


"y 

Indian 

Postal 

Service 

• 

Indian 

Defence 

Accounts 

Service 

* 

Indian 
Audit & 
Accounts 
Service 

@ 

Indian 

Revenue 

Service 

(Income- 

tax) 

..y 

Railway 

Service 

11. 


1,420 

11,00 

1,300 

940 

940 

16. 


1,540 

1,800 

1,540 

1,200 

1,100 

21 .. .. .. 


•• 

2,500 

2,250 

2,240 

1,480 


*A large number of posts in the Indian Defence Accounts Service and Indian Audit 
& Accounts Service carry special pay which has been excluded from this table. 


@Based on classified list of oflScers—1965. 

”y Based on classified list of officers—1966. 

4.07. The above figures speak for themselves. The position which 
was bad enough in 1956, will progressively worsen because of the 
rate of retirement lagging far behind the rate of recruitment. For 
example, 101 officers were recruited to the Class I cadre of the Indian 
Railway Traffic Service in 1957. Between 1968 and 1974 only 52 
traffic officers in the Administrative grades will be retiilng from this 
service, that is, an average of less t^n 8 per year. From 1968 to 
1982 about 200 officers will retire, the annual average being 14. If 
the first officer of the 1957 group is promoted to the Junior Adminis¬ 
trative grade after 17 years of service as in 1966, ‘the last of the 
group will reach the Junior Administrative grade in 24 years. This 
clearly brings out the disadvantageous position that obtains in the 
railways. It has been represented to the Committee that in certain 
other Central services, steps have already been taken for the expan¬ 
sion of the cadres, upgarding of posts and improvements in scales 
of pay of certain posts. A recent case pointed out is the announce¬ 
ment made for the Defence Services, where not only some posts are 
understood to have been upgraded, but additional posts have also 
been created in the higher grades. Similar steps are u/iderstood to 
be under contemplation in the Indian Police Service. These deve¬ 
lopments in the other sectors have been specifically brought to our 
notice by the Federation of Railway officers. 

4.08. Recruitment to Class I cadres of the Railways is made by 
the Union Public Service Commission through Combined Services 
Examination. The allotment of candidates is done on the basis of 
the preferences of the candidates and their position in the order of 
merit. The experience is that in the case of the Engineering Services, 
the candidates prefer Railway service to the others. However, the 
bulk of the top students from the Universities seem to prefer the 
private industries and the public sector on the ground of better pay, 
perquisites and prospects and many of them even do not appear in 
the Union Public Service Commission examinations. Somewhat 
similar is the position in respect qf the Indian Itailway Accounts 
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Service. But, as far as the Indian Railway Traffic & Transportation 
Service is concerned. Railways receive a lower preference as com¬ 
pared to the other Central Services like the Accounts and Income- 
tax services. This is cause for concern and steps must be taken to 
attract the best talent for this service and the other railway services. 
Much of the operational economy depends upon the capability and 
initiative of these officers. 

4.09 We shall now formulate our proposals for improving the pay 
scales and career prospects of officers. We do not suggest any change 
in the jimior scale, since recruitment to this scale is done through 
a combined competitive examination which is common to all the 
other services. Nevertheless to maintain a good standard in the 
railway services, the chances of promotion and the proportion of 
higher grades have to be substantially improved because these seem 
to be the main reasons for candidates preferring the other services. 

4.10. It will be observed from para 4.05 that the chances of pro¬ 
motion from the senior scale to administrative posts are less on the 
railways, as compared with the position in the other Government 
departments. On the other hand, the duties and reponsibilities of 
a senior-scale executive officer in a Division, are perhaps heavier 
than those of officers in many other departments. It is seen that 
people who have joined the railway service after passing the com¬ 
petitive examination in 1947 are still in the senior scale. Ordinarily 
it takes 16 to 17 years for an officer in the Civil Engineering, Operat¬ 
ing and Mechanical departments to readh the junior administrative 
grade which starts at Rs. 1300. Besides, their contemporaies, who 
had joined the other services, are appointed to higher posts. Bearing 
all the factors in mind, we are convinced that the position of senior 
scale officers generally on the railways in regard to emoluments is 
unsatisfactory. It is at this stage of their service that the officers 
feel the pinch most and when their zeal and devotion to duty have 
to be developed. 

4.11. The senior scale on the railways starts at Rs. 700/-, with a 
service of 6 years and under. No one normally reaches the senior 
scale in less than 6 years of joining the service. In the Indian Admi¬ 
nistrative Service, however, their counter-parts start at Rs. 900/- in 
the senior scale. We consider that this anomaly is inconsistent with 
the extent of responsibilities which the senior scale officers have to 
carry on the railways. In this connection, we give below extracts 
from the Report of Study Team on Promotion Policies Conduct 
Rules, Discipline & Morale, Volume I— 

“Jobs similar in nature and of comparable difficulty, duties 
and responsibilities should carry the same scale not only in the 
Central Government but also between Centre and the States”. 

“Grade 6 (Rs. 900-50-1000-60-1180-EB-60/2-1300) may com- 
prise of position involving very difficult and responsible work 
of technical supervisory or administrative nature requiring 
specialised training and experience and intimate knowledge of 
a secialised and complek subject matter, with latitude for the 
exercise of independent judgment under general administrative 
or technical direction, Typical posts inclu.de District Officers, 
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Deputy Commissioners and Collectors, Deputy Directors, Senior 
Scientific Officers, Under Secretaries to Government of India, 
Deputy Secretaries to State Governments, Superintendents of 
Police in some States, etc.” 

We, therefore, recommend that the starting salary of officers in the 
senior scale in the Railways should be Rs- 900 for officers with 
service of 6 years or under. We are not advocating just at present a 
revision of the incremental scale or the maximum of the grade but 
only the starting salary. 

4.12. While the suggestion contained in the above paragraph will 
improve the emoluments of the senior scale officers, it will still not 
improve their avenues of promotion to the higher grades. Consider¬ 
ing the present low percentage of higher grade posts on the Railways 
and also considering the increasing responsibilities, that are devolv¬ 
ing on the divisions specially along with the increased delegation 
ot powers, which we have recommended earlier, we suggest that 
certain posts in the divisions should be upgraded to junior adminis¬ 
trative posts as suggested below:— 

(i) One Divisional Mechanical Engineer’s post to be up¬ 
graded to the Junior Administrative grade. 

(ii) One Divisional Engineer’s post to be upgraded to the 
Junior Administrative grade. 

(iii) One Divisional Operating Superintendent’s post to be 
upgraded to the Junior Administrative grade. 

(iv) In addition, the Works Managers of all the workshops, 
employing more than 2000 men, should be upgraded to 
the Junior Administrative cadre. 

(v) Track Supply Officers at the Headquarters of major Rail¬ 
ways should also be in the Junior Administrative grade. 

If these recommendations are accepted, the proportion of adminis¬ 
trative posts to the other posts in the 3 major departments of the 
Railways will work out as follows in comparison with what is 
existing at present: 



Existing 

Proposed 


percentage 

percentage 


of administra- 

of adminis- 


tivc posts 

trative 


to other 

post to 


posts 

other posts 

Civil Engineering. 

. 10-5 

14-8 

Mechanical. 


16 0 

Operating. 

. 14 0 

17-4 


With this arrangement, and with more delegation of powers to 
the Divisional Superintendents, the Divisional Superintendent and 
his officers should be able to manage the work in the Division, 
with as few references to the headquarters as possible., This will 
in turn expedite the work and will do away with the need for a num¬ 
ber of junior officers in the headquarters. The functions of the head¬ 
quarters office will then be to eo-prdinate the work on the various 
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divisions and to give the necessary administrative ^d technical 
guidance with the least interference with the day-to-day work of the 
division. By the strengthening of the Divisional Organisation with 
a junior administrative officer for the major departments, it will be 
possible to reduce the extent of references necessary to the head¬ 
quarters office and this in turn can, in the course of time, reduce the 
size of the ministerial staff in the headquarters office. 

4.15. It may be mentioned here that promotion to junior adminis¬ 
trative posts is at present made by the Railway Board with the 
approval of the Minister of Railways. This creates considerable 
work in the Railway Board and transfers are also frequently made 
at this stage from one railway to another on grounds of seniority. 
The Accidents Committee had recommended that transfers in this 
grade might be avoided. We reiterate this recommendation. Each 
zonal railway has its own pecularities and problems and to shift 
officers from one railway to another at this stage is not conducive 
to efficiency. To avoid imdue disparities, cadre adjustments may 
be made by the Board by inter-railway transfers of officers at the 
early senior scale stage. The power to promote officers to the junior 
administrative posts may also be delegated to the General Managers. 
For this purpose General Managers should constitute Selection 
Board.s of Heads of Departments. The recommendations of the 
Selection Board will have to get the approval of the General 
Manager and the Railway Board ^ould be advised of the names 
of selected persons for information. This will considerably save 
office work and time of the Railway Board. 

4.14. Divisional Superintendents at present are of two grades; 
the junior grade being Rs. 1300-1600 and the senior grade Rs. 1600- 
1800. The responsibilities of a Divisional Superintendent are very 
heavy and of a complex and diversified nature, as he controls the 
activities of all the departments in the Division and, in effect, his 
organisation and work are a replica of those of the General Manager. 
The number of staff on a Division varies from about 20,000 to 30,000. 
His responsibility for the efficient and economic movement of traffic, 
maintenance of track, rolling stock and other equipment and the 
exMution of works in his area combined with the welfare of staff, 
mmntenance of good labour relations and safety of the travelling 
public are in no way less important than those of officers holding 
Schedule ‘D’ appointments in the Public Sector which carry a grade 
of Rs. 2000-100-2500. "We, however, recommend that there should 

Srade for Divisional Superintendents and this should be 
Rs. 1800-100-2000 till such time as the pay of the heads of depart¬ 
ments is revised upwards. In the succoring paragraph we have 
suggested that the Government should consider this. 

4.15. The Federation of Railway Officers have represented to us 
about the urgent need for revising the pay scales of Heads of Depart¬ 
ments and other higher officers on Railways. They have stated that 
me work Ic^d and responsibilities of a Head of Department on the 
Kailw^ and the number of staff controlled by him are comparable 
wth those of officers in Schedule ‘C’ appointments in the Public 
bector, who are in the grade of Rs. 2500-3000. They have also men- 
tioned that in the past, the pay of the major heads of departments 
pn me Railways was fixed in such a manner that the maximum of 
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the scale used to correspond with that of the maximum of the scale 
of pay of a joint Secretary to the Government of India. They 
have stated that in the pre-1931 period, when the pay of the Joint 
Secretary used to be Rs. 3000 the grade of the major heads of 
departments was Rs. 2750-3000 and that after the Pay Commission 
Report, when the pay of the Joint Secretaries was fixed at Rs. 2250, 
the pay of the major heads of departments on Railways was fixed 
at Rs. 1800-2250. They represented that the pay of the Joint Secre¬ 
tary has recently been revised and is now Rs. 2500-2750. They, 
therefore, expect that the parity, which existed previously in the 
scales of pay of the heads of departments with that of Joint Secre¬ 
taries to the Government of India, will be restored. We do not pro¬ 
pose to go into this question as it is part of a much larger issue. We 
are, however, drawing the attention of the Government to this, for 
such action as they deem fit. 

4.16. The General Manager occupies a pre-eminent position in the 
railway hierarchy. He is in charge of a railway system which ex¬ 
tends to many States. The revenue of an average zone is of the 
order of Rs. 70 to 100 crores. Management problem on the railway 
zones are extremely heavy and these are accentuated by the fact that 
the number of employees, for whose work, discipline and welfare he 
is responsible, varies between 1,00,000 and 1,50,000. This burden is 
definitely more than that of the Managing Director of even the 
largest public sector enterprise. Schedule ‘B’ scale for top management 
posts in Public Sector Undertakings is Rs. 3,000-125-3,500 and this 
grade applies to the Chairman, National Mineral Development Cor¬ 
poration and the Managing Directors of Bharat Aluminium Company 
and Bokaro Steel Ltd. The General Manager of a zonal railway is 
now in the fixed grade of Rs. 3,000. Since it may be difficult to 
revise this grade, which is the same as that for an Additional 
Member of the Railway Board or an Additional-Secretary to the 
Government of India, the Government may consider, how best a 
parity with the Public Sector could be maintained in the case of the 
General Manager, consistent with his responsibilities. 

4.17. Seven posts of Directors in the Railway Board have been 
upgraded to the Joint Secretaries’ grade in the Government. This 
has created an anomalous position, as the other Directors who carry 
similar responsibilities in their own spheres, naturally feel aggrieved. 
We are averse to hairsplitting distinctions, which create psychologi¬ 
cal tensions and lead to little financial gain. We, therefore, recom¬ 
mend that all Directors in the Railway Board ^ould be placed in 
the same grade. 

4.18. Coming to the post of the Chairman, Railway Boari it may 
be mentioned that prior to 1951, when the post of Chief Commis¬ 
sioner of Railways was kept in abeyance, his pay was Rs. 5,000 as 
against Rs. 4,000 in the case of Secretaries to the Government and 
he enjoyed a higher status. As Principal Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment, the functions and responsibilities of the Chairman, Railway 
Board are at present, the same as it used to be for the Chief Com¬ 
missioner of l^ilways. The pay, however, is now fixed at Rs. 3,500. 
The Federation of Railway Officers has pointed out about the ine¬ 
quality in the scale of pay of the Chairman, Railway Board as com¬ 
pared with that of the heads of the major public sector updertakings 
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in the country. They have brought to our notice the fact that while 
the pay of the heads of some of the public sector undertakings in 
Schedule ‘A’ Appointments is Rs. 3,500—^Rs. 4,000, the pay of the 
Chairman, Railway Board is only Rs. 3,500. We are brining this 
also to the notice of the Government. 


4.19. We now come to the method of selection for higher appoint¬ 
ments. The weightage given to seniority for appointment to selec¬ 
tion posts is sometimes quite disproportionate to merit and has re¬ 
sulted in the selection of an unsuitable person for a post. The posts 
of Divisional Superintendents, Heads of Departments, Principal 
Officers, General Managers. Members and Chairman of the Railway 
Board are key posts in the Railway Administration and considerable 
care should be exercised in the selection of officers of outstanding 
merit for these posts. They should possess an intimate knowledge and 
experience of railway working, a high standard of technical ability, a 
knowledge of modern management techniques and qualities of 
character and leadership, which will infuse dynamism and inculcate 
team work all round. In this connection we suggest that for higher 
appointments, the railways should establish a management develop¬ 
ment programme, like the one followed by the Britiih Railways. 

4.20. Every management post—a post in which results are produced 
through other people by planning, organising, motivating and con¬ 
trolling their work—should be listed and categorised according to 
its job specifications. Management posts in each department may be 
listed separately, e.g. one category may include technical posts of 
Directors, Heads of Departments and Joint Directors; the second may 
include posts falling under general management, namely the posts 
of Divisional Superintendents, General Manager, etc. and the third 
category may include specialised jobs, involving research and deve¬ 
lopment work in the Research, Desi^s & Standards Organisation, 
Principals of Training Institutes or specialists in the field of costing, 
work study and operational research. It should be possible to lay 
down the aptitude, qualifications and experience, needed to equip 
the officers for each of these categories of posts. It should also lay 
down the training courses and the job experience that would be 
normally required in order to get better results form them. 


4 21. '^e second step in management development is to have 
an objective appraisal of a person’s performance and potentiality. At 
present an annual confidential report is written on every officer 
by his immediate superior which is required to be endorsed by the 
next higher authority. In our view the standard proforma for con- 
Mential reports needs to be more comprehensive and the reports 
should be more detailed than at present, so that any one, who reads 
them, may form a proper appreciation of the concerned officer’s 
work and amlity. The form in which similar reports are written on 
the Bntish I^ilways and the procedure for making an annual ap- 
j studied in this connection. On every officer there 

should be, as far as possible, a separate appraisal by three different 
persons, piis vrould enable more objective appraisals to be made 
and peri^ an officers performance to be viewed from different 
angles, ^e three appraisals should be reviewed by the controlling 
° should then record his own appraisal of the officer’s per¬ 
formance and potentiality. The controlling officer may even discuss 
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with the concerned officer his past performance and his own p^ 
ference for future line of promotion. These, however, ^^sed not be 
binding. Here also, the appraisal sheet used on the British Railways 
may be suitably adapted to our requirements. 

4.22. The third aspect in this programme should be to match the 
job and the man. ft should be constantly borne in mind that n(^ 
every promising officer can hold all types of management posts. A 
fair amount of specialisation even in the management area is essen¬ 
tial and inescapable. Also every job requires a varying mix of profes¬ 
sional and managerial abilities. It is the function of the management 
development to find a person with the proper mix to man each job. 
A management inventory for senior management posts in different 
categories should be maintained and reviewed every year to keep 
it up to date. Officers who have entered the 10th year of service 
should be watched more closely and the outstanding ones should be 
chosen for being given a variety of experience and training. All the 
persons, listed in the inventory, should be trained on a programmed 
basis in order to develop their management potential. For this pur¬ 
pose, management courses of varying duration should be held regu¬ 
larly in the Railway Staff College. Officers should also be sent for 
training to the Administrative Staff College at Hyderabad and the 
Institutes of Management in Calcutta and Ahmedabad. Suitable 
officers for foreign training should also be picked up from this 
inventory and given training according to their specialised needs and 
requirements. We regret to say that this problem of career building 
has been neglected so far and we wish to emphasise its extreme im¬ 
portance for the promotion of efficiency on the Railways. We sug¬ 
gest that a Management Development Cell may be created under the 
Secretary, Railway Board. 

4.23. We also suggest that every year the Railway Board should 
form panels for the posts of Divisional Superintendents and for this 
purpose call for a list of three or more names from each General 
Manager. The General Managers’ selection should be based on the 
general assessment and reputation of an officer, on an examination 
of the confidential reports and an intimate consultation with the 
Principal Heads of departments. The Secretary. Railway Board 
should scrutinise these lists and with his comments and the confiden¬ 
tial reports put them up for consideration at a Board meeting, where 
a panel of suitable officers may be drawn up. It is also considered 
that it would be better if the Board interviewed those whose names 
have been proposed, before making their selection. This would cer¬ 
tainly add to the work, but this selection is so important that no 
effort should be spared to select the best men. The approval of the 
Minister of Railways may then be obtained. All vacancies during 
the course of the year should then be filled from this panel. 

4.24. Likewise, in the case of Principal Officers and Heads of 
Departments, the Railway Board should call for recommendations 
every year from each General Manager and draw up a panel. In 
regard to General Managers’ selection, the Chairman and the Mem¬ 
bers of the Board should keep a note of suitable officers on the basis 
of a review of the confidential reports as also their own impressions 
and assessments, made during their inspections. Each Member of 
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the Board should make a list in his own hand-writing of the names 
of officers, whom he considers suitable for consideration and make 
over this note to the Chairman, "nie chairman, after examining 
all these notes, should draw up a panel, discuss it at a Board meeting 
with the Members, and then get it approved by ttie Minister. 

4.25. We find that there have been frequent changes in respect 
of General Managers and Heads of Departments. It will be appre¬ 
ciated that as it requires time to grasp the complexities of a new 
railway system, to know the men, and to nlan out a proper course of 
action, it is not desirable that there should be very frequent transfers 
of key management personnel. It may be that many of these trans¬ 
fers become inescapable on account of promotion to senior posts or 
weighty administrative considerations. We would like to emphasise 
the necessity of keeping officers in key posts long enough to enable 
them to grasp the intricacies and specialities of their particular 
assignments. Under these circumstances, if it has to be ensured that 
the persons selected for higher management posts have to work for 
a minimum period, say of three to five years, it will be necessary to 
select people to fill these posts when they are comparatively young. 
This would require the application of very rigid tests of selection of 
the outstanding and promising officers in their early forties so that 
they can be given adequate experience in key position before they 
step up to the higher levels of the hierarchy. We suggest that the 
Railway Administrations should pick up at a comparatively early 
stage of their career, officers, who would ultimately occupy the 
highest positions and give them the necessary training and expe¬ 
rience for shouldering higher responsibilities. We are surprised by 
the frequency of changes in the posting of administrative officers 
on the Northeast and Northeast Frontier Railways. Frequent trans¬ 
fers are a serious impediment to efficiency and steps should be taken 
to avoid them both in senior as also in junior assignments. It has 
also been found that some young officers remain attached to the 
headquarters or the Railway Board continuously for a long time and 
are kept away from field work which in our view, is not desirable. 

4.26. For an organisation like the Railways, there should be ade¬ 
quate training facilities for railway officers at various stages of their 
carter. The arrangement in the Defence Department, where a num¬ 
ber of training courses followed by promotion tests are held for the 
selection of staff for higher posts seems to be worthy of adoption on 
the Railways. The Railway Board should introduce similar training 
courses and tests and only those, who have passed these tests should 
be promoted. It is felt that on joining railway service, the proba¬ 
tioners should be well grounded in the principles and details of 
railway working before they are given charge of working posts. 
Mter 4 or 5 years of service, when they have acquired some matu¬ 
rity, they should attend the advanced training at regular intervals 
in refresher and specialised coxirses to bring their knowledge up-to- 
date. The contents and programme of training prescribed for proba¬ 
tioners and serving officers should be constantly kept under review 
so that the training that imparted is suitably geard to the 
advancements taking place in the concerned field. Human Engineering 
should be made a special subject for instruction, as it has not re¬ 
ceived the emphasis which it deswwes, 



4.27. At present, training is imparted to the Railway Officers in 
the following railway institutions: 

(a) Railway Staff College, Baxoda, 

(b) Indian Railway School of Advanced Permanent Way En¬ 
gineering, Poopa, 

(c) Indian Railway School of Signalling Engineering and 
Tele-communications, Secunderabad, 

(d) Indian Railway School of Mechanical & Electrical Engi¬ 
neering, Jamalpur. 

In addition, the probationers of Indian Railway Accounts Service 
and the Indian Railway Traffic Service are also deputed to the Natio¬ 
nal Academy of Administration at Mussoprie. We feel that some 
rationalisation of the facilities is now needed, considering the total 
number of officers to be trained. It has been found that the present 
capacity of the Railway Staff College, Baroda, and the Advanced 
Permanent Way Engineering Sdiool. Poona, is not adequate. With 
the present capacity the Railway l^aff College at Baroda can take 
only 110 officers. There are over 7,000 officers on the Indian Rail¬ 
ways and they have to be given refresher course, say, every 5 years, 
and in addition, the probationers and Class II officers have to be 
given initial training. Therefore the facilities at the Baroda Staff 
College will have to be expanded to cater for at least 200 officers at 
a time. The present capacity at the Poona Sc'hool, which is sufficient 
only for 40 trainees at a time, should also be increased to be suffi¬ 
cient for about 60 at a time. The question, therefore, arises whether 
these two institutions are to be separately expanded or iwhe&er 
they can be combined into one institution and also wheth® this com¬ 
bined institution should be located at a more suitable place. Lucknow 
has been suggested as a more appr^riate location, since the Re¬ 
search, Designs & Standards Organisation is also headquartered 
there. While establishing a combined institution at Laicknow may 
mean a capital expenditure of Rs. 2 or 2.5 crores. as a long term 
measure it may be advantageous to do so. The officers, under train¬ 
ing, will also get an opportimitjr of, being in touch with the Research 
Designs & Standards Organisation during their training period and 
it win be advantageous for them to know the various new problems 
under investigation in the Research Organisation. The Research 
Designs & Standards Organisation’s officers should also be able to 
give lectures and advanced training to these (^cers. Duplication 
of facilities like the library etc. can be avoic^ and staff costs can 
be reduced. We, therefore, fedi that before any further expansion 
is attempted at Baroda or Poona, this proposal should be carefully 
looked into. 

4.28. We also suggest some changes in regard to the promotion of 
Class III staff. For their promotion to Class II a certain percentage 
is fixed but disproportionate weightage is now given to seniority 
with the result that most of those who are promoted cannot go up 
beyond that level. Deserving class III employees should have 
opportunities to rise to higher poRitkms. Yoimg men of merit ahould 
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therefore, be given opportunities for training and taking up special 
promotion courses and qualify themselves by passing the prescribed 
tests for promotion to Class 11, This will naturally give them oppor¬ 
tunities to rise still higher. 

4.29. In regard to the experienced Class 111 staff employed in 
senior appointments and who are in the old age groups, certain im¬ 
provements to the maximum of the grade are necessary. All these 
posts are in the grade of Rs. 450-575. We suggest that for 10% of 
these posts, the maximum should go up to Rs. 700. A special grade 
should be introduced, which may rise up to Rs. 700 witn an annual 
increment of Rs. 25. It is much better to retain a good Foreman or 
an inspector in his present capacity rather than promote him to 
Class 11 for the last few years of iiis service. It is for this reason 
that we have recommended the grade going up to Rs. 700. In addi¬ 
tion, to encourage and to give an incentive to such very senior men, 
we suggest that one per cent of the total posts in the present 
Rs. 45U-575 grade should be vested with honorary gazetted rank. 
This will enable certain selected senior staff in categories like Station 
Superintendents. Loco Foremen, Traffic Inspectors, Permanent Way 
Inspectors, Loco Inspectors, Chief Controllers etc. being given an 
honorary gazetted rank. 

4.30. We now propose to deal with the avenues of promotion of 
the Clajss 111 and IV staff- As a result of Justice Shankar Saran 
award, avenue charts have been prescribed for each category of staff 
and this is being implemented on the Railways. Since then the level 
of education in the lower categories of staff has improved and will 
improve still further. The Railway Board should, therefore, perio¬ 
dically review what further improvement in the avenues of promo- 
motion of Class 111 and IV staff can be effected. 

4.31. If the pattern of organisation and the method of work which 
we have suggested is implemented, it would result in some of the 
staff in the Railway Board and on the Railways becoming surplus. 
It will be necessary to determine which categories of staff and in 
what numbers they are likely to be rendered surplus; and to deter¬ 
mine, who are likely to be the persons involved. A special officer 
in the Railway Board from the Bstablishment Directorate and like¬ 
wise an officer from the Personnel Branch at each Railway Head¬ 
quarters should be entrusted with the responsibility of finding posts 
for their absorption. For this purpose, special training programmes 
should be started to provide facilities to the staff for acquiring the 
necessary skills with a view to their absorption in posts, where 
trained personnel are required of approximately simila r or equiva¬ 
lent status. Age limits which might prevent this type of staff from 
appearing in a competitive test, for other appointments should be 
waived. It is realised that no one can be retrenched and, therefore, 
proper arrangements shoiild be made to ensure that surplus staff are 
suitably placed in the existing or future vacancies on the railways 
as quic^y as possible. 

4.32. The recruitment of a large number of temporary officers that 
been made to meet the demands of the extensive development on 



the Railways. The following numbers are at present on the tempo¬ 
rary list: 


Civil Engineering. 389 

Electrical Engineering . 139 

Signalling Engineering . 80 

Mechanical Engineering. 10 

Stores. 0 

Traffic. 15 


Total .. 642 


The proportion reserved for absorption of temporary officers in 
Class I service is 17.5% of the annual recruitment. We appreciate 
that it is not possible to increase this percentage. A review of the 
performance of temporary officers, with a view to weeding out those 
whose performance is below par, is now in hand in the Railway 
Board. Even after weeding out, the number of suitable officers left 
over for absorption in permanent vacancies, will be quite large. 
With the present rate of absorption, which is about 10 to 15 a year, 
this problem cannot be satisfactorily solved and these officers will 
continually feel frustrated with their imcertain position. We realise 
that the programme of developmental works on Railways will be 
reduced, but it has to continue at a certain level. We, therefore, 
suggest that a reasonable assessment of this level and the level of 
expenditure in future years may be made and, to this extent, these 
temporary officers may be permanently absorbed. This would be 
the best solution to the problem. 


4.33. We now turn our attention to a pressing demand made by 
railwaymen regarding some preference being given to the Children 
of railway employees. Prior to the enactment of the Constitution, in 
the matter of recruitment to railway services, preference used to be 
given to the children of railway employees and this had paid a rich 
dividend, in that persons who had grown up in railway environment 
and who had railway working in their blood, enter^ the railway 
service and proved their mettle in subh important categories as those 
of drivers, guards, station masters, permanent way men, etc.. In 
fact this was one method of ensixring the loyalty of the senior staff, 
to whom nothing was more important than employment given to 
their children, particularly, when they were on the verge of retire¬ 
ment. Considering the fact that the railwaymen work in all weather 
conditions and at all times of the day and night in emergencies, at 
various points and that some of them work in out of the way places 
with no access to big employment cetres, this concession that was 
extended to them, namely giving preference to their children in 
railway service, was a great boon to them. This was commented 
upon in para 95 of the Railway Accidents Committee report 1962 
as well, wherein it was recommended that 25 per cent of the vacan¬ 
cies should be filled in by the General Managers from amongst the 
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sons of railway employees. The relevant paragraph is reproduced 
below : 

“Employing sons of railway employees 

In Part I of our Report, we have already recommended that 
25 per cent of the vacancies should be filled by the General 
Manager from amongst the sons of railway employees. We 
are not aware of the action taken by the Government on this 
recommendation. It is our considered view that this will go 
a long way in meeting the shortages, apart from the much 
needed boosting of the morale of the st^. We consider that 
the railways should not be treated as a mere Government 
department while taking a decision on this matter. They 
should be conceded the prerogative of a commercial organiza¬ 
tion having the authority to reward its good workers by em¬ 
ploying their sons.” 

No action could be taken by the Government on this recommendation 
due to constitutional limitations. The importance of the matter 
compels us to ask the Government to reconsider this recommendation. 

4.34. The present procedure and method of punishment does not 
provide for any incentive to an employee to improve. It has been 
represented that even an employee, who has done excellent work 
in the past, gets punished for a single mistake. The punishment is 
infiicted without taking into consideration his previous work, 
because there is no procedure for recording the good work done by 
the employees. A system of merit marks for good work somewhat on 
the lines of the Brown System of discipline may be considered. 

4.35. The practice of periodically transferring the staff, who come 
into contact with the public, whether a station master, a commercial 
clerk, or any other category, is causing considerable disruption in the 
service conditions of the employees and there have been representa¬ 
tions from the railway Federations against such periodical transfers. 
We consider that this practice up-sets the morale as also the loyalty 
of the staff, who are responsible for the safe and efficient work of 
the railway system and that periodical transfers should not be 
resorted to. Only if there are specific proved complaints, should such 
transfers be ordered and that too after taking into consideration all 
aspects of the work of the employee. 

4.36. Some of the Zonal Railways have over-centralised personnel 
work at the headquarters. The Railway Board shocdd ascertain the 
exact position on each Railway and decentralise it, to the maximum 
extent, in favour of the Divisions on a uniform basis. 

4.37. Personnel administration on the Railways, due to the large 
number of employees and the complex staffing pattern, calls for 
considerable skill and experience and a complete knowledge of the 
Labour and Establishment rules. It has been represented to the 
Committee, both by the National Federation of Indian Railwasnuen 
and the All India Railwaymen’s Federation, that the quality of per¬ 
sonnel officers, at present on the Railways, particularly at the lower 
levels, is not equal to the burdens placed on them, 'fhey have also 
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represented that the “grievance machinery”, working under the per¬ 
sonnel officers is not effective in that the Welfare Inspectors are 
not discharging their functions satisfactorily. The Federations even 
went to the extent of saying that the system in vogue, prior to the 
formation of the personnel department, when the departmental 
officers were responsible for the welfare and discipline amongst staff 
under them, worked better and that the staff had direct access to 
thefr departmental officers who would redress their grievances promp¬ 
tly. While a reversion to the old practice is nit advisable now, 
considering the complexities of personnel administration and the 
special knowledge required to Labour and Establishment Rules, we 
consider that this aspect, which has been represented by the jFede?ca‘ 
tions, requires careful consideration and that steps should he taken 
to j[mprove the personnel administration on the Zonal ^ffway? by 
taking the following steps : 

(a) special care should be taken in respect of the recruitjQient 
and training of personnel officers and it will be advan¬ 
tageous, if persons with qualifications in Sociology are 
given preference, w'hile selecting persons for such posts, 

(b) the Personnel branch should be put on equal footing with 
other major departments of the Railways, 

(c) Personnel officers should not be changed frequently. It 
takes considerable time for an officer to understand the 
staff problems in a particular Division or District and if 
they are changed too frequently, the entire purpose of per¬ 
sonnel administration will be defeated. Personnel officers 
at all levels should not be changed in less than 4 years, 

(d) while personnel officers will be responsible for the effec¬ 
tive functioning of the “grievance machinery”, welfare 
activities and ensuring that representations received from 
the staff are dealt with promptly, there should be no ele¬ 
ment of interference with the departmental officers. 



Chapter V 
OPERATION 


5.01. The importance of efficient and economic operation of the 
Railways needs no emphasis. It has, therefore, been examined in 
some detail 

5.02. Passenger and freight transport had been steadily increas¬ 
ing till the recent set-back to the freight traffic, which was mainly 
due to the economic recession. An indication of the development 
and its trends, from the inception of planning, may be gleaned from 
the figures given below : 

(Figures in millions) 



1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

1965-66 

1966-67 

Passengers 

1,284 

1,275 

1,594 

2,082 

2,191 

(Index) .. 

100 

99-3 

124-1 

162-1 

170 -6 

Passengers Kms. 

66,517 

62,400 

77,665 

96,294 

102,135 

(Index) .. 

100 

93 -8 

116-8 

144-8 

153-5 

Freight in tonnes 

93 0 

115-9 

156 -2 

203 -0 

201 -6 

(Index) 

100 

124-6 

168 -0 

218-3 

216-8 

Tonnes Kms. 

44,117 

59.576 

87,680 

116,936 

116,607 

(Index) 

100 

135 -0 

198 -7 

265-1 

264-3 


5.03. The percentage of total freight traffic handled by diesel or 
electric locomotives is as follows : 



B.G. 

__A_ 

M.G. 

_ A.. 


4 

Diesel 

-^ 

Electric 

Diesel 

Electric 

1966-67 . 

.. 40-75% 

19-99% 

27 -24% 

1-07% 

April to Sept. 67 

.. .. 41-5% 

20-6% 

29-0% 

11% 


5.04 To provide for the rapid growth, various schemes of deve¬ 
lopment were xmdertaken and the investment made during the Plan 
periods was as follows: 





Capital 

Depreda¬ 

tion* 

Develop- •Revenue 
ment* 

Fund 

Total 

lit Plan 


. 

1,431-6 

2,064-9 

505 -3 

232-9 

4,234-7 

2nd Plan .. 



5,492-7 

3,204-2 

1,214-5 

525 -5 

10,436-9 

Srd Plan .. 



11,407-8 

4,603 -0 

1,314-1 

533 -6 

16,858-5 

1966-67 .. 



1,607 -0 

796-9 

279-5 

100-3 

2,783-7 

1967-68 .. 



1,500-0 

1,038 -0 


102-5 

2,860-5 


*Intenia] resources 
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5.05. Principal improvements effected in the movement capacity 
since the inception of planning are: 


(0 Doubling . 5110 Kilometres 

(//) Additional crossing stations : 

(a) On double lines.. .. » • • 49 

(b) On single lines .. .. ~ .. 564 

(lit) Modernisation of yards on the Eastern Railway .. .. T. Kms. 

Maghalsarai.300 

Andal .. .. ... «. .. .. ... 179 

(iv) Introduction of route relay interlocking at .. .. 17 stations 

(v) Introduction on C.T.C. as an experimental measure on 
two metre gauge single line sections, namely, Chupra- 
Gorakhpur on N.E. Railway and Bongaigaon-Changsari 

on N.F. Railway.* .. .. .. .. .. .. 311 Kilometres 

(vi) Introduction of automatic signalling on. 516 kilometres 

(vji) Electrification of lines .. .. 2798 Route Kilo¬ 

metres 

(7124 Train Kilo¬ 
metres) 

(vh'O Conversion of metre gauge section to broad gauge .. 507 Kilometres 

(ix) Additions to rolling stock ; 

(a) Wagons (in units) . 164423 

(b) Steam Locomotives . 2493 

(c) Diesel locomotives M.L. Shunting . 710 

(d) Electric locomotives . 331 

♦Work still in progress. 

Development of Railways in Advanced Countries 


5.06. In the advanced countries, 4 wheeler wagons have been 
largely replaced by bogie stock with centre buffer couplers. These 
couplers are designed to stand heavier strains, wWch enables 
train formations and their haulage by multiple diesel or electric 
locomotives. Fewer trains are thus operated on sections at faster 
speeds and sufficient flexibility is available for movement and track 
repair. Signalling has been modernized. Automatic power signalling 
and centralised traffic control have practically eliminated the human 
factor in the processes of line clear working, operation of points and 
signals and consequent delays have been avoided, '^^erever centra¬ 
lised traffic control is not in vogue, the arrangement of having fewer 
trains minimises the strain on the control and train passing staff at 
Stations. Marshalling yards have also been mechanised. The ope¬ 
ration of points is arranged through electrical devices in a pre-set 
sequence, based on the requirements of shunting operations. Auto¬ 
matic retarders have been provided to control the speed of movement 
of shunted wagons, which thereby avoids damages due to impact 
against other wagons. Investment in line capacity works has been 
kept down. In fact, in the USA, considerable lengths of double or 
quadruple lines have been lifted and single lines, with modem 
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signalling efficient tele-communications, adequately serve their 
needs on most busy sections. Passenger train density is, however, 
generally low and the goods train loads have gone up to 20,000 tons. 

Modernisation of Indian Railways 

5.07. Recognising the value of above developments, the Indian 
Railways also started developing on these lines. These improve¬ 
ments however, have been concentrated on B.G. sections, which 
handle 84% of the freight traffic. On the metre gauge, centre buffer 
couplers of a weaker design have been in use all along. The existing 
policy of the Railway Board is to provide only bogie stwk for the 
metre gauge and a large proportion of bogie stock equipped with 
centre buffer couplers for the broad gauge. 

5.08. Coupling, however, presents a problem on the broad gauge, 
as the screw coupling, with w'hich the old stock is equipped, does 
not match with the centre buffer couplers. Some of the new bogie 
stock has, however, been equipped with what is known as the 
transition coupler, which serves the dual purpose of screw coupling 
and centre buffer coupler. It is intended to cover the period of 
transition until the position has been stabilised. The latest thinking 
of the Board is in favour of having the transition coupler in all bogie 
stock, which will facilitate unrestricted loading and movement of 
wagons, throughout the country. 

5.09. In Japan we understand that about a year’s preparatory work 
was done before the introduction of the centre buffer coupler and rail 
operation was stopped for 24 hours and all the resources in shops 
and sick lines were mustered to equip the entire stock with the C.B.C. 
within this time. It is realised that the problem on the Indian Rail¬ 
ways is bigger and has its own complications. But a definite policy 
should be evolved with regard to the future shape of things, and 
implemented with determination. It seems clear that all the new 
stock, bogies or 4-whe3lers, should be equipped with the C.B.C. 
hereafter. It is understood that a centre buffer coupler, suited for 
4-wheeler stock, is being designed. It has already been examined 
that the structural changes, necessary in the existing stock to intro¬ 
duce C.B.C., will not be very expensive. Since wagons have to under¬ 
go P.O.H, in the .shons at an interval of 3^ years, the maximum, time 
for changeover should normally need not exceed this period and an 
attempt should be made to implement it in respect of the stock which 
is likely to last for more than 10 years, rather than perpetuate the 
present complication. 

5.10. The mercantile community are used to 4-wheeler wagons 
and prefer them since the tonnage required to load them fully is com¬ 
paratively small. The problem for the Railways, however is one 
of providing a type of wagon which would be most economical in 
transport. If the 4-wheeler wagon, which the Research, Designs 
and Standards Organisation is designing, proves as economical or 
even marginally less economical than a bogie wagon, it could be eon- 
sidered for future use, provided its load also matched the carrying 
capacity of bogie wagons on the metre gauge. Since the position is 
somewhat fluid at the moment, definition of policy on this question 
should await the outcome of R.D.S.O’s effort. 
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5.11. The length of crossing loops has been standardized by the 
Railway Board and this governs the length of trains at present. Maxi¬ 
mum loads of trains with the existing loop lengths are: 



4-whee!ers 

BOX wogon 

Broad Gauge. 

. 72=2200 gross tons. 

45=3600 gross tons. 

Metre Gauge .. 

. 72=1400 gross tons. 

46=1,400 gross tons. 


5.12. The Indian Railways have so far been using the vacuum 
brake equipment. The R.D.S.O. has been examining the possibility 
of improving the efficiency of the vacuum brake and has reached the 
conclusion that, with certain modifications, it can effectively be 
employed for handling BOX wagons trains up to a maximum load of 
3600 tons. A higher pay load bogie wagon with a gross load of 90 
tons has since been designed, which , with the existing length of loops, 
will enable an increased train load of 4050 tons, practically tvrice 
that of a 4-wheeler train. This however, seems the limit of effective¬ 
ness of the vacuum brake. If longer trains with higher tonnage have 
to be hauled, the use of air-brakes would seem necessary, 

5.13. The density of freight traffic on the Indian Railways, which 
is fairly high, compares favourably with that in the advanced coun¬ 
tries. The comparative net ton kilometres per route kilometre are 
as follows: 


B.G. 


(1) Italy . 1000 

(2) U.K. 1050 

(3) France . 1745 

(4) Canadian National . 1906 

(5) Canadian Pacific. 1931 

( 6 ) German Federal. ., 1973 

(T) Japan . 2647 

( 8 ) India (B.G.) 3413 

( 9 ) U.S.A. ;; ;; 3519 


5 . 14 . Judged from the_ above figures and the high density of passen¬ 
ger traffic, which again in higher than that in the western countries, 
and an outmoded signalling and communication system which 
frequently remains ineffective, the performance of the Indian Rail¬ 
ways is decidely impressive. 

5.15. Lawlessness, to which the Indian Railways are an easy prey 
has been a great handicap. Its remifications are fairly wide and dis¬ 
turbing. A handful of miscreants and groups of onlookers who wit¬ 
tingly or unwittingly join them to set at naught the ordered work¬ 
ing of the Railways, prevent train movement, threaten the staff on 
duty and indulge in vandalism. Be it an organised bundh, a protest 
demonstration or even a petty grievance, connected or unconnected 
with the Railways, these elements find a strange satisfaction in 
ffisruptmg railway movements. Students too follow their example, 
ifiey all apparently \dew the Railways as an emblem of the Central 
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Government authority and not as a public utility organisation, 
designed for the benefit of the p^ple. Oblivious of the massive 
derangement to the Railway working, national loss and set-back to 
the normal life of the people, a small group of lawless elements hold 
the society to ransom. 

5.16. Thefts also create problems for the Railways. The Central 
Railway authorities at their meeting with us, most distressingly re¬ 
lated the gravity of the situation and informed us of the latest tech¬ 
nique of stopping running trains by short circuiting the electric 
power signalling for committing thefts. They also told us about the 
thefts of copper wire and the placing of stones and boulders on the 
track etc. Ihe demand for additional suburban trains, which could 
not be reasonably fulfilled, was pressed home, by resorting to the 
stoppage of trains. 

5.17. All these calls on busy executives add to the operational 
difficulties. That this situation predominates around the Metropo¬ 
litan towns (Bombay-Calcutta, Delhi etc.), which are the hub of 
intense transport activity, causes a pronounced disturbance to the 
movement of traffic in these areas. Trains in these areas follow in 
quick succession and stoppage in the flow of traffic leads to chaotic 
conditions, which it takes hours to rectify The higher authorities 
wish to remain in touch with them and, therefore, these incidents 
have to be reported right up to the Board level. The officers there¬ 
fore, cannot give their undivided attention to their normal duties and 
function under a continuous state of stress and tension. 

5.18. We have given considerable thought to the problem of law¬ 
lessness. Law and order is a State subject. This is a grave national 
problem and all that we can say is that the Government at the 
Centre and in the States should apply their minds as to how the 
public opinion may be mobilised with a view to tackling this problem. 

5.19. The basic problem of operation is the efficient usage of rolling 
stock. The important indices for judging the efficient usage of rolling 
stock are— 

(a) Wagon kilometres per wagon day, 

(b) Net ton kilometres per wagon day, 

(c) Engine kilometre per engine day (on line) 

(i) Steam 

(ii) Electric 

(iii) Diesel 

(d) Net ton kilometres per engine day (on line) 

(e) Speeds of through goods trains 

(i) Steam 

(ii) Electric 

(iii) Diesel 

The position in respect of these indices is detailed below:— 

(a) Wagon Kilometres per wagon day (B.G.) 

5.20. llie best result was 76.9 wagon kilometres per wagon day in 
1960-61. The results have since steadily gone down. In 1966-67 it 
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was only 70.2 which is approximately 10% lower. This signifies 
more detentions in marshalling yards and at terminal points. Hie 
stabling of trains enroute also seems to have increased. Hie average 
speed meanwhile has gone up from 16.1 in 1960-61 to 16.5 kilometres 
per hour in 1966-67 and this shows the wagon detentions must have 
gone up by more than 10%. The best resixlts attained in each Rail¬ 
way during the years 1956-57 to 1965-66 and the figures for 1966-6T 
are given below: 

Statement showing wagon kilometres per wagon day (B.G.) 

__ 0 

Best result 1966-67 


AH Railways .. 



76-9 (1956-57) & (1960-61) 

70-2 

Central. 



.. 102-2(1960-61) 

74-6 

Eastern. 



.. 63-4(1965-66) 

61-1 

Northern 



.. 103 -3 (1960-61) 

76-6 

Northeast Frontier 



.. 50-9 (1966-67) 

50-9 

Southern 



.. 73-1 (1956-57) 

54.3 

South Central .. 



.. 65-1 (1966-67) 

65-1 

South Eastern .. 



.. 71-0 (1956-57) 

69-0 

Western 



.. 126 -3 (1962-63) 

94-6 


The deterioration which is marked on the Central, Northern, Southern 
and Western Railways has caused us great anxiety. We have 
broadly examined the reasons for the deterioration and find that— 

(a) Part of this is due to surplus wagons which either remain¬ 
ed idle or due to a sense of complacency, movements 
became slower. The Railway Board has informed us that 
18,000 wagons are surplus to normal requirements over 
the whole railway system. 

(b) Detentions to wagons in steel factories and washeries are 
high. 

(c) Detentions to wagons in certain marshalling yards are high, 
e.g.— 

•(1) Raichur. 47-6 hrs. 

•(2) Arkonam . .. 40 -6 hrs 

*(3) Tondiarpet .37 -4 hrs 

•(4) New Katni .30-5 hrs. 

(d) Movements on certain routes have not been free, leading 
to the hold-up of trains or stabling; the important ones 
being: 

(i) On the Western Railway, from the Ratlam to the 
Ahmedabad area. We were informed that due to the 
persisting failures of the handling contractor at the 
transhipment points at sabarmati and Viramgam, the^ 
terminals were always congested and consequently 
trains could not be received freely and were held up 
enroute or stabled. 

•Figures relate to March, 1967. 
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(ii) On the Northern Railway the terminals remain con¬ 
gested and wagons are either detained in marshalling 
yards or trains are stabled. 

(iii) On the Southern Railway, due to the Madras Port fre¬ 
quently blocking back without prior notice, the stabl¬ 
ing of trains and the consequent slowing down of 
movements is a regular feature. 

(iv) On the Central Railway, due to the insufficiency or 
inefficiency or the electric locomotives between Igat- 
puri and Bombay, movements are not free and there is 
inadequate capacity on Agra-Jhansi-Bina section. 

(v) On the South Central Railway, due to inadequate faci¬ 
lities at Dhond, and the difficulties of movement be¬ 
yond, wagon movement is slow. 

(vi) Percentage of serviceable wagons has also gone down 
from 96.68% in 1960-61 to 95.79% in 1966-67. Wagons 
tmder repair were-— 

Goods Wagons BG 


1960-61 

3.32 

1965-66 

3.99 

1966-67 

4.21 


5.21. These causes are all remediable and Railways should take 
effective steps to remove them. Having reached a particular level, 
they should improve their performance and not slide back. It 
should be realised that better performance would bring down the re¬ 
quirement of wagons and the investment thereon. Ten per cent 
saving in B.G. wagons will give a sizeable saving in investment. 
For ejecting improvement it is suggested— 

(a) The Divisional Superintendent concerned should take up, 
one by one, the marshalling yards and terminal stations, 
where wagon detention is high and have thorough investi¬ 
gations carried out with a view to introducing remedial 
measures promptly. 

(b) The Zonal Headquarters should likewise examine the pro¬ 
blem of the stabling of trains and take energetic steps to 
eliminate such hold-ups. 

(c) The problem of detention to coal and iron ore wagons in 
steel works warrants very careful operational research. In 
respect of washeries the report of our study is given in 
Appendix V/7. 

(d) The replacement and withdrawal of wagons from sick 
lines should be prompt and if the time taken in repairs is 
excessive, its cause should be removed. 

(e) Thermal Power Stations which regularly need a large 
quantity of coal, should provide tipplers for unloading 
coal wagons. In fact, at all major traffic points, there 
should he mechanical devices for loading and unloading 
BOX wagons. 
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5.22. We do not favour a large cushion of wagons and consider that 
the objective should be to meet unforeseen fluctuations of trafte bv 
better utilisation of wagons and better methods of chasing. With 
growing industrialisation, it is expected, a steady demand Wm deVelCfp 
and seasonal fluctuations will be mitigated. 

5.23. The problem of the movement of the recent wheat crop in 
the Punjab and Haryana, when the exportable surplus moimted to 
over two million tons, which the Railways were called upon to move 
in a month or so before the rains broke out, has a lesson for the 
future. Firstly, it has to be recognised that the movement of such 
a large volume of food grains, without considerable advance prepara- 
tiofa is an impossible task. It involves the loading of about 1,200 to 
1,500 wagons and the movement of about 20 special trains daily. The 
necessary siding facilities at the despatching and receiving stations 
for the stabling of empty wagons, their loading and unloading, to¬ 
gether with the necessary labour, should be available. The requisite 
road transport fbr bringing it regularly to the loading point and 
removing it from the imloading point should also be available, be¬ 
cause no railway system can afford to allow its wagons to be utilised 
as store houses, nor can it have accommodation in the goods sheds 
for the storage of so larger volume of food grains. The problem 
^efefore, should be tackled in the future on two fronts. Firstly, the 
Food Ministry or the Food Corporation in conjunction with the tra¬ 
ders or otherwise, should arrange to provide storage godowns or 
silos, at recognised grain mandies, in the surplus States to hold 
buffer stocks. Seconfiy, the Food Corporation should give as much 
advance intimation of the programme of such movements as possi¬ 
ble so that the Railways may make necessary plans, within the 
resources which could be mobilised by them. The problem men¬ 
tioned above is likely to be an annual problem in some of the surplus 
states and the Railways should examine it in conjuction with the 
Ministry of Food and evolve a plan of action which could be imple¬ 
mented at short notice. Facilities for loading and unloading round 
the clock should be aimed at in an emergent situation. Arrange¬ 
ments for the mobilisation of resources should be thought out and 
laid down for the guidance of these concerned. In the same maimer, 
in the matter of coal movements also, coal dumps should be created 
to even out the requirement of wagms. 

5.24. V/ith growing electrification and dieselisation and the revised 
instructions for train examination at distances of 300 miles in the 
case of 4-wheelers and 500 miles in the case of bogie wagons instead 
of every 100 miles, the whole conception of marshalling and inter¬ 
change at zonal junctions should change. The marshalling of wagons 
for the farthest point, consistent with the availability of traffic, 
should be aimed at. 

5.25. The Railway Board have already laid down marshalling 
ohders, but the pattern, quantum of traffic and the facilities keep on 
changing. These orders should, therefore, be periodically reviewed. 
A number of minor yards and interchange points, which do not con¬ 
stitute terminals of traffic, should be skipped over by trains marshal¬ 
led for long distances. Under steam traction, due to engine changing 
and train eamination at close distances, these yards were inevitably 
used but since diesel or electric trains can run through without a 
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stop, these yards have lost their significance. Continuous study 
should be made to eliminate the stoppage of goods trains or the hold 
up of wagons at such points. An indication of what is intended luay 
be had from a few suggestions given below; 

(i) Moghalsarai should marshal trains for the Central Railway 
with through-loads for Bhusawal or Jabalpur. Such trains 
should be moved from Moghalsarai by Central Railway 
diesels straight to the destination without a stop at CheoM. 
Only wagons for roadside stations from Cheoki to Jabalpur 
may then be sent to Cheoki, which would greatly reduce 
the work at Cheoki. Merely for recording the individual 
wagon numbers for intercharge purposes should not neces¬ 
sitate the hold up of through trains. A spare copy of the 
guards tally of through trains may be sent to Cheoki from 
Moghalsarai. 

(ii) Through trains from Moghalsarai to Northern Railway 
should not be held up at Subddarganj, where the facilities 
should be suitably reduced. Moghalsarai should form 
through trains for Tughalakabad and important centres in 
Punjab, for which train load traffic is forthcoming. 

(iii) Nimpura yard on the South Eastern Railway should mar¬ 
shall trains for Tondiarpet and via Gurdur, for Jalarpet or 
Erode on the Southern Railway. These trains should 
proceed untouched at Waltair or Vijayawada. In fact, 
arrangements should be made to by-pass these yards, be¬ 
cause once a train enters a marshalling yard it is apt to be 
detained. 

(iv) Raichur is only a notional point for interchange of wagons. 
Train examination and the hold up of trains there, should 
be eliminated. In fact, the closing down of the shed and 
various facilities at this station should be considered. 

(v) Gudur is another notional point for interchange, where 
there should be no facilities for train examination etc. 

(vi) Trains from Western Railway to Delhi area need not stop 
at Mathura. At Mathura the various interchange facilities 
should be suitably modified. 

(vii) Trains from Tundla to the Western Railway should be inten¬ 
sively examined at Tundla and there should be no hold 
up at Jumna Bridge for interchange examination. Like¬ 
wise the wagons for the Central Railway (Agra area) and 
beyond should be examined at Tundla. 

(viii) Train examination centres should be based on grounds of 
safe working and not on interchange. 

(ix) If train examination of through trains falls at a busy yard 
like Vijayawada, it may be considered whether it would be 
advantageous, taking into account the cost that would be 
involved, to base it at the adjoining station so as to avoid 
the hold-up of trains in a busy yard. 

(x) The General Manager, South Eastern Railway has conduct¬ 
ed operational research to reduce detention to wagons at a 
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number of centres on his Railway and has effected im¬ 
provements thereby. His studies should be circulated to 
other Railways for similar action. Likewise certain prac¬ 
tices leading to operational improvements introduced by 
the Divisional Superintendent, Asansol, which are of con¬ 
siderable practical value and are cost-saving, should be 
communicated to the other Railways. We understand that 
the Chairman, Railway Board is pursuing this'matter. 

5.26. Some other suggestions which we would commend are: 

(a) That a national plan for All-Tndia Marshalling should be 
evolved bearing in mind, the principles indicated. 

(b) That the key yards should be well equipped and preferably 
mechanised for the task. It pays to do so if a yard handles 
more than 1,000 wagons daily through the shunting grids. 
The yards suggested for mechanisation are Kanpur, Tugh- 
lakabad, Bhusaval, Nimpura. Tatanagar and Tondiarpet. 
In the coalfields area, Patherdih and Bhojidih merit con¬ 
sideration for mechanisation. The benefit of mechanical 
retarders in smaller hump yards may also be considered. 

„ (c) Development of facilities in yards other than the key 
yards should be viewed with caution, as it is visualised that 
with long distance marshalling and running of through 
trains, with electric or diesel engines, the strain on inter¬ 
mediate yards will be greatly minimised. 

(d) The Bombay & Calcutta Port authorities should also consi¬ 
der the desirability of mechanising their marshalling yards 
so as to comply with the marshalling plan of the Railways. 

5.27. Zonal Railways should consider this problem of marshalling 
from the point of view <jf overall benefit accruing from it and not 
from a parochia angle with the object cf getting rid of wagons from 
their area anyhow. Yard masters are apt to take the line of least 
resistance to relieve their own yards and ignore the marshalling 
orders. Ibis tendency should be ruthlessly curbed, and marshallmg 
orders rigidly observed. If these orders are well conceived, it should 
not normally be necessary to run more than one mixed load a day 
^tween two focal points e.g. Moghalsarai to Luncknow or Mora- 
dabad, at the present level of traffic. The object should be to 
cmtralise the rnarshalling work at the key yards, located close to 
me points of origin of traffic. These are well known princiides 
but they have been stated simply because they are overlooked at 
times. 

(b) Net ton kilometres per wagon day (B.G.) 

5.28. The figures for the years 1960-61 to 1966-67 are given 

brfow: ® 

1960- 61 .. 

1961- 62 .. 

1962- 63 .. 

1963- 64 .. 

1964- 65 .. 

1965- 66 . . 

1966- 67 .. 


973 

1007 

987 

921 

940 

onn 
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It&e best result was obtained in 1962-63y while in 1966-67 it was tte 
lowest Normally with an increasing proportion of BOX wagons with 
a better pay load than that of ordinary wag ms, this figure should 
have improved. Two apparent reasons for this drop are : 

(i) A drop in the wagon kilometres per day. 

(ii) A drop in the percentage of loaded kilometres to total 
wagon kilometres. Since 1955-56, the lowest figure of 
68.3 was in 1964-65. while the highest figure of 72.0 was in 
1955-56. 

It is recognised that considerable empty haulage of wagons to the 
ports and transhipment points was involved in the food, movements 
which apparently contributed to a drop in the percentage of loaded 
movement. A close watch should be maintained on empty haulage 
and average wagon loads. 

(c) Engine kilometres per engine day on line 

5.29. The statement given below, indicates the comparative posi¬ 
tion since 1960-61 up to 1966-67 : 








Steam 

Diesel 

Electric 

1960-61 






113 

263 

116 

1961-62 






111 

246 

151 

1962-63 






107 

277 

222 

1963-64 






93 

291 

247 

1964-65 






96 

308 

267 

1965-66 






91 

319 

270 

1966-67 






90 

318 

247 


It will be noticed that the performance of steam engines has dete¬ 
riorated. We have been told that with electrification and dieselisa- 
tlon, these engines have been relegated to slower services. Diesel 
and electric trains receive precedence over them. The problem is 
essentially one of increasing the speeds of trains and judicious sche¬ 
duling of slower services. While the steam engines remain, an 
endeavour should be made to secure the maximum possible output 
from them. The practice of extended runs should be continued. An 
analysis should be made by each Zonal Railway to determine their 
actual requirement of steam locomotives and the surplus stock 
should be stored in good repair for use in emergencies. The tendency 
to keep a larger number of engines in chculation, than actually re¬ 
quired, is uneconomical and should, therefore, be discouraged. 

5.30. The output of diesel and electric locomotives is also low. 
They have been recently commissioned and their past trends, which 
in effect, were trial periods, have no relevance for purposes of com¬ 
paring the existing results, or being taken as a guide for fixing targets 
of performance. A special team of engineers under the Efficiency 
Bureau of the Railway Board had made a comprehensive study of 
the economics of electrification vis-a-vis dieselisation. They came to 
the conclusion that on a section with gradients ranging up to 1 in 200, 
a diesel or electric locomotive should give an output of about 700 
kilometres per day per engine on line and this should be the objective 
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to be pursued by the Eaiiways. Sueh studies should be made for 
every section, where these engines operate to determine the optimum 
output. 

"5.31. In our discussions with the General Managers, we formd tlwt 
the percentage of electric engines, under re^irs, is high on the 
Eastern and Northern Railways. Average kilometrage wr failure is 
also unsatisfactory being 1,61,000 KM on the Eastern Railway and 
65,453 KM on the Northern Railway. The Eastern Railway complain¬ 
ed of a multiplicity of types of electric engines and consequent main¬ 
tenance problems. They also complained of inadequacy of compe- 
«en.t trained staff. Steam engine maintainers have apparently been 
seconded after some training but have not yet built up the requisite 
expertise. They also complained of some design defects in the 
Jammese locomotives. The Northern Railway complained that the 
indigenous electric equipment on the Chittaranjan engines was ineffi- 
-ient and liable to failure. We need not dilate upon this subject, 
as we understand that the Railway Board is fully aware of it. It 
should take up the matter with the parties concerned and take prompt 
remedial measures. It may be mentioned that the diesel and electric 
engines are sophisticated machines and their maintenance problems 
^ould be set right as soon as they arise. Procedures for efficient 
maintenance should be established and adhered to. While the teething 
troubles are there, it is necessary to have sustained intensive super¬ 
vision and an adequate supervisory staff for this purpose. A closer 
officer-oriented supervision by experienced electrical engineers is, 
therefore, necessary. 

5.32. We have earlier recommended extended runs for diesel and 
electrical locomotives. In this connection, we wish to make the 
following further suggestions: 

(i) For movements between Klanti on the Central Railway 
and the Western Railway, there seems to us no logic in 
changing the diesels at Bhopal. Bhopal again is almost a 
notional interdhange point and trains properly marshalled 
should run through this junction. Central and Western 
Railway engines should be pooled for this purpose. There 
is a feeling among the operating authorities, that the 
adjoining railways do not give sufficient attention to the 
quick movement and disposal of engines of other railways. 
We hope such parochialism would be scotched. We, are 
definitely of the opinion that zonal boundaries should not 
demarcate the limits of extended runs. 

(ii) Electrical engines of Eastern and Northern Railways 
should be pooled for running through-trains through 
Moghalsarai to the maximum extent practicable. 

(iii) For the same reason, we have elsewhere suggested Cen¬ 
tral Railway diesels operating from Cheoki to be extend¬ 
ed to Moghalsarai for through-train, movement. 

(iv) The same applies to movements from Nimpura on South 
Eastern Railway to the Southern Railway. 

(v) At the terminating points, diesel or electric engines will 
inevitably be detained; therefore, to the extent such ter¬ 
minal can be eliminated by having extended runs, the 
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wastefull halt of engines and wagona will be avoided and 
the output will improve. 

(vi) These engines require weekly technical attention for 
about 3 hours for pit-inspection, when normally they are 
taken to sheds. It is exiomatic that when a engine goes 
into his home shed, more time is likely to be taken, if for 
nothing else, at least for the movement to and from the 
shed. The provision of facilities at suitable yards for 
such examination, while the engines are held up awaiting 
a return load, may be advantageous. 

(vii) In the case of diesel engines, operating mail and express 
trains, the outstation halt in some cases is excessive, 
notably at Delhi. It should be examined, whether this 
halt can be curtailed by running these engines to some 
fiirther point. For example, the Frontier Mail may be 
worked with the diesel engine upto Saharanpur. Further, 
the halting time at outstation may be utilised for its tech¬ 
nical examination, thereby eliminating some homestation 
halts. 

(viii) Diesel and electric engines, being available for 20 to 22 
hours out of 24, the fullest possible use must be made of 
them on the run. The Divisional Superintendent, Asan- 
sol maintains a chart in the control office, showing the 
hold-ups of diesel and electric engines at the terminal 
points. We hope that similar charts are maintained in 
other divisions and are examined regularly so as to cur¬ 
tail idle time. 

5.33. These are well-known principles but we have mentioned 
them to complete the picture. Suggestions for further increasing 
the output of these engines have been made in connection with the 
speeds of goods trains. 

(d) Net ton kilometres per engine day (on line) B.G. 

5.34. The net ton kilometres for the years 1960-61 to 1965-67 are 
given below : 


1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1964- 65 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 


Steam 

Diesel 

Electric 

40697 

166,358 

63,483 

39,629 

144,405 

92,510 

38,117 

180,322 

156,526 

32,812 

208,701 

171,795 

27,786 

220;833 

190,123 

26,581 

224,448 

199,115 

22,241 

218,050 

182,742 


Two factors contribute to this performance: 

(i) Speed and availability of engines for movement; 

(ii) The average load of the trains hauled. 

We have already commented upon the output of engines and the 
speed question will be commented upon later. RegartSng the loads 
or goods trains, it is necessary that the hauling capacities of Cerent 
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types of engines on various sections should be carefully 
by actual trials and the train loads adjusted accordingly. The varra- 
tion in the haulage capacity of different groups of engines naturally 
demands that their location and runs should be so well planned as 
to ensure an optimum output. If diesel engines are allocated tor 
hauling a 4-wheeler wagon train on the Northern Railway with 
level sections, an optimum output cannot be achieved. If what a 
W.G. steam locomotive can do is done by a diesel, unecomonic^ 
usage is inevitable. On level sections of railways, if diesels are xised 
to improve the line capacity, they should, preferably haul bogie 
wagon trains. We realise that rigid regulation of availability of 
bogie wagon trains to synchronise with the availability of diesel 
engines at terminal points is difficult but this should be borne in 
mind by those who allocate power. Normally, the allocation of 
diesels for the haulage of light loads on sections, where the line 
capacity problem does not arise, is not desirable. The maximum 
running of bogies trains of 3,600 tons is, therefore, advantageous if 
diesels are to be used. On gradient sections, the power of the loco¬ 
motive should match the loads to be hauled. Gradients, however, 
vary from area to area and negines for all the variations cannot be 
provided. Loads are, therefore, adjusted to suit the availibility of 
power. It is, however, desirable to avoid load shedding at interme¬ 
diate points. The provision of diesels on sudh sections will normally 
be beneficial. In some cases, even with a diesel engine, load shed¬ 
ding becomes necessary. For such cases, a diesel booster of a 1000 
H.P. may be found useful to avoid load shedding and for improving 
the throughout. An attempt should be made to organise power 
arrangements in such a way that trains may move from the terminal 
point to another without intermediate shunting and load adjustment. 

5.35. We have been informed that the capacity of W.D. 2 engine 
is net being fully used on some level sections, notably on t!he Nor¬ 
thern Railway, which in turn creates some maintenance problems 
and indicates the necessity of better regulation of loads and speeds. 
Two types of diesel engines are at present in use; W.D. 1 having 
1^0 H.P. and W.D. 2 having 2600 H.P. Their allocation seems to 
us somewhat arbitrary and needs consideration. The Southern 
Railway has been allotted W.D. 2 engines and the South Central 
Railway W.D. 1, In consequence 2500 tons trains leave Pondiarpet 
(Madras) and shed their load at Vijayawada. On an integrated 
section, such load adjustment leads to unnecessary shunting, deten¬ 
tion to trains, and pressure at an intermediate yard and this militates 
against extended runs. Likewise W.D. 1 engines have been allotted 
for the Barkak-ana loop, which has gradients. A single W.D. I 
diesel engine hauls a train of 28 BOX wagons, whereas, a W.D. 2 
diesel engine would haul 40 BOX wagons. Since about 200 BOX 
wagons are loaded daily with coal in Patratu area, movement by 
VV.D. 2 diesel engines seems to us the better solution. Oh the other 
hand, W.D. 2 engines have been allotted for the Sahebganj loop of 
the Eastern Railway and the Northern Railway, where gradient 
are not encountered and these engines are also utilised for hauling 
4-vheeler trains. We consider that the policy of allocation of 
engines for different services should be reviewed by the Railway 
Begird and their allocation should be made so as to produce the maxi¬ 
mum output. 
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5.36. .On certain level aections, where the rnovenaent of 4-whe^ 

lera is inevitable, the question of extension of loQps may be consi¬ 
dered. On the Bezwada-Madras section loop len^hs are 2500 ft., 
which allow the movement of 80 wagon trains. extension 0f 

the loops by 300 ft. or so, in order to have equally long loops between 
Moghalsarai and Delhi on the Northern Railway and on the Saiheb- 
ganj loop of the Eastern Railway, and the Moghalsarai-Saharanpur 
route should be considered. 

(e) Speed of through Goods Tralins (B.G.) 

5.37. Ihe following table gives lihe average speed of through 
goo(ls trains from year to year, commencing from the First Plan 
period, for each class of engines :— 







(Train km. 

per train engine) 



1957- 

58- 

59- 

60- 

61- 

62- 

63- 

64- 

65- 

66- 


58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

Steam 

.. 16 -7 

16-9 

18-5 

28-9 

18-3 

27-7 

27-2 

26-7 

16-6 

15-5 

Diesel 

.. 22-8 

23 -5 

22 -4 

22-5 

22-1 

22 -3 

22-4 

23 -5 

24-0 

24-1 

Electric 

19-5 

18-8 

19-0 

20-1 

17 •] 

20 •] 

21 -2 

23-0 

23 -7 

25 -3 

All Tractions 

.. 16-7 

17 1 

19 0 

19-2 

18-5 

18-4 

18-8 

19-4 

20 T 

20-2 


It will be noted that speeds of trains hauled by steam engines have 
gone down appreciably. Compared with the best results obtained in 
1960-61, the present results indicate a drop of 3.4 kilometres, which 
constitutes a drop of 18 per cent. 

5.38. The average speed of diesel or electric trains falls in the 
range of 17 to 26 kms. per hour. These are very low speeds for these 
engines, resulting in wholly unnecessary waste of power. On an 
examination, we found that the Railways have adhered to the old 
schedules of through goods trains having a booked speed of 35 miles 
an hour (55 kms.) and in some cases even of 30 miles (48 kms,). 
Since the maximum permissible speed of 4-wheelers in 45 miles 
(67.5 kms.) an hour, the scheduled speeds of goods trains should be 
raised to this level, in particular, of the trains that are hauled by 
electric or diesel engines. Those locomotives are equipped with 
speedometres and the speed can be well regulated. The maximum 
permissible speed for bogie stock is 80 Kms. (about 50 miles) an 
hour. For trains, consisting exclusively of bogie stock, a separate 
schedule at this speed is possible. We imderstand that match trucks 
are allowed to run at this speed. The Railway Board should exa¬ 
mine whether ordinary four-wheeler brake vans could also be 
allowed to run at ttiis speed so that full advantage of dieselisation 
or electrification and bogie stock may be obtained. Considering that 
61% of the traffic is already being hauled by them, and there is 
likelihood of further increase the scope for speeding up the move¬ 
ments of the bogie stock should be fully explored. Various steps 
suggested are: 

(i) Through-goods trains should be scheduled at the maximum 
permissible speed. For this purpose, trial runs ^ould fee 
made on each section prior to the framing of the work^g 
time-table and inter-section timings should be based on 
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these resiilts. With an adequate allowance for gradients, 
restrictions etc. only, could tiiey be realistic. 

(ii) Separate schedules should be incorporated in the time 
table for diesel, electric and steam trains having bogie 
stock exclusively. 

(iii) Diesel or electric trains should be arranged to i\m in 
groups to avoid a clash with steam trains, to the extent 
practicable. 

(iv) Precedence to diesel or electric trains over steam should, 
as far as possible, be arranged at loco requirement stations. 

(v) With a speed of 45 miles an hour, ordinary passenger 
trains are not likely to overtake goods trains and Hxe res¬ 
trictive approach of the Section Controllers, which tends 
to imdue caution, lest a passenger train may sidfer a few 
minutes’ detention, should be curbed and a more imagina¬ 
tive and purposeful approach promoted. 

(vi) Elimination of steam traction on mixed routes should be 
considered on economic grounds. 

(vil) Trains running over contiguous divisions or railways 
should be arranged on co-ordinated paths. 

^viii) Improvement in the standard of maintenance of the rol¬ 
ling stock and track ^ould receive continuous attention. 

(ix) The question of raising the speed limit of 4-wheeler brake 
vans to 80 kms. should be considered. This is the only 
restrictive factor for bogie trains being speeded up to this 
limit and its elimination will be extremely beneficial, as 
then even fast passenger trains will not be able to over¬ 
take them. Their scheduling, however, will have to be 
judiciously arranged so as to avoid a clash with slower 
trains. Ihe Research, Designs & Standards Organisation 
should keep on examining Bie possibility of further rais¬ 
ing the maximum permissible speed limits so as to bring 
them in line with the advanced countries where such 
trains run at a speed of 60 miles an hour or over. 

(x) Greater emphasis is necessary on the pxinctual starting of 
trains on specified schedules, as our study shows that late 
starts are a frequent occurrence. Hardly 20% trains leave 
pimctually from Tondiarpet and the rest have an average 
late start of about 2 hours. Similar trends prevail at 
Secunderabad. The punctual start and running of trains 
generally should receive greater attention. L&ewise, the 
heavy hold-up of trains outside terminal yards should be 
rectified. For example, we were told that trains were 
frequently held up outside Vijayawada for as much as two 
hours, and trains following suffered detention elsewhere. 

(xi) Terminal yards should receive trains freely and supervi¬ 
sion should be tightened up for attaining this objective. 
Train Controllers should warn Yard Masters sufficiently 
in advance of arriving trains so that they may make room 
for their reception vdthout hold-up. 

-LSDjpU.ofAR—68—5 
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(xii) An important cause for the drop in speeds is the detatch- 
ment of hot axle or damaged wagons at roadside stations. 
This is particularly prevalent on the Eastern and South 
Eastern Railways, which have large-scale mineral load¬ 
ings. The hot box problem has been closely studied by a 
Director of the Railway Board and various improvements 
have been made to control its incidence. It had previously 
gone up to 7.3 per million wagon miles and has since 
come down to about 4. Even so, it is about four times of 
what it is in the U.S.A. For further improvement, the 
Railway Board is examining the possibility of changing 
over from cotton to foam rubber, which is used in the 
U.S.A. as a padding in axle boxes. Foam rubber, however, 
is not available indigenously at present and the possibi¬ 
lity of its local production is under examination. The 
Directors and four Inspectors dealing with the hot box 
special organisation under him, consisting of three Deputy 
Directors and four. Inspectors dealing with the hot box 
problem. These oflSicers periodically visited workshops and 
sick lines on Railways, to ensure strict compliance with 
special instructions issued by the Railway Board. This 
organisation, however, has been disbanded and only two 
Inspectors are left over to maintain a check. We were in¬ 
formed that after this change, a slight deterioration !^d 
been in evidence, which would indicate that the with- 
^awal of the staff was premature. While the indoor staff 
consisting of the Deputy Directors, need not be revived, 
the strength of outdoor Inspectors should be increased for 
an effective inspection. This, in fast, should constitute a 
part of the Natural Control Examination. While on this 
subject we would like to mention the specific problem of 
damages to bogie stock, which, when it occurs enroute, 
leads to a detention to the train. We find that the per¬ 
centage of damaged wagons on account of the cracking of 
the sole bar, and the breakage of springs and shackles is 
as high as 7.5%. Some welding defects in the manufacture 
of the BOX wagons were also reported. Authorities are 
aware of the problem but the trouble have not been eradi- 
cted. All the resources available, including the Research 
Designs & Standards Organisation, should exercise their 
minds to put things right. 

(xiii) Speed is the essence in modern transport. In Western 
countries by speeding up the goods trains, it has been 
possible to capture back a considerable volume of traffic 
from the road. This line of action is strongly commended. 
When our Railways also work to a higher speed, the 
question of allowing precedence to passenger trains will 
not arise, train controlling will become simplified, engine 
and wagon output will substantially improve and road 
transport will lose much of its glamour. It should be the 
Railway’s aim to achieve an average speed of 25 to 30 miles 
an hour for diesel and electric trains which may be 
further improved, when the maximiun permissible speed 
goes beyond the existing limit of 45 miles. We are aware 
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that a number of super Express Goods Trains have already 
been introduced and we hope that they will be further 
extended. 

METRE GAUGE 

5.39. Metre Gauge Railways mostly run through areas with little 
industrialisation, but which are generally densely populated. The 
areas in question, are essentially agricultural and are fed with indus¬ 
trial goods from the B.G. areas. These goods have to be transhipped 
at a number of convenient junctions. In the opposite direction agricul¬ 
tural products are offered, which are seasonal. There is, therefore, 
no proper blancing of traffic at these junctions and the frequent 
movement of empty wagons on either side is a regular feature. 
During the seasonal peaks difficulties are experienced at the tranship¬ 
ment points. In the nature of things, these points are important 
centres of activity and the efficiency of performance on the Railway 
is materially influenced by their working. It even reacts on the B.G. 
The placement of wagons and their handling must be done expedi¬ 
tiously and systematically. Handling contractors shoxfld be care¬ 
fully chosen with due regard to their capability for executing this 
work efficiently. 

5.40. Metre Gauge Railways had their own traditions. Those which 
formed part of a combined B.G. and M.G. system had the advantage 
of interchangability of staff and exchange of esqjerience with the 
Broad Gauge, where operating conditions were rigorous. The North 
Eastern and the Northeast Frontier Railways, however, have not had 
this advantage. Their operation, therefore, requires greater atten¬ 
tion. Facilities, which were lacking on these Railways, have been 
substantially improved, particularly at the transhipment points. 
Much of what we have stated regarding the B.G. equally applies to 
the M.G. On the North Eastern Railway we found that the good? 
trains were scheduled at a speed of 20 miles per hour while 30 miles 
s^eds are permissible. This should be looked into as early as possi¬ 
ble and scheduled speeds pushed upto the maximum permi^ble. 

5.41. We feel that the metre gauge problem should be viewed 
from a dffierent standpoint. If the Isffge population of these areas is 
to be gainfully employed, industrialisation is imperative. We must, 
therefore, improve the Railway system in these areas so that indus¬ 
trialists may not be inhibited from establishing new industries. In 
addition, the strategic value of these systems for National Security 
should also be fully taken note of. The entire Himalayan border is 
now vulnerable. So is the Rajasthan border with PaJdstan. These 
areas are served by the Metre Gauge and so is the coastal belt in the 
South. 

5.42. The cost of operation per ton kilometre on the M.G. is 5.42 
paise against 3.30 paise on the B.G. This disparity in the cost of 
operation, coupled with the future prospects and the social needs, 
are pointers in favour of conversion of the M.G. into the B.G. It 
appears that the Government is also in its favour, as is indicated by 
the recent statement of the Railway Minister. Some progress in this 
(hrection has already been made. Conversion of the Poona-Miraj 
Section is in hand. We recommend that this process should continue 
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at an accelerated pace on a programmed basis. We further recommend 
that an an n ual investment of about Rs. 10 crores should be set apart 
for this purpose so that about 200 kilometres may be converted 
yearly. An economic appreciation of the conversion of selected 
sections should be worked out and decisions should be based on 
overall considerations of economic gain and strategic and social 
benefit. Judging both from the commercial ^d strategic angles, we 
consider that the following sections also merit consideration tor con¬ 
version to B.G. : 

(a) Baraurd-Katihar 

(b) Barabanki-Gonda-Gorakhpur-Chapra-Barauni. 

(c) Bhatinda-Suratgarh-Bikaner. 

(d) Cochin-Trivandrum-Tuticorin. 

(e) Viramgam-Okha. 

5.43. Rail traffic to and from the Ports must inevitably keep pace 
with their development. It is, therefore, necessary that close coordi¬ 
nation is maintained between Port and Rail authorities to ensure inte¬ 
grated development. We found that due to lack of facilities in the 
Ma^as Port, wagon and engine detentions had been excessive. When 
the yard in the Port premises is congested, Port authorities should 
give sufficient notice to the Railways so that the booking may be 
restricted in time and detentions to trains avoided. The Railway 
authorities stated that this was frequent occurrence and although they 
had previously brought the position to the notice of the Chairman of 
the Port Trust, the development of rail facilities had not yet materla- 
hsed. It is indeed unfortimate that they were not thought of in 
anticipation of the traffic, considering that the export of ore is pre¬ 
planned movement. 

5.44. We suggest that the Ministry of Transport, while approving 
Port development plans, should ensure that the necessary rail faci¬ 
lities have also been provided for Ports should have adequate 
marshalling facilities for train formation to conform to the pattern 
laid down by the Railways. In our opinion wagon holding inside the 
Port area should not normally exceed 2 to 2.5 times the total incom¬ 
ing and outgoing traffic. The Railways and the Port authorities should 
m^tain close co-ordination and, by appreciating each other's prob¬ 
lems, should work in concert so that the traffic may move freely. 



Chapter VI 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


6.01. The Civil Engineering Department on the Railways has to 
plan, design and execute various civil engineering works, track 
renewals, strengthening of bridges, construction of new lines, doubl¬ 
ings and gauge conversion, and construction of service buildings, 
staff quarters and other works. It is responsible for the maintenance 
of the track, bridges and other fixed assets. As on 31-3-67, the fixed 
assets, like track, bridges and other structures on the Railways, con¬ 
stituted about 50% of the totsd capital at charge, their value being 
about Rs. 1440 crores. With the growth of the railway system and 
increase in the magnitude of assets, the expenditure on the repairs 
and maintenance of these assets has been steadily increasing, as will 
be seen from the following figures: 


Year Expenditure {in lakhs of rupees) 

1956-57 . 3,540 

1960-61 .. 4,328 

1965- 66 .. .. .. 6,677 

1966- 67 . 7,177 

1967- 68 . 8,086 

(Revised 

Estimate) 


6.02. In view of this increasing expenditure year by year, it is 
very necessary that modem techniques and improved methods for 
maintenance are adopted, not only to effect economy in expenditure 
but also to maintain the assets in a satisfactory state of repairs, 
under steadily increasing density of traffic. 

6.03. The major expenditure in the Civil Engineering Depart¬ 
ment is on track maintenance. Hois e^enditure, in addition to the 
cost of materials, tools and other equipments consists of the wages 
paid to the permanent and the temporary gangs and the cost of 
supervisory staff. While the expenditure on permanent gangs is 
more or less constant, an an^dysis of the expenditure, per equated 
track kilometre, on the temporary gangs of the broad gauge rail¬ 
ways, shows the following position: 


Railway 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 1966-67 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Central 

758 

763 

821 

861 

882 

537 

Eastern 

642 

697 

935 

866 

746 

646 

Northern .. 

116 

122 

189 

241 

288 

218 

Southern 

568 

396 

425 

501 

640 

463 

South-Eastern 

1033 

1250 

1274 

994 

844 

543 

South Central 

— 

— 



4 .. 

810 

Western 

859 

805 

612 

493 

440 

372 
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It win be seen from the above statement that the expenditure on 
temporary gangs is coming down but it is still comparatively high on 
certain Eailways. This is attributed to the fact that on large sections, 
where doublings were completed and opened for traffic, there were 
maintenance problems 2 md for dealing with them, temporary 
labour had to be put on. It is also understood that sleeper renewals 
had to be done prematurely on certain sections laid with soft wood 
sleepers. In order to have better maintenance and also to reduce the 
expenditure per equated track kilometre it is suggested that the 
Railways should adopt the steps indicated in the following para¬ 
graphs. 

6.04. Better track standards have to be adopted now on account 
of the additional strain on the permanent way, caused by the rapid 
increase in the density of traffic brought about by the use of the 
more powerful diesel and electric locomotives and heavier BOX and 
otl^er types of wagons. Improved signalling and other operational 
aids have made higher speeds possible. The Railway Board has 
recently prescribed heavier track standards for trunk routes, 
namely, 52 kg rails and N-}-6 standard of sleepers i.e. 1600 sleepers 
per kilometre, and is even thinking of increasing the standard to 
60 kg rails on important sections where the traffic density exceeds 
20 gross million tonnes. A comparison of the track standards adopted 
in foreign Railways with that on the Indian Railways is given 
below: 



Maximum 

speed 

km./hr. 

Rail 

Section 

kg. 

Sleepers 
per km. 

Ballast 

cushion 

Germany . 

. 160 

54 

1666 

12' 

France . 

. 160 

60 

1722 

10' 

Italy.. 

. 160 

60 

1666 

12' 

Switzerland. 

. 140 

54 

1666 

16' 


Experiments conducted by the Research, Designs and Standards 
Organisation, Lucknow, during the past few months, have given 
valuable data to show that even the 90 lb rails on N-|-3 sleepers 
can permit higher speeds, provided certain improvements are 
effected in the methods of track maintenance. However, the need 
for a heavier trjick standard arises from the fact that, unless the 
weight of rails and the sleeper density corresponds to the increase 
in the traffic density, the wear and tear of the track will be greater 
and the renewal cycle will be of shorter duration. Track renewals 
require speed restrictions which slow down the operation as alsn 
the speeds of trains. Therefore, both from the economic and opera¬ 
tional points of view, railways should pursue vigorously their 
programme of track strengthening and track modernisation. 

6.05. As regards ballasting, although considerable funds have 
been allotted and utilised during the Third Five Year Plan, portions 
of trunk routes are still deficient in respect of the prescribed 10 
inches cushion of ballast. In this connection, we find that the Rail¬ 
way Board has recently issued directives to the various zonal 
railways that the available funds should be utilised for ballasting 
the trunk routes and main lines in preference to branch lines. 'IWs 
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IS a move in the right direction and we hope that with the steps 
taken by the Railway Board to rationalise the specifications for 
stone ballast, adequate supplies will become available and that 
ballasting programmes will go ahead quickly and purposefully. 

6,06. The type of sleepers has a direct effect not only on the 
economics of maintenance but also on the modernisation plans for 
signalling. The present total procurement of wooden, steel, and cast 
iron sleepers on the Railways is as shown in the statement: 


Statement showing the number of different categories of wooden sleepers, 
steel trough and cast iron procured by the Indian Railways from the 
year 1961-62 to 1966-67 


Year 

Species 

B.G. 

M.G. 

N.G. 



Nos. 

Nos. 

Nos. 

1961-62 

.. Sal 

Durable 

72,432 

1,25,631 

2,63,710 

2,24,754 

1,06,575 

82,122 


Total 

1,98,063 

4,88,464 

1,88,697 


Non-Durable 

12,48,020 

10,69,159 

1,55,083 

1962-63 

trough 

Cast Iron 
.. Sal 

Durable 

0-81 

45 -93* 
72,840 
1,46,520 

2,25,220 

3,26,808 

1,45,5« 

1,01,994 


Total 

2,19,360 

5,52,028 

2,47,556 

1963-64 

Non-Durable 

Steel trough 

Cast Iron 
.. Sal 

Durable 

13,54,189 

2-08* 

48 

46,982 

2,30,617 

13,35,143 

2,88,839 

5,00,1(» 

2,72,096 

1,19,979 

1,97,052 


Total 

2,77 5QO 

7,88,948 

3,17,031 



1964-65 

Non-Durable 

Steel trough 

Cast Iron 
.. Sal 

Durable 

12,85,110 

4 •21* 

53 -se* 
85,957 
2,03,469 

17,11,821 

1,99,787 

3,77,671 

3.23,554 

1,54,500 

2,37,584 


Total 

2,89,426 

5,77,458 

3,92,084 


Non-Durable 

Steel trough 

Cast Iron 

10,94,857 

7 •43* 
58,65* 

16,16,654 

3.10,764 

1965-66 

.. Sal 

Durable 

83,334 

2,78,681 

2,73,474 

2,86,728 

1,08,698 

1,20,974 


Total 

3,62,015 

5,62,202 

2J19.172 

1966-67 

Non-Durable 

Steel trough 

Cast Iron 
.. Sal 

Durable 

9,19,051 

6 ■69* 
29,33* 
1,29,135 
3,40,948 

12,79,019 

2,59,781 

4,34,557 

1,46,463 

20,000 

17,970 


Total 

4,70,083 

6,94,338 

38,027 


Non-Durable 

Steel trough 

Cast Iron 

11,46,227 

5 ■95* 

4 00* 

6,79,470 

34,950 


*la lakhs. 
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It will be seen that the soft wood and cast iron varieties constitute 
a good percentage of the available sleepers. In recent years, it h^ 
been found that the life of even the creosoted soft wood sleepers is 
only about 8 to 10 years and in some localities even less. The main 
reason for this is the inadequate availability of creosote, with the 
result that only 2 to 3 lbs per eft. is being used for sleepers, against 
8 to 10 lbs used in foreign countries. Apart from the increased 
annual cost of service due to such a short life, these frequent 
renewals disturb the track bed which then takes considerable time 
to settle down. For this reason it would be advisable to use sleepers 
which have a minimum life of 20 years. It is therefore suggested 
that the intake of soft wood sleepers should be restricted only to 
such quantities as can be properly creosoted. 

6.07. CST-9 (cast iron) sleepers have been used widely in the 
past but experience has shown that these have also to be renewed, 
on certain heavy density routes, in less than 20 years and, in addi¬ 
tion, are not suitable for track circuiting and automatic sig nallin g. 
Wooden sleepers have been used in the past for these purposes but 
are in short supply. It is in this context that the manufacture and 
the use of concrete sleepers assumes the greatest importance, since 
the only type of sleeper that can replace or make up the shortage of 
wooden sleepers is the concrete sleeper. Therefore, the Indian 
Railways have to go in for concrete sleepers in a big way and we 
suggest that they should draw up a programme for an annual 
relaying of at least 150 miles with concrete sleepers on the trunk 
routes, progressively increasing the pace as the availability of 
concrete sleepers increases. It is understood that after the difficulty 
about a suitable elastic fastening has been successfully resolved, a 
stage has now been reached when concrete sleepers can be expected 
to go into production during the course of the present year, to be 
laid in the track soon thereafter. We also understand that a great 
advance has been made by the Research, Designs & Standards Orga¬ 
nisation in developing a new type of elastic fastening which would 
be used not only on concrete sleepers but on other sleepers as well. 

6.08. The development of elastic fastenings would also go a long 
way in improving the maintenance on the railways. It was the lack 
of these fastenings that restricted the use of long welded rails on 
the Railways in a big way. Their use will reduce occurrence of 
track defects, lessen renewal cycles, increase the life of rails, and 
eventually lead to a reduction in maintenance costs. Therefore, the 
use of long welded rails and concrete sleepers should provide an 
ideal solution to many track problems. 

6.09. The age old practice on railways has been the manual main¬ 
tenance of track with beaters and picks, with a section of 3 to 4 
miles being attended to by a permanent way gang under a gang 
mate. The usual practice so far has been the continuous through 
packing from one end of the gang beat to the other inter-spaced by 
the picking-up of slacks, as they develop in the track. Railways are 
now changing to directed maintenance. In this system, a more 
responsible supervisor takes measurements and directs as to where 
and to what extent the maintenance has to be undertaken and 
also supervises the actual work. More sophisticated instruments 
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will be used and a better standard of track maintenance will be 
eiasured. As a further check, periodical testing of the track by track 
recording cars should be intensified and scientific evaluation made 
of the results. In foreign countries, where directed maintenance has 
been put into operation, considerable economies have been effected 
and, at the same time improved track conditions achieved. It is 
understood that the Railway Board has taken steps to introduce 
directed maintenance, as an experimental measure, on one of their 
trunk routes. The aim of all track maintenance must be to reduce 
the frequency of the opening out of the permanent way and to 
ensiure that the track will remain in good condition for at least one 
year, if not more. To ensure this, maintenance work has to be done 
either by machines or by measured shovel packing, at least on the 
trunk routes. Measured shovel packing can be used only for flat 
bottom sleepers. For the heavy concrete sleepers and the CST-9 
sleepers, maintenance by machines seems to be the only answer on 
important trunk routes, where traffic density is heavy. The railways 
have made a beginning in regard to both machine maintenance and 
measured shovel packing.' Since satisfactory results have been 
reported, these methods should be extended to cover the important 
trunk routes, as early as possible. 

6.10. A question that arises in connection with the new methods 
of maintenance is the fear amongst the labour and the organised 
unions that it may lead to some retrenchment. It is quite possible 
that the employment potential in the category of gangmen may be 
somewhat reduced but considering the economies and the increased 
avenues of promotion that will result for this category of staff, it 
is to be hoped that there will be no opposition to the introduction 
of such improved methods. 

6.11. The annual expenditure on track renewal and track mainte¬ 
nance on the railways for the years 1962-63 to 1966-67 is given 
below: 


(Crores of lU.) 


Year 







Track 

renewal 

Track 

maintenance 

Total 

1962-63 






.. 

56-26 

22-27 

78-53 

1963-64 



, , 


, , 

, , 

60-12 

25-23 

85-35 

1964-65 






, , 

59 -93 

26-91 

86-84 

1965-66 






* , 

56-02 

28 -52 

84-54 

1966-67 



•• 


•• 

•• 

44-48 

29-58 

74-06 


This is a very sizeable expenditure and the utmost care has to be 
taken in the planning and execution of track renewal works to 
ensure the best results. For the various arrangements to be made, 
including the procurement of track materials, machinery, their 
proper fistribution and deployment, the training of the staff and 
coordination with other departments, it appears essential that there 
should be a “track cell” attached to each railway to perform these 
functions effectively. The track cells must make comprehensive 
plans to make an efficient and regular use of the welding plants and 
track maintenance machines, ultrasonic flaw detectors, and the 
available track recording cars. We expect that this step will not 
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only help in improving the standard of track maintenance and repairs 
but also lead to substantial economies. 

6.12. Simultaneously with the adoption of improved methods of 
track maintenance, railways should also take steps to rehabilitate 
weak formations on some of the important routes. Considerable 
sums of money have to be spent every year, particularly during the 
monsoon periods, in attending to spots where the formation or the 
subsoil is poor. A Formation Engineering Section is now function¬ 
ing in the RDSO. The Railways should make full use of this. The 
R.D.S.O. should also design and develop suitable mechanical equip¬ 
ments for excavating and removing the top soil in bad formations 
and for replacing the same with good blanketting material. If such 
equipments are designed, they enable these operations to be 
carried out during blocks available between train services and it 
will facilitate the rehabilitation programme of weak formations on 
the railways. 



Chapter VII 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


R^air and Maintenance of Rolling Stock 

7.01. The repair and maintenance of rolling stock constitute one 
of the major heads of revenue expenditure on the Railways. With 
the progressive increase in the number of locomotives, carriages and 
wagons, on line, this expenditure has been steadily increasing. The 
following tables give the details of the expenditure incurred during 
the years 1950-51, 1965-66 and 1966-67 and the holdings at the end 
of each of these years : 


(A) Expenditure 




1950-51 

1965-66 

1966-67 



(In 

lakhs of Rs.) 


Maintenance of locomotives 
Maintenance of Carriages 

and 

1166 

4363 

4639 

Wagons 


1174 

4152 

4468 

Total 

. . 

2340 

8515 

9107 


(Bl Holdings 






1951 

1966 

1967 

Loepmotives ; 





(a) Steam. 

BG 

5,331 

6,619 

6,425 

MG 

2,490 

3,600 

3,603 

(b) Diesel. 

BG 

17 

520 

569 

MG 

— 

174 

174 

(c) Electric 

BG 

68 

381 

402 

MG 

4 

22 

20 

Carriages ; 

BG 

6,973 

12,683 

12,793 

fyagons : 

MG 

6,422 

10,003 

9,944 

BG 

148,675 

257,220 

261,334 


MO 

42,515 

90,960 

91,722 


7.02. There has been a steady increase in diesel and electric 
engine holdings. As regards coaching and wagon stock, there will 
be progressive increase in the percentage of I.C.F. steel coaches and 
bogie wagons. It is in this context of the changing pattern of hold¬ 
ings and the growing dieslisation and electrification that the whole 
problem of the maintenance and periodical overhaul of rolling stock 
has to be reviewed so that the work of rolling stock repair may be 
redistributed more rationally amongst the various workshops. 

7.03. The development of workshop facilities on Indian Railways 
has a historical background. Consequent on the various Railways 
having been under different managements, they developed their own 
facilities with the object of achieving self-sufficiency. Every repair 
shop had its own standard of efficiency and was, more or less, self- 
contained. The absence of any supporting industry, either in the 
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private or in the public sector, capable of manufacturing and supply¬ 
ing spare parts, had compelled the different Railways to manufac¬ 
ture almost all their requirements in their own workshops. The 
result is that there are today as many as 30 major and 18 minor 
mechanical workshops on the Indian Railways for the repair and 
overhaul of rolling stock. This has led to considerable multiplication 
of repair arrangements, multiplicity of costly equipment and a 
diffused stocking of spare parts and materials, which inevitably 
builds up inventories. This has hampered the rational distribution 
of work and the introduction of a systematic belt-type repair 
system in suitable major railway workshops so as to reduce costs 
and improve productivity. We, therefore, consider that it is high 
time that workshop re-organization is taken up with suflBcient fore¬ 
thought, imagination and co-ordinated planning to obtain optimum 
results. Unless this problem is examined in the light of the changing 
requirements, there is a grave danger of capacity remaining idle, 
ad-hoc use being made of facilities which may not be adequately 
productive, and the likely accumulation of components and spares 
for certain classes of locomotives which may soon be eliminated. 
The problem, therefore, warrants close examination and early 
action. 

7.04. Some of the railways abroad, notably the German and the 
Japanese, provide ample evidence of having achieved substantial 
results by adopting improved techniques. The services of Mr. 
Michael Dehm, Director of Productivity, German Federal Railways, 
were secured by the Ministry of Railways towards the end of 1958 to 
examine the working of the repair workshops of the railways. His 
report contains some very valuable suggestions for effecting sub¬ 
stantial economies and increased productivity. The important recom¬ 
mendations contained in the report are : 

(i) Pooling of the workshop resources under centralised con¬ 
trol with a view to secure : 

(a) Co-ordinated planning and distribution of work bet¬ 
ween different* workshops on a rationalised basis; 

(b) Development of improved repair techniques; 

(c) Introduction and upkeep of proper regulations; 

(d) Development of a system of cost accounting, which 
would enable comparison between different work¬ 
shops and serve as a guide to improved budgeting and 
planning of production. 

(ii) Introduction of anti-corrosion techniques and improved 
painting of coaches and wagons to retain the paint on tlte 
passenger coaches for their life time and on the wagons 
for 12 to 16 years as on the German railways, against our 
practice of repainting passenger coaches every 9 to 18 
months and wagons every 3 years; 

(iii) Chemical treatment of boiler feed water to extend the 
period between successive overhaul of locomotive boilers 
from four to six or even upto eight years; 
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(iv) Reduction in the time required for the periodical over¬ 
haul of passenger coaches, from 20 days as on Indian 
^ilways to 3 days as on the German Railways; 

(v) Increase in the mileage run between two successive over¬ 
hauls of locomotives from 1,20,000 miles to 1,75,000 miles; 

(vi) The period between two successive periodical overhauls 
of passenger coaches and wagons to be increased. It is from 
2 to 3 years for passenger coaches and 4 years for 
wagons on the German railways as compared to 9 to 18 
months and 3 years respectively here; 

<vii) Reclamation of underframes of condemned coaches and 
wagons whereby considerable savings had been effected 
on the German Railways; 

<viil) Making a number of technical improvements and adopting 
methods of savings in the consumption of material upto 
30 per cent; 

(ix) Discontinuance of wooden body coaches and extensive 
development of welding techniques in the manufacture of 
coaches and wagons; 

(x) Continuity of tenure of Works Managers and giving them 
an over-all control of all departments in the workshops. 
Further highly skilled workers in important jobs should 
be selected on the basis of performance and aptitudes; 

(xi) Introduction of proper cost-accounting techniques on the 
lines of Chittaranjan Locomotives Works and batch cost¬ 
ing for similar types of units having similar repair 
features; 

(xii) Proforma depreciation and interest on investment in a 
workshop to be incorporated in the cost data and taken out 
of the proforma on cost figure to enable the Works 
Manager to have a complete appreciation of the incidence 
of costs due to investment in the workshops with a view 
to keep it down; 

<xiii) Social welfare expenditure, which constitutes a fairly 
substantial amount and which varies from shop to shop, 
to be separately accounted for and incorporate in the 
“proforma on cost”; and 

(xiv) The productivity in our repair shops which when 
compared with the West Germany was only 30% i.e. 
1:3.2, to be boosted to 1:1.4 witMn a few years, with the 
implementation of the above recommendations. 

7.05. It was also stated by Mr. Dehm that the German Railways 
would be willing to provide the following facilities, if it was decided 
to implement these recommendations, namely: 

(i) Deputation of necessary techniceil personnel to India 
whose wages would be paid by the German Railways, but 
the Indian Railways would bear their expenses on board¬ 
ing and lodging in India; 
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(ii) All the technical data needed for implementation of the 
recommendations; 

(iii) Supply, free of charge, of jigs and fixtures which were 
spare with them but would be useful in India. 

7.06. Mr. Dehm’s report was considered by the Railway Board in 
1960 and the Railway Adviser in London was asked to furnish his 
assessment after visiting the workshops in German and examining 
their arrangements for repairs to rolling stock and discussing 
matters with Mr. Dehm. The Railway Adviser supported Mr. Dehm’s 
recommendations in essential respects. However, during that period, 
the Railway Board was engaged in initiating measures for introduc¬ 
ing incentives in repair workshops and, therefore, adequate action 
was not taken on Mr. Dehm’s report. The incentive scheme has 
pushed up the productivity by about 52 per cent. The output of the 
repair workshops, as compared with that of the German railways, is 
now about 46 per cent, i.e. the productivity ratio is now 1: 22 as 
against 1:1.4 visualised by Mr. Dehm. The gap is still wide. It is 
unfortunate that the follow-up action on the recommendations has 
been delayed so long and that the assistance oifpred was not availed 
of. We recommend that this report should be quickly re-examined 
and implemented to the extent found feasible. 

7107. It is obvious that with the rapid change, that is taking place 
in the types and holdings of the rolMng stock, the railways cannot 
continue to adhere to the old concept of each zonal railway being 
seK-sufficient in respect of repair facilities needed for them. The 
modern trend in foreign countries is to delink the operating units 
from repair workshops and to introduce centralised control over 
them. We recommend that the railways should also follow this 
pattern and, to start with, the Kanchrapara and Khargpur workshops 
should be placed under the control of the General Manager, 
Chittaranjan Locomotive Works, Chittaranjan and the General 
Manager, Diesel Locomotive Works, Varanasi, respectively. This will 
lead to better coordination in planning for the manufacture and 
procurement of the spares required for the engines, as also a fuller 
and quicker appreciation of the weaknesses, if any, in the design 
features or the materials used. With the control of the repair shops 
being placed under an authority independent of the operating units, 
there will also be an opportunity to ascertain dispassionately any 
mis-handling of the locomotives or inadequate maintenance while in 
use on line. This arrangement may also lead to a reduction in the ^ 
time required for an overhaul, since the stocking of spare equip¬ 
ment life electric motors, diesel engines, wheel-sets and axles, etc. 
can be rationalised. The central control of the two workshops by an 
authority different from the operating imits, advocated above, should 
later on be extended to other workshops also. This wiU give the 
much needed relief to the Chief Mechanical Engineers, whose atten¬ 
tion will have to be increasingly concentrated on the day-to-day 
maintenance of the rolling stock and coordination of the traction 
problems. 

7.08. Every effort should be made to maximize the output in 
those workshops which are set apart and modified and equipped for 
specific use. These modifications and additional equipment would be 
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fairly expensive and should be fully productive. In this connection, 
we have to refer to the Parel Loco Workshops, for which there is a 
scheme to equip it for the overhaul of broad gauge electric and 
diesel locomotives, which are based pn the Central and the Western 
Railways. While we agree that this may evehtuaUy be necessary, 
we suggest that the possibility of putting the maximum load on 
Kanchrapara and Khargpur workshops should first be fully explored, 
before the conversion of Parel Workshop is taken up. The decision 
of the Railway Board to centralise repairs to the diesel locomotives 
of the southern and South Central Railways at the Golden Rock 
Workshops seems to be a sound one and co^orms to the policy we 
have suggested in earlier paragraphs. 

7.09. As mentioned earUer, the holdings of the passenger and the 
goods stock on the Indian Railways will go on increasing and while 
some of this increase can be catered for by increasing the produc¬ 
tivity of the existing workshops and by reducing the frequency of 
rolling stock over-hauls eventually and also reducing the time t^en 
in each overhaul, a stage is bound to be reached when additional 
workshop facilities will be required. This, therefore, should be kept 
in view and advance planning should be made to make use of suit¬ 
able steam locomotive workshops, which will be released as a result 
of dieselisation and electrification for the purpose of doing POH to 
coaching stock and wagons and thereby the need for putting up new 
workshops for this purpose may perhaps be obviated. This task should 
not be left to the Zonal Railways, as they cannot view the prob¬ 
lem in a comprehensive and coordinated manner from an all Railway 
perspective. ' 

7.10. Even after setting apart some of the locomotive shops for 
conversion into carriage and wagon repair shops, it is likely that 
some of the smaller units may be found surplus in which case they 
should be disposed of. 

7.11. Another problem that will face the railways is the spare 
capacity that wovdd be available in the steam locomotive sheds. On 
the Eastern and South Eastern Railways, where electrification and 
dieselisation have proceeded substantially, the question of the 
closure of some of these sheds should b^ pursued with urgency on 
a rational basis. Thus the Calcutta area now homes mainly shunt¬ 
ing engines and a few goods engines. Some of these sheds are fairly 
large and expensive to maintain. Many loco sheds are located in 
close proximity at Sealdah, Chitpur, Naihati Bandel and Howrah. 
If the Railways adhere to the time-honoured arrangements of self- 
sufficiency, none of them will be closed, but since economy is so 
vital, the most economical solution of the problem sho^d be 
found on an all railway basis. We have been informed that the 
Eastern Railway is considering the question of closing down the 
Sealdah Shed and converting it into an EMU maintenance shed. We 
are, inclined to think that by relocating engines, one or more of 
these sheds may be closed. We suggest that the Railway Board should 
give priority to the allocation of diesel shunters in this area to 
facilitate the early closure of these steam sheds. On the South 
Eastern Railway also, there is scope for closing down one of the 
steam sheds either at Tatanagar or at Chakradharpur. The staff 
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strength for the maintenance of Steam Ijocomotives on the Railways 
should also be progressively adjusted in relation to the degree of 
utilisation of these locomotives. 

7.12. Linked to this is the question of development of new sh^ 
for hauHliTig diesel and electric locomotives. This is a matter which 
should not be considered individually by Zonal Railways, but should 
be determined on the basis of the long term perspective of dieaelisa- 
tion and electrification. Even if dieselisation spear-heads electrifica¬ 
tion on any section, infructuous investment in the development of 
facilities for the maintenance of diesel locomotives in the interim 
phase should, as far as possible, be obviated. Electrification on the 
South Eastern Railway is proceeding from Calcutta side upto Durg 
and on the Central Railway upto Bhusaval. The logical development 
will be the extension of electrification between Bhusaval and Durg. 
This should be kept in mind while planning the diesel shed facilities 
at Itarsi or elsewhere. The same consideration applies to the Delhi- 
Agra section. Here Delhi being the hub of traffic, the logical sequel 
to the extension of electrification upto Delhi should be the electri¬ 
fication of Delhi-Agra-Tundla section also, so as to stren^hen this 
important section which would also become an alternative route 
between Tundla and Delhi. In this context the question, which merits 
consideration is whether Tughlakabad is the best location for a 
diesel locomotive shed. Any proposal for new diesel sheds should 
be viewed with caution. Their equipment is costly and if practices 
in countries like the U.S.A. are any guide, it should be our 
endeavour to manage with as few diesel sheds as possible. Here 
again if every Zonal Railway tries to be selfcontained, it will be 
very costly. 

7.13. In respect of the day-to-day problems of maintenance of the 
rolling stock on the zonal railways, we suggest that work study 
teams should be periodically constituted to visit and make a detailed 
investigation of the work that is being done in the loco sheds and 
Bids lines, with a view to improving the methods and effecting 
economy and efficiency. They should particularly look into such 
matters as the quality of the work done, material consumed, labour 
productivity, adequacy of the facilities, measures for bringing down 
costs and costing arrangements etc. 

7.14. There is an element of divided responsibility at present in 
the matter of maintenance of the electric locomotives and the 
elecWcal components of the diesel locomotives. We recommend that 
all this work should be centralised vmder on authority, who may be 
designated as the Chief Traction Engineer. A stage for this re¬ 
designation would be reached when the present Chief Mechanical 
Engineer is relieved of his workshop responsibilities. The Chief 
Traction Engineer will have Senior Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineers to assist him. The Chief Electrical Engineer will then only 
be responsible for the maintenance of fixed assets and the supply 
and distribution of power. The Chief Traction Engineer may be a 
Mechanical or an Electrical Engineer. 

7.15. It will be necessary to build up a cadre of Traction Engineers 
with knowledge of both the mechanical and the electrical branches. 
For this purpose, graduates who are recruited through the Union 
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Public Service Commission, as also the special class apprentices 
trained in Jamalpur, should be given an intensive course, during 
their period of training, in the maintenance of all the three types 
of traction, namely steam, diesel and electric. 

7.16. In regard to cost accounting, we find that the existing 
arrangements in the workshops are not satisfactory for cost control, 
comparison of costs between different workshops and for serving 
as guides to the Works Managers in keeping down the costs. A 
comparison of the time factor and production costs between various 
workshops will also be an effective means of introducing improve¬ 
ments and stimulating a healthy competition amongst the work¬ 
shops. This can be achieved only if the costing techniques in vogue 
in the workshops are improved and are brought on a par with the 
procedure followed in the Chittaranjan Locomotive Works. Proforma 
depreciation and assessed dividend liability should be incorporated 
in the on-cost figures and not merely shown in the ‘proforma on 
cost’ figure. The variable element and fixed cost should be separately 
shown in the statistics. With the rationalisation in the work, which 
we have proposed, it should be a simple matter to introduce batch- 
costing for identical types. If necessary, sampling techniques, which 
are fairly well recognised, ma3r be adopted for this purpose. In the 
case of locomotives and coaches, costing should be done for series 
of assemblies involving similar repair operations namely, under¬ 
gears, electrical components, wheels and axles, brasses, boilers, 
tenders, coach bodies etc. We-would leave this sub-division to the 
judgment of the Railway Board to accord with practical considera- 
tions. We recognise that in an enviioiunent of continuous variation 
of material prices and wages, monetary costing loses much of its 
significance, unless variations due to these factors are precisely 
assessed and allowed for so as to enable a correct comparison to be 
made with a fixed norm. This, however, seems difficult until a more 
stable position is reached. In these circumstances, costing in physical 
terms would be more meaningful and we, therefore, suggest that in 
addition to monetary costs, man-hours utilised per unit of output 
and the cost of materials used, should be shown in the statistics. 
Comparative figures of total output should be detailed including 
value of the components turned out in a workshop. The total cost 
par man hour, as an overall index, will also be valuable. 



Chapter VIII 

SIGNALLING AND TELECOMMUNICATION 


8.01. The Railway Accidents Committee in item 84 of Chapter 
XI—Part II of their report had made the following recommenda¬ 
tions : 

“We consider the adoption of modern electrical signalling in 
India essential and inescapable in the interests of safety 
and efficiency, and make the following suggestion. 

XXX 

Where the anticipated increase in the intensity of train services 
on a double line section is proposed to be met by the pro¬ 
vision of additional lines, the comparative advantages of 
providing automatic block signalling on existing lines 
should be considered in the light of its providing a higher 
standard of safety and capacity. 

At large stations and yards, where the operation of points and 
signals from a number of cabins involves considerable co¬ 
ordination, the provision of route relay interlocking shotild 
be considered as an essential measure”. (Page 253). 

The World Bank Team on coal transport had also emphasised the 
necessity of modernisation of signalling. The developments, which 
have taken place since the Railway Accidents Committee’s report, 
are mentioned in Appendix VIII/8. 

8.02. With the steady increase in the number of sections that are 
being dieselised and electrified, the provision of automatic signall¬ 
ing on such sections will result in improved operation by avoiding 
delays in train passing work due to lapses in the human element. In 
the advanced countries, modernisation of signalling and telecomuni- 
cation has served as an instrument for increasing safety, enhancing 
speeds, and providing greater flexibility and increasing line capa¬ 
city. 

8.03. We, therefore, strongly recommend that Indian Railways 
should embark upon a long term integrated plan for the modernisa¬ 
tion of their signalling. This seems to have been impeded by two 
basic factors namely, 

(a) the deficiency of wooden sleepers and the delay in the 
development of a substitute the reinforced cement concrete 
sleeper and its fittings; and 

(b) the non-availability of adequate foreign exchange to meet 
the cost of equipment and the fee for securing the circuit 
diagrams, for installing the equipment. 

8.04. We have now been informed by the Railway Board that 
arrangements for the indigenous manufacture of reinforced cement 
concrete sleepers and fittings have been finalised. With a view to 
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examining the possibility of the indigenous manufacture of the 
electronic equipment in question, we visited the works of Messrs 
Saxby & Farmer in Calcutta, and Siemens in Bombay—^the two well 
recognised manufacturers of signalling equipment in the country. 
We also visited the Indian Telephone Industries at Bangalore, which 
also manufactures electronic relays. Its Managing Director gave us 
the impression that it could take up some of the manufacturing work 
in which the Study Team was interested; but later the Ministry of 
Communications expressed its inability to take it up, as telecom¬ 
munication equipment would keep it fully occupied. M/s. Saxby & 
Farmer have a unit where some simple electronic equipment is 
being manufactured. They, however, have plans for its expansion, 
if they were given a reasonable hope of securing continuing orders. 
They have given us an approximate estimate of their forei^ 
exchange requirements, for the purchase of raw materials and this 
varies from 5 to 10% of the cost of different equipments, which are 
not available indigenously. All the manufacturing work will be 
undertakeh at their works and the technical ‘know-how’ will be 
secured from their principals in the United Eongdom. M/s. Siemens 
have not yet set up a manufacturing unit for this purpose, but are 
prepared to do so, provided there is a long term rmderstanding for 
the purchase of their equipment. We are, therefore, satisfied that the 
indigenous manufacture of modem signalling equipment in the 
country is practicable, and suggest that the Railway Board should 
make very early arrangements for its manufacture. The necessary 
foreign exchange for the purchase of imported raw materials should 
be provided. 

8.05, We have been informed by the Research, Designs & 
Standards Organisation that it will be able to provide the circuit 
diagrams for the installation of the equipment. Technology in this 
sphere is continuously advancing, and while, to some extent, 
dependence on the manufacturing firms in keeping track of this 
advancement cannot be avoided, the Research, Designs & Standards 
Organisation should itself take effective steps to develop research 
with a view to evolving an improved design for the signalling equip¬ 
ment needed by the Railways. We have been informed that proto¬ 
types could be manufactured in the Railways Signalling Workshops 
at Secunderabad which should be suitably equipped for this pur¬ 
pose. We, however, agree that the duplication of facilities is not 
desirable and that the manufacturing task may be left to the esta¬ 
blished and reputed firms, if a suitable agreement can be reached 
v/ith them. 

8.06. Having examined the possibility of the indigenous manufac¬ 
ture of the electronic equipment, we have to evolve an annual 
plan for the modernisation of signalling. We suggest that the follow¬ 
ing plan of works should be carried out annually: 

(i) 150 to 200 kms. of automatic signalling. 

(ii) Panel interlocking at about 20 roadside stations, where 
automatic signalling has been or is being introduced. 

(iii) Route-relay interlocking at 2, or 3 large stations. 

(iv) Mechanisation of one large marshalling yard. 



(v) Progressive change over to electric power signals at 
stations, where track circuiting work has been or is being 
done. 

These suggestions are in addition to the improvements which may 
be needed in other directions. 

8.07. The Railway Accidents Committee had recommended the 
installation of automatic train control. We are glad to learn that 
automatic train control equipment is being installed on the Se^dah- 
Burdwan and Gaya-Moghalsarai sections of the Eastern Railway. 
With the increasing density of traffic and speed of trains, it is very 
necessary to have this safety device installed on important sections 
where traffic density is heavy and speeds are high. 

8.08. We suggest that the electrical control arrangements should 
be devised for the operation of outlying points in colliery sidings so 
as to eliminate the existing time consuming arrangements for their 
manual operation by the use of keys. The present manual system is 
out-moded and delays pilot work, in addition to being expensive 
and should, therefore, be replaced by a modern electric control 
system which can be operated economically. 

8.09. We wish also to emphasise the importance of the efficient 
maintenance of highly sophisticated signalling equipments. The 
Railways should, therefore, embark quicMy upon an intensive prog¬ 
ramme for the training of the existing staff so that, as and when the 
new equipments are to be installed, they may have the requisite 
know-how and ability to instal and maintain the equipment effi¬ 
ciently. 

8.10. An efficient communication system is also an essential pre¬ 
requisite to the proper regulation and control of movement of tr^c. 
In this connection the Estimate Committee of Parliament in their 
thirty third report had remarked as follows : 

“The Committee are of the opinion that the present means of 
communications (telegraph, telephone, teleprinters etc.) on 
Indian Railways are inadequate and in many cases out¬ 
moded. They feel that if proper and adequate means of 
communications are provided on Railways, there will be 
great improvement in the operating position and the move¬ 
ment of traffic will be considerably accelerated”. 

The Railways have now an extensive network of overhead commu¬ 
nications for administrative and operational purposes and tele¬ 
printer services have also been installed between certain important 
centres, but they constantly fail largely due to the theft of copper 
wires hll over the country. The State Police and the Railway 
Protection force have woe-fuUy failed in arresting this nefarious 
activity, which completely nullifies the efficient control of move¬ 
ments. When the communications are restored, it takes hours to sort 
out the position and to restore normalcy. It seems obvious that this 
matter has not been pursued with sufficient vigour and determina¬ 
tion. Surprise patrolling by road in vulnerable areas may yield 
useful results. Although the total loss of copper wire from com¬ 
munication lines in 1966-67 amounted to Rs. 64.2 lakhs, yet the loss 
to the Railways by way of train detention is many times more. 
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8.11. We understand it has been agreed in principle that the 
Railways should take over their own communication lines from the 
Posts & Telegraph Department. Joint discussions are now proceed¬ 
ing as to the price of the equipment. We really cannot appreciate 
why the pricing question should hold up the transfer between two 
departments of the Government of India. Pricing should not be 
such a complicated affair either. There should be no bargaining and 
all that need be done is to determine the book value of the equip¬ 
ment jointly by the respective financial authorities. If the two 
departments cannot come to terms, the obvious course is to ask the 
Cabinet to decide. But this should not hold up the transfer, once the 
other practical problems have been settled, which we rmderstand 
has already been done. 

8.12. The railways contemplate replacing the copper wires by 
A.C.S.R. conductors (aluminium conductor steel reinforced) both 
for saving foreign exchange and for preventing thefts. We suggest 
that the Railways should undertake a crash programme of replace¬ 
ment so that they may be relieved of the problems created by thefts 
at the earliest. On the main lines of the Eastern Railway, we under¬ 
stand that underground cabling has been done by the P&T Depart¬ 
ment, which is less liable to failures or outside interference. 

8.13. All modern managements depend on quick dissemination of 
information and prompt and timely flow of data for decision-making, 
which is nowhere so vital as on the railways, where, for efficient 
operation and control, a fool-proof tele-communication system is 
essential. This can be ensured only by an extensive microwave net¬ 
work connecting the railway headquarters with the divisional head¬ 
quarters and principal operation points, yards, etc. The Railways 
have now launched a scheme for having a microwave network 
covering about six thousand route kilometres’of railway lines. The 
installation on about 4000 route kms has been completed and the 
balance is likely to be completed by March, 1969. This installation 
will link up some of the important strategic points on the trunk 
routes of the railways. Aanother 6000 to 8000 route kms of micro- 
wave installation should reasonably fortify the main trunk routes 
with a reliable communication system which, we suggest, should be 
programmed for execution during the ensuing plan. 

8.14. With the completion of an efficient and dependable tele¬ 
communication system, it should be possible for railways to minimise 
some of the present day difficulties, like tracing and linking up un¬ 
connected and missing wagons, abnormal delays en-route etc. 
Railways are already installing computers and it should be possible 
to work out suitable programmes for wagon allotment, movement 
control and the transfer of wagons. The Divisional Onerating 
Superintendent of a Division should be able to get advance informa¬ 
tion of the number of wagons that flow into his Division, point-wise 
and commodity ■wise, within the ensuing 24 hours. With a better 
telecommunication system and wagon control programme, quicker 
transit and better service to the customers will be possible. 

8.15. We wish to reiterate the imnortance of an efficient communi¬ 
cation system for the Railways and we hone that Hmitationa of 
finance will not stand in the way and that energetic stens will be 
taken to implement the change^ suggested as expeditiously as possi¬ 
ble. 



Chapter IX 


RAILWAY SAFETY 

9.01. The one subject on which the travelling public are most 
concerned is railway safety. We therefore, feel it necessary to 
comment on it briefly. We are aware that a high-powered committee 
under the Chairmanship of Justice Wanchoo is going into this. How¬ 
ever, in view of the Railway Minister’s announcement on the floor 
of the House, (portions of his speech are extracted below), we are 
touching on certain aspects of this subject; 

“... .Therefore, a high level committee has been constituted to 
go into the series of accidents that have taken place in 
recent times and to suggest as to how best we can prevent 
the occurrence of such accidents. 

.... There are two sets of studies. There is the Administrative 
Reforms Commission. Dr. Kunzru himself is the most 
competent man to see to what extent the railways have 
failed to implement the recommendations and to what 
extent they have implemented. These matters are now 
under study.” 

9.02. As an outcome of the discussion, that took place in Parlia¬ 
ment, following three serious accidents on Railways during October 
and November, 1961, the Government appointed the Kunzru Com¬ 
mittee to consider the question of train accidents on the Railways 
and to suggest measures for further minimising them. The Committee, 
in its Report of November, 1963, made exhaustive and detailed recom¬ 
mendations, which can be classified broadly into the following 
groups; 


0) Human factor. 

66 Recommendations 

(rt) Engineering and Safety aids. 

.. 128 


(ff/) Research . 

.. 41 

St 

O’v) Safety Organization. 

.. 28 


(v) Railway Inspectorate. 

.. 22 

»> 

(vi) Problems of individual Railways & particular 
accidents . 

.. 92 

>> 

Total 

.. 377 



9.03. We have been informed by the Railway Board that the 
railways have so far implemented 309 recommendations, of which 
action on 85 is of a countinuing nature. 'There are 44 recommenda¬ 
tions which are under implementation and of these the more impor¬ 
tant are the following; 


Item No. 

1 

Recommendation inbrief 
2 

Present position 

3 

53(0 Pt. I 

Provision of speedometers 
and speed recorders on the 
passenger trains and speedo¬ 
meters on goods trains. 

As regards passenger trains, this recom¬ 
mendation has been implemented on all the 
railways, except the I^rthem where a small 
numbw of locomotives are still to be 
fitted up. The Railways have taken action 
for procuring additional speed indicators for 
locomotives operating fast goods services. 





1 


2 


3 


57(i) 
Pt. I 


57(ii) 
Pt. I 


134(iii) 
Pt. II 


121 
Pt. II 


84(i) 
Pt, II 


85 

Pt.U 


Provision of road signs and The provision of road signs at the app- 
signals at approaches to all roaches to level crossings is the responsibility 
level crossings, by road autho- of the road authorities. Railway Ministry 
rities. have requested State Governments to 

provide road signs at the approaches to 
A. B and C class level crossings. In the 
meanwhile, Railways have provided road 
signs (“Stop” boards) at the approaches 
to all unmanned level crossings. 


Provision of undulations or 
bumps by road authorities at 
approaches to unmanned level 
crossings. 


The Railway Ministry have requested 
the State Governments to implement 
the Railway Accident Committee’s recom¬ 
mendations, by providing undulations or 
bumps at the approaches to unmanned 
level crossings. Some of the States have 
not agreed to the proposal. The matter is 
under correspondence with the Ministry 
of Transport. 


Adequate capacity and While adequate equipment for cent 
equipment should be made per cent scrag testing has been provided on 
available for subjecting springs the Northern Railway, the Northeast 
to cent per cent scrag teste. Frontier, South Central and Western 

Railways, selective scragging of springs 
is being done on the remaining Railways. 
It is understood that additional equipment 
for cent per cent scrag testing on the re¬ 
maining Railways is under manufacture. 

Provision of improved type The Railway Board have taken a d^i- 
of special test cars on each sion to manufacture track recording 
Railway. cars with indigenous material. One such 

car has been manufactured and is under¬ 
going trials. Further manufacture will be 
programmed after the trials are completed. 

Provision of track circuit- _ It is understood that provision of track 
ing extensively. The difficulty circuiting is being done on a programmed 
due to lack of wooden or con- basis on the Railways. 491 stations have 
Crete sleepers should be over- been provided with track circuiting after 
come by research and experi- 31-3-1964. Work at 248 stations is now 
ment, in progress. 


Introduction of automatic The work of providing automatic train 
train control on certain subur- control on Howrah-Burdwan, paya-Moghal 
ban and selected trunk routes, sarai and Burdwan-Gaya sections has been 

programmed, and the necessary equipment 
IS being ordered. 


9.04. The Railway Board have not accepted 22 recommendations 
and two are still under consideration. These are given in Annexure 
IX/9. The recommendations which have not been accepted may be 
broadly classified under the following heads: 

(i) Four recommendations pertaining to the recruitment of 
staff and percentage of direct recruits in certain categories; 

(ii) Four recommendations pertaining to Mechanical branch 
on items like journals running hot, manufacture of non- 
ferrous items, preliminary trials of engines and setting up 
of central worKshops; 

(iii) Four recommendations concerning enquiries and enquiry 
peports; 
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(iv) Two recommendations concerning the Research Organiza¬ 
tion; 

(v) One recommendation for adoption of an abbreyiated pro¬ 
cedure for imposition of penalty of reduction in rank or 
grade; 

(vi) One recommendation to have surprise tests on observance 
of signals; 

(vii) Five recommendations of a general nature:— 

(a) one regarding the Efficiency Bureau, 

(b) one regarding the introduction of divisionalisation on 
the North Eastern and North-east Frontier Railways, 

(c) one on technical education, 

(d) one on the working of the Railway Inspectorate, and 

(e) one about the undesirability of senior supervisor 
being permitted to become members of the Stafi 
Unions. 

(viii) One recommendation for the Railway Board, as the compe¬ 
tent authority to certify fitness of new types of locomo¬ 
tives and rolUng stock. 

From the reasons, given by the Railway Ministry, for not accepting 
these recommendations, vide Annexxire IX/9, it can be seen that 
certain administrative, technical and legal considerations have 
deterred the Railway Board from implementing these recommenda¬ 
tions. Considering the paramount need for improving the discipline 
on the Railways, it is felt that recommendations contained in items 
50, 62 and 65 are very vital and we suggest that the Railway Board 
should re-examine them once again for Implementation. 

9.05. The Railway Accidents Committee, after a careful analysis 
of the causes of various accidents that hM taken place during the 
years prior to the report had come to the conclusion that a majority 
of the accidents were due to human failure of some kind or other. 
The Committee, therefore, attached great importance to the careful 
recruitment, training of the staff and a continuous safety drive to 
educate and remind the railway staff of all categories of the rules 
and the implications of disregarding them. In this context, we have 
examined the progress made by the Railway Ministry in giving 
refresher courses to the various categories of the staff. The position 
that obtained in 1961-62 as compared with the position during 1966 
and 1967, is given in the following table 

Percentage of staff who actually attended the Refresher Courses out of those 
who were due to attend 


1961-62 1966 1967 

Station Masters and Asstt. Station Masters .. 21-7 68 -0 62 -8 

Levermcn .. .. .. .. • • 31 '6 57 -S 58 '8 

Cabirnnen/Switchmen 20-9 75 •6 64-5 

Drivcrs/Motonnen .. 52-7 80*9 78'3 
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Whfle there lias been en ittipro^feinent since the Railway Accidents 
Committee’s report we feel that the railways should t^e vigorous 
steps to improve the percentage still further. 

9.06. We also find that in accordance with the Railway Accidents 
Committee’s recommendations, a Psycho-technical cell has been 
opened in the Railway Board’s office. We suggest that this Cell 
should make a study of the personality characteristics of drivers 
and station masters, who have been involved in collisions and see 
whether any pattern emerges in regard to their recruitment, their 
age groups or their educational standard, which may point to the 
need for remedial steps. 

9.07. We are disappointed to find that a spate of accidents, parti¬ 
cularly collisions, involving luiman life, has taken place of late, i.e. 
during the period from January to May, 1968, when there were 
as many as 48 collisions as against 17 collisions during the corres¬ 
ponding period of last year. Collisions are almost entirely caused by 
failure of the raEway staff to observe the prescribed procedures/ 
precautions in working. We have gone through some of the enquiry 
reports on the recent collisions and we find that even on sections, 
wlrore track circuiting or automatic signalling has been provided, 
collisions have taken place because of the failure of the human 
element. The Railway Accident Committee, while commenting on the 
need for safety de'vices, had remarked as follows 

"Nor can mechanical devices or aids, however, elaborate, 
ever be a complete proof against human mistakes. Indeed, 
mechanical and electrical smety aids can sometimes defeat 
their own object by inducing too great a reliance on them 
at the expense of human vigilance. It has, therefore, to 
be constantly borne in mind that the safety of the travell¬ 
ing public depends, in the last analysis, upon the efficiency 
and vigilance of the railway staff.” [Paras 70 page (83)]. 

This shows the paramount need for the staff to be vigilant and for 
the continuance of the safety drive in all directions and for the 
supervisory staff and officers keeping personal contacts with the 
staff, who operate train services. 

9.08. One of the reasons for the incidence of human lapses lead¬ 
ing to accidents is the standard of discipline at various levels. 
Discipline at all levels has an important bearing on the mental 
attitude of the people, who have to act according to set rules and 
procedures. This has been commented upon in the report of the 
Committee of Inquiry on the collision at Yalvigi station on the 
Southern Railway on 19-3-1968. Tlie relevant portions are given 
below: 

“We have gone into the evolution of the Discipline and /^pipeal 
Rules on the Railways over the past two decades and 
find that Instead of a procedure providing for a simnle 
and quick method of enforcing discipline, a complicated 
and time consuming process has developed. The inquiry 
I^ocedure in cases relating to imposition pf major penal¬ 
ties has become involved and the pre-inquiry formialities 



have also become cumbersome and cause Inordinate 
delays. In regard to cases of accidents, the inquiry held to 
determine the causes and staff responsible, if any, was 
formerly considered sufficient for purposes of initiating dis¬ 
ciplinary action. A major change introduced has been the 
need for a second disciplinary inquiry before the second 
opportunity is given to show cause against imposition of 
a major penalty.” 

The Railway Accidents Committee had also commented on this 
aspect in great detail and has made in para 105 of their report cer¬ 
tain suggestions for abbreviated procedure for the imposition of 
major penalties. We recommend that this should be considered by 
the Railway Ministry and suitable steps taken to implement these 
recommendations. In this connection attention is drawn to the recom¬ 
mendation made by the Commission of Enquiry into the Yalvigi 
accident that the categories of staff connected with the safe running 
of trains should be excluded from the purview of Article 311 of 
the Constitution. It has been recommended in this report that the 
railway employees connected with the safe running of trains should 
be held to be on a par with civilians who hold posts connected with 
the Defence Services. Therefore, in the interest of the safety of the 
travelling public, it will be an appropriate step to exclude such staff 
from the purview of Article 311 of the Constitution so that discip¬ 
linary action can be swift in the case of those who cause accidents 
and loss of human life. This cannot be considered to be against the 
principles of democracy. In a democratic country, like Canada, 
employees who cause accidents or who commit offences like insub¬ 
ordination, drunkenness, on or off duty, or use intoxicants, while on 
duty, are subject to penalty of dismissal. On the Canadian Pacific 
System, they operate the “Brown System of Discipline”. A copy of the 
memorandum on the system is given in Annexure IX/10. We recom¬ 
mend a similar system for adoption on the Indian Railways. 

9.09. We have already touched upon in earlier chapters (11 and 
IV) some of the factors, which lead to a fall in discipline amongst 
the staff. It is worthwhile repreating here a few aspects, which are 
relevant in this context and to stress the need for appropriate cor¬ 
rective action. Apart from the present day economic pressures, like 
difficulties in getting essential supplies and at reasonable prices, the 
atmosphere of general indiscipline and dis-respect for authority pre¬ 
vailing all over the country and the demonstrations indulged in by 
all classes of people have an unhealthy influence on the railway 
workers in their approach to their daily work. Laxity, indifference 
and defiance of authority are creeping in. Such an environment in¬ 
evitably has its impact on the psychology of the railwaymen. How 
far this tends to develop slackness or lack of vigilance is difficult to 
say but a prevalent atmosphere of persistent staff indiscipline is apt 
to have some unhealthy influence on the staff. A feeling is prevalent 
among the staff that even if they do not work satisfactorily, they can 
get away with it either lightly or altogether by taking advantage of 
dilatory procedures or by bringing in outside influence. The super¬ 
visory staff, both senior and junior, are apt to overlook minor irregu¬ 
larities, which again has a cumulative effect on the make up of the 
workers. It is not suggested that the recent spate of accidents is 
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entirely due to such environmental influences, but we cannot 
completely rule out this factor from our consideration. 

9.10. Another important adverse factor in enforcing discipline is 
the ease with which representations are made on individual staff 
matters to the Minister which are supported by Members of Parlia¬ 
ment and other influential persons. TWs has led to a feeling amongst 
the staff that they can circumvent the authority of their immediate 
superiors and get the order revised or cancelled by moving the 
higher authorities. This feeling is now widely prevalent amongst the 
staff, and this has got its inevitable effect on discipline and respect 
for authority. This aspect has been dealt with in detail by the Kail¬ 
way Accidents Committee, and extracts from that report have been 
quoted by us earlier in para 2.18. The position has not improved since 
1963 and, in fact, interference in individual cases has become more 
frequent than before. It has to be impressed on the staff and officers 
that they should adopt constitutional methods to get their grievances 
redressed and not try to enlist the support of an outside agency for 
this purpose. 

9.11. We also wish to refer to the existence of a multiplicity of 
unions on the railways, each representing a particular category 
under the presidentship of a Member of Parliament or some other 
important person. Although they are not recognised, they still enter 
into correspondence with the Railway Administrations, mostly taking 
up issues concerning individual members of the staff. The existence of 
a multiplicity of rival unions in the Railways, with supervisory and 
other staff cfrawn into their fold as office bearers creates unhealthy 
tendencies amongst the office bearers and active workers of the 
unions. In addition these activities at times make the junior officers 
shirk from taking disciplinary measures against the delinquent staff. 
The Accident Enquiry Committee had recommended that senior 
supervisors should be debarred from becoming office bearers of the 
unions, so long as there is a multiplicity of unions on the Railways. 
We have to stress this again in the interest of discipline in the 
Railways. We also urge the unions not to take up an agitational 
approach in staff matters including individual cases, but settle them 
with the Administration through the constitutional means available 
to them. 

9.12. Another question which we have touched upon earlier in 
para 4.34 is the need for giving incentives to loyal railway workers 
by facilitating employment to their sons and awarding them merit 
marks on the basis of the Brown System of Discipline in vogue on 
the Canadian Paciflc System, and which we have referred to earlier 
in this Chapter and Chapter IV, 



Chapter X 


RESEARCH, DESIGNS AND STANDARDS ORGANISATION 


10.01- The future of the Indian Railways lies in modernisation 
and introduction of improved techniques for efficient operation and 
for greater safety. Phenomenal advances have been made in tiie 
foreign countries in various fields of operation, design of rolling 
stock, and maintenance techniques, which havet result^ in economy 
and increased safety. It is the research organisations on these 
railways, which have made these improvements possible through 
basic research and by developing new techniques. The Research, 
Designs and Standards Organisation of the Indian Railways which 
w’ll hereafter be referred to as RD.S.O. has, therefore, a very im¬ 
portant part to play and this should be fully appreciated by the 
Government. The Railway Accidents Committee. 1962, had examin¬ 
ed the development of research in great detail and had made a 
number of valuable suggestions. It expressed a keen sense of dis¬ 
appointment at the very slow progress of research and commented 
upon the inadequacy of the organisation, in regard to both its equip¬ 
ment and its personnel, and also in respect of the limited range of 
its work, against the vast background of the requirements of a 
large organisation like the Railways. It had made the following 
observations for the guidance of the Railway Board : — 

(i) The basic requisite for the effective functioning of this 
organisation, is its adequate expansion and development, 
both in equipment and in personnel, 

(ii) No research should be undertaken unless the organisation 
is fully equipped to complete it successfully, 

(iii) Research items should be taken to successful conclusions 
and not left incomplete over a large number of years. 

(iv) All research items, including those which are partly 
undertaken by the Railway Administrations, should be 
strictly under the control of this organisation, 

(v) The laboratory results of research should not be applied 
to the railways without adequate field trials under the 
control of research organisation, 

(vi) A realistic assessment and evaluation of the results achie¬ 
ved by the research activities of the Research, Designs 
and Standards Organisation, ishould be made, 

(vii) To start with, the railways should initially aim at spend¬ 
ing on Research, Designs and Standards Organisation at 
least 1 per cent of their total working expenses. 

10.02. Recognising the importance of this subject, the Study Team 
paid visits to the Research, Designs and Standards Organisation 
at Lucknow, examined its organisation, and reviewed the progress 
made since the Report of the Railway Accidents Committee, The 



functions of the R.D.S.O. have since been enlarged and diversified 
on the lines suggested by the Railway Accidents Committee. The 
organisation is headed by the Director General, who is in the same 
fflrade as that of a General Manager of a zonal railway- It has 10 
^reotorates at present, of which 9 deal with specific branches of 
railway equipment and the tenth with architecture. The Research 
Directorate conducts research in 6 wings. Inspection Units have 
also been set up to exercise an independent check on the qutality of 
work in the Railways Production Units. The inspection by the 
R.D.S.O. also extends to the electrical equipment supplied by the 
Heavy Electricals Ltd.. Bhopal, for the locomotives, and to the 
wagons turned out in the Private Sector. Such Inspection Units 
in the R.D S.O. establish the necessary link between the designers 
and the producers, and this will ensure quality and manufacture 
according to the specifications prescribed by the designers and, at 
the same time, if any drawback is noticed during inspection, it 
sends back the problems to the R.D.S.O. for solution. 

10.03* The R.D.S.O. has to function as technical advisers to the 
Railways and thus its activities span the entire field of railway engi¬ 
neering. It is also responsible for the preparation of all standard 
designs and specifications for the railways. The organisation also 
renders advice oh all technical aspects relating to the safety of 
operation. It is also an important function of the RD.S.O. to deve¬ 
lop designs of railway equipment with the maximum indigenous 
content. 

10.04. The Railw^ Board has set up the Central Board of Rail¬ 
way Research (CiB RJl.) —^presided over by the Chairman, Railway 
Board, and comprising of a number of top level scientists and 
directors of some of the National Research laboratories and repre¬ 
sentatives of locomotives and wagon manufacturers and steel indus¬ 
try. Members of the Railway Board and the Director General, 
R.D.S.O- are also members of the Central Board of Railway Research. 
The Director (Research), R.D*S.O. is the Member Secretary. The 
main aim in setting up this Board was to produce greater efficiency 
in railway research by allocation of priorities for research problems, 
by co-ordination with other Research Institutes to avoid duplication 
and to benefit by their work, and finally to bring the knowledge of 
the highest body of available research workers to bear on the solu¬ 
tion of urgent railway technical problems. It has formed sub-com¬ 
mittees dealing with Civil Engineering, Mechanical Engineering 
Electrical Engineering, Signalling & Tele-communications, and 
Metallurgical & Chemical research. Originally tiie Central Board 
of Railway Research was to meet twice in a year and its sub-com- 
xmttees met j^^t prior to the main committee. However, for some 
time the e.B.R.R. has been meeting only once a year. We have seen 
the minutes of some of its meetings- We are constrained to remark 
that there has been a gradual falling off in the attendance of outside 
members and often only representatives, who are not high up in 
the profession are sent. On the whole the deliberations of the 
C.B.R.R. lead us to suggest that its working and that of its sub¬ 
committees ^ould be revitalised- While the programme of research 
should be laid down by the Railway Board and 
the C.D.H.R., set up for the purpose, the Director General RD-SO 



should not be restrained from undertaking any work on his own. 
In the process of research and development, fresh ideas may strike, 
which may necessitate the pursuing of a new line of work. Then 
again, developments abroad or thinking in the organisation itself 
might create avenues for exploration. In a creative work initiative 
Should not be damped and no procedural difficulties should hamper 
the freedom of this organisation to pursue fresh lines of research. 

10.05. A number of broad based Standards Committees pertaining 
to each branch of railway technology have been constituted to assist 
the R.D.S.O. in its research and standarffization activities. These 
committees' have, as their members, the heads of the respective engi¬ 
neering departments of each of the zonal railways with the R.D.S.O. 
functioning as the Secretariat; thus the benefit of service experience 
is made available to this organisation. The functions of the Com¬ 
mittee are; 

(i) To discuss various technical problems and suggest trials 
before standardization is effected, 

(ii) To consider and recommend standard designs and speci¬ 
fications for equipment and structures in use in various 
technical wings of the railways, 

(iii) To standardize specifications and codes of practices for 
technical wings of the railways; and 

(iv) To suggest lines on which further research should be con¬ 
ducted for the evolution of improved designs- 

The following Standards Committees are currently functioning on 
the railways, pertaining to various technical branches of railways : 

(a) Track Standards Committee, 

(b) Bridges and Structures Standards Committee, 

(c) Locomotive Standards Committee, 

(d) Carriage and Wagon Standards Committee, 

(e) Signal Standards Committee, 

(f) Tele-communications Standards Committee, 

(g) Electrical Standards Committee, 

(h) Joint Traction Standards Committee, 

(i) Indian Railways Chemists and Metallurgists Committee, 

(j) Standing Corrosion Committee, and 

(k) Water Treatment Committee. 

10.06. It is necessary that the work of the R.D.S.O. as a whole 
should be periodically reviewed by the Railway Board in great 
detail. We found that recently the whole Board visited the R.D.S.O. 
and spent corusiderable time in assessing the work and giving guid¬ 
ance on the spot. The whole Board should also formally meet the 
Director General in Delhi once a year to discuss his administrative, 
technical, budgetary and financial problems. We also attach consi¬ 
derable importance to the recommendation made by the Railway 
Accidents Committee that a special review in popxilar language of 
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the activities of the Research. Designs and Standards Organisation 
for a period of three years should be submitted to the Central Board 
of Railway Research, which would supplement it with its comments 
and forward it to the Railway Board to be placed before the Parlia¬ 
ment. We have been disappointed to note that the first report to 
Parliament did not contain any worth while evaluation of the re¬ 
search activities of the R.D S.O,, made by the Central Board of Rail¬ 
way Research or by the Railway Board. We strongly recommend 
that a suitable evaluation technique should be developed and the 
C.B.R.R. should comment on the activities of the R.D.S.O. and its 
evaluation. This review should then be placed before Parliament, 
once in three years, with the Railway Board’s comments. 

10.07. We note that in the light of the observations made by the 
Railway Accidents Committee, enunciated in paragraph 10.01, certain 
steps have been taken by the R.D.S.O. and that the position in respect 
of the organisational strength has improved. The staff strength and 
the annual expenditure for the years 1962 and 1968 are given 
below: ;|| 


Year 

No. of gaze- Total 
tted officers 

Class III 

No. of staff 

Total 

Class 

IV 

Grand 

Total 

Annual 
exp. for 
' the 
year 

Tech. Non- 
Tech. 


Tech. Non- 
Tech. 




1-1-62 .. 

.. 102 8 

110 

768 

287 

1055 

347 

1512 

lakhs 

68 -82 

1-1-68 

..204 15 

219 

1461 

449 

1910 

587 

2716 

175 OOJ 


The budgeted expenditure for the year 1968-69 is Rs. 209 lakhs. Of 
the total allotment, about 53 per cent, of the expenditure is incur¬ 
red on research work. 


10-08. We have noted that in some of the advanced countries, of 
the staff employed on research, a few have doctorates in Mathema¬ 
tics, Physics and Chemistry. The absence of Such scientists in the 
R.D.S.O. is a handicap to the research work. It would be advanta¬ 
geous if a highly qualified Mathematician, an Industrial Chemist, 
and a Physicist who is a specialist in Electronics, are appointed in 
this organisation as early as possible. They should be experts in 
their respective fields. With their knowledge and experience in 
fundamental research, they will supplement the applied research 
work undertaken by the railway engineers- As the activities are 
further enlarged, the Railway Board should unhesitatingly increase 
the strength of technical officials as required. In respect of non¬ 
technical personnel, the Railway Board should examine whether 
there is need for such a large number in the R.D.S.O. as at present. 

ilj0.09. In the matter of equipment, the R.D.S.O. does not com- 
pate well with the institutions abroad It should, therefore, takA 
steps to build up the necessary equipment for the promotion of 
research, particularly on the si^alling and teje-communication 
side. The need is evident for building up the necessary equipment 
and some of the important items, which we were told during our 
discussions with the Director General are required, are given in 
■Annexure X/11. 




10.10. It ean be said, in general terms, that the R.D S.O, has made 
noticeable progress in the past four years in certjdn ^heres, but 
very much more has to be achieved before the required service can 
be rendered to the railways. For this, the R.D.S.O* has to develop 
further its laboratories and equipment, and it should build up its 
cadre of expert research personnel. Unless this is done, technical 
development in various fields on the railways will be handicapped, 
particularly, when very little railway expertise is available in the 
country outside the railways. 

lO.ll- We like to emphasise certain lines on which the attention 
of the R.D.S.O. should be directed; 

(i) After a careful study of the optimum haulage capacity, 
required on different sections of the railways, the R.D.S O. 
should evolve designs of locomotives, which, either s'ngly 
or in combination with an assisting imit, could obviate, 
to a large extent, the necessity of load adjustnaents at 
intermechate points. Maximum inter-changeability should 
be aimed at and multiplicity of designs avoided. 

(ii) The Study Team has noted the improvements made in the 
vacuum brake; nevertheless it considers that it would 
not be possible to haul substantially heavier trains than 
at present without the use of the air brake. The R.D.S O. 
should urgently take up the work of designing of a cheap, 
efficient and wholly indigenous air brake to suit the new 
requirements. 

(iii) The Signalling and Tele-communication Directorate has 
been lagging behind, while the need for rapid development 
in this field is urgent and of considerable value for im¬ 
proving operation, the standard of safety, and line capa¬ 
city, as forcefully brought out by the Railway Accidents 
Committee. Although a number of investigations are in 
progress, much is still in an experimental stage and has 
not even reached the stage of field trials. Energetic steps 
should be taken to accelerate the pace of development in 
this section. Concentration on a few items at a time, 
rather than taking up too many items, would be the more 
appropriate strategy- 

(iv) Urgent measures should be taken to develop indigenous 
route relay equipment, automatic train control equipment 
and electronic track circuits. We find that some progress 
has been made in the development of certain modem sys¬ 
tems for the safety of train operation, like the electronic 
last vehicle check device and electronic track circuits. It 
is, however, necessary that proto-types should be develop¬ 
ed as early as possible and trials made in the field. The 
development of an automatic signal barrier, about which 
special mention was made in the Railway Accidents Com¬ 
mittee’s report, has not yet materialised and should be 
taken up immediately. 

(v) In the sphere of import substitution, there is still consi¬ 
derable scope for development. The import content in the 
diesel locomotives and electric locomotives is stiU high. 
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It should, therefore, be one of the important tasks of the 
R.D.S.O, to undertake time work energetically. 

(vi) We further suggest that the Civil Engineering wing may 
he bifurcated into two. namely the Track Research and 
the Bridge Research Wings, so that more intensive work 
may proceed in each of the spheres. 

10.12. The R.D.S-0. should have intimate contact with international 
research prganisations. Without assimilating the techniques and 
knowledge in various fields, which other research centres have 
developed, it may not be possible for the R.D.SO. to function effec¬ 
tively. It should, •toerefore, be the policy of the Railw^ Board to 
invite foreign experts from other countries to visit the R.D.S.O;> to 
exchange ideas with them and review the lines on which investiga¬ 
tions are being done. Notable scientists in India should be requested 
to visit the R.D.S.O. to enable it to exchange ideas with them. 

10.13. The documentation and publication section needs greater 
attention It should be well equipped with technical literature and 
every endeavour should be made to make good the existing 
deficiencies. There should also be adequate provision for translations 
from foreign languages. We consider that it will also be advant¬ 
ageous if this section is placed under a technically competent Joint 
Director who is weU-versed in tide problems of research and who 
would ensxire that the latest developments in science and technology 
are quickly made available to those engaged on research, and what 
is of value to the field workers may be quickly disseminated among^' 
them. 

10.14. We have looked into, with some care, the personnel policy 
adopted in this organisation. It has been manned largely by officers 
and staff drawn from the railways supplemented by a modicuni of 
direct recruitment. In the nature of things, staffing is an extremely 
important problem, as the progress depends entirely upon the quality 
of the personnel employed. Special talent, an analytic frame of 
mind, persevering nature, a high level of technical and scientific 
knowl^ge and a sense of devotion to work, are the requisite qualities. 
Only such railway men as possess the ^edal aptitude and acxunen 
for research work should be selected. Ine Director General should 
be a specially picked officer who should possess all the qualities, 
mentioned above, and should, besides, have considerable administra¬ 
tive ability and experience. As regards the Directors and the 
other officers and staff, the Director General should be allowed 
sufficient discretion to pick up suitable personnel, who should be 
readily spared by the Railways. Further there should be no embargo 
on direct recruitment in respect of some special types of technical 
personnel not readily available in the railways. 

10.15. It is to be appreciated that continuity of tenure in an 
organisation of this natiure is of prime importance, but we regret 
that this has not been fully realised by higher authorities. This is 
to be done not only by administrative action but also by creating 
favourable conditions, for those who prove successful so that they / 
may willingly stay on and their future should be safe^rded. The 
scale of pay and allowances should conform to those available in 
the Railway Board for equivalent status. The question of seniority 
L5Deptt.ofAR^68—7 
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iind emoluments should not hamper the research organisation in 
recruiting the best talent available and getting the best out of them 
anr) the research workers from giving their best to the research 
organisation. 

10.16. Experience shows that some of the most outstanding 
research work has been done at a fairly young age. We, therefore, 
recommend that in an organisation like this, there should be no 
rigid a^erence to seniority, so that promising young men may be 
encouraged to take to research. We suggest that successful workers 
may be allowed extension of service upto the age of 60 years and 
that in special cases they may even be allowed to continue beyond 
this age- It should be appreciated that it is not so easy to build up 
a really top class locomotive or carriage and wagon designer. Such 
talent should be utilised aS long as possible. We would like to 
emphasise that, even though due care may have been taken in 
making the first selection, their work should be carefully watched 
from the start and any one found imsuitable should be promptly 
returned to his railway. In the case of others, an assessment of 
their performance should be made after the period of three yeans, 
which should be sufficient for the authorities to evaluate the suit¬ 
ability and efficiency of a research worker. Exceptionally good 
research workers should be kept on and their conditions of work 
and the encouragement given to them should be such that they 
voluntarily look to research work as their career. Such personnel 
should be absorbed into the R.D.S O. on a permanent basis after five 
or six years. Others, who prefer to go back to the railways, should 
be returned after the said period. 

10.17. We have already advocated that the normal rules of 
seniority should not apply in the case of staff serving in the R.D S.O. 
We would go a step further and recommend that there should be a 
periodical review, say once in three years', of the work of every 
individual, engaged in research and allied activities in the R.D.S.O. 
with a view to assess as to whether the standard of his work has 
been of a sufficiently high calibre to merit advance increments or 
even accelerated promotion. Such a procedure already exists in 
the Council of Scientific & Industrial Research for evaluating the 
work of its Scientists and that is boxmdi to increase the efficiency of 
the workers. 

1018. Finally it is essential that officers deputed to the organisa¬ 
tion, including those at the top, should serve the organisation for 
three years, if not more, and frequent transfers must be avoided. 
Continuity in the tenure of the Director General, had been 
emphasized by the Railway Accidents Committee in Idle following 
words : 

“It is vital for the success of the Research Organisation that 
the head of the R.D.S.O. who will chiefly supply the 
initiative, the drive and the technical competence to 
obtain maximum results from the organisation, should 
continue to hold office over a long period, so that he is 
able to implement policies approved by the Researdi 
Council in a satisfactory manner.” (Parti 226). 
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The Study Team has noted that this recommendation has not been 
heeded- The first Director General was appointed in April 1959. 
There have been seven incumbents on the post since then. They 
have stayed in the organisation irom as little a period as 2| 
months to a maximum of 2 years and 5 months. Recently the 
Director General was transferred within 15 months and in this case 
no promotion even was involved. We greatly regret this and 
sixongly urge that the policy advocated by the Railway Accidents 
Committee should be implemented in the future. 

10.19- It is equally important to create the necessary facilities for 
the proper training of the research personnel so as to promote their 
knowledge of advanced scientific and technical subjects- Ifeere are 
various ways of doing so. The normal post-graduate courses con¬ 
ducted in the Universities and the Institutes of Technology are not 
suited for this purpose but it may be possible for suitable poed- 
graduate courses to be specially designed to suit the requirements, 
the cost of which should be borne by the Railway Board. Further 
some of the Engineering Institutions arrange refresher and special 
courses, which should be liberally availed of. The staff should be 
permitted to deliver lectures freely in educational institutions and 
technical societies. The organisation itself should frequently 
arrange discussions and talks on subjects of interest to it and invite 
outside experts also to p^articipate in them- Library service is 
another medium. The staff should also be allowed to attend selected 
conferences and seminars which are held in the country and in which 
many foreign experts also participate. 

10.20. Full advantage should be derived from the rapid advances 
that are being made in foreign countries, both in theory and in 
practice. Training arrangements available through the ‘AID* 
Schemes etc. will normally not be useful- Special arrangements 
should, therefore, be made on a systematic basis so as to provide 
opportunities to the younger oflScers to remain abreast of modem 
developments. The study leave rules should also be liberalised. The 
senior personnel should be given opportunities- to attend some of the 
international conferences, and to visit well-known institutions. Rules 
and procedures for foreign travel should be suitably relaxed and the 
Director General should be allowed a de^ee of freedom in this 
respect. We feel sure that these steps wfil pay rich dividends- 

10.21. The Railway Board should recognise the special position and 
status of the R.D.S.O. as its Chief Consultant and Adviser on technical 
matters. It is, therefore, necessary that its expertise should receive 
due consideration. It is inappropriate that any technical recommen¬ 
dation or proposal of the R.D.S.O. should be examined and comment¬ 
ed upon by any one lower in rank than a Director in the Railway 
Board. Enquiries emanating from lower levels can only lead to waste 
of time. 

10.22. Consultancy services have been rendered by the R.D.S.O. 
to various firms, "nie R.D.S.O.’s assistance was also availed of 
recently by the State Trading Corporation in securing an order of 
Rs. 8 crores for tank and hopper wagons for Korea. We consider 
that it woiild be prudent to widen the scope of this consultancy work 
and permit the sMll and expertise, developedi by a large number of 
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highly qualified as well trained specialists in the R.D.S.O. to be 
availed of, on an individual basis also, for consultation by outside 
agencies, industries and the like so that their experience may be 
utilised in the field of applied engineering. By so widening the field 
for the technical specialists in the R.D.S.O., as also in the Production 
Units, a close liaison can be established between them and the 
industries, and other technical institutions and this will result in 
natural stimulation and cross fertilization of ideas. Such liaison has 
produced good results in other countries and has been one of the 
main causes for the rapid technological advance achieved in developed 
countries. In our developing economy also this will be equally 
beneficial and should be encouraged. The necessity is all the greater 
because of the severely limited facilities for consultancy service 
available in the country. 

10.23. We have referred, in the previous par^raphs, to the 
consultancy service which may be rendered by the KD.S O. to out¬ 
siders. We should like to stress also the role of the R.D.S.O. as iJie 
Principal Technical Adviser to the Railway Board. In this capacity, 
it should be the R.D S.O. that Should certify the new designs of 
locomotives and rolling stock. The Railway Accidents Committee 
had recommended as follows:— 

“At present the Railway Board is responsible for fixing 
standards and specifications, for drawing up designs for 
locomotives and rolling stock and are themselves manu¬ 
facturing new types of locomotives and rolling stock. It is 
equipped with technical experts in the Research and 
Standards Organisation with facilities for testing and 
checking. The Railway Board is, thus, the most competent 
authority to certify such locomotives and rolling stock as 
to their fitness for being placed on line. There appears to 
be no reason, why the Government Inspectors, with all 
their handicaps in respect of up-to-date knowledge of 
modem equipments and techniques, should be made to 
shoulder the responsibility of making recommendation in 
this respect. In this context, it would appear to be an 
outmoded procedure to channel the applications for the use 
of new types of locomotives and rollmg stock through the 
Government Inspector- We, therefore, reconunend that 
the question of relieving the Government Inspector of this 
duty should be considered by the Railway Board.” (Page 
228). 

10.24. The Research, Designs & Standards Organisation is well 
equipped for developing new designs of rolling stock and certifying 
their fitness after rigorous tests. There is, therefore, no point in 
having an overlap of functions in this regard between the R-D.S.O. and 
the Conunissioner of Railway Safety. We understand that recently 
a difference of opinion arose between the Commissioner of 
Railway Safety and the R.D.S.O. in the matter of certification of 
electric locomotives and that this led to the necessity of securing the 
services of a foreign consultant, who confirmed the opinion of the 
R.D S.O. It is precisely with a view to avoid such a contingency that 
the Railway Accidents Committee had recommended that the Railway 
Board ^ould consider the question relieving the GovwTunezit 



Inspectorate,—^now the Commission of Eailway Safety—of this duty. 
In the light of recent experience, we reiterate the recommendation 
of the Iteilway Accidents Committee. Similarly, in the matter of 
prescribing the standards, it should be the R.D.S.O- that should advise 
the Railway Board and not the Commissioner of Railway Safety. 

10.25. The technical expertise of the R D.S.O. and its status as a 
technical consultant and top railway research organisation should be 
built up by adopting the policies which we have advocated in the 
earlier paragraphs. We hope that in this manner, the Research, 
Designs & Standards Organisation will earn recognition not only in 
this country but also abroad. 
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STORES ORGANIZATION 


11.01. The Stores Organization of the Indian Railways has very 
vital functions to perform. Not only has an uninterrupted supply 
to be maintained of the numerous varieties of stores r^uired to keep 
the trains running, but other important operations like, new line 
constructions and remodelling of yards, the maintenance and re- 

E airs of track, bridges, buildings and signalling equipment have to 
e kept going at the same time. The production and maintenance 
of rolling stock in the production units and the workshops have 
also to be kept supplied with their requirements to ensure their 
uninterrupted progress. It is not only the size of the purchase which 
is very large but also the multiphcity of the items which rim into 
about 20,000 in number. The annual cost of purchases, m^de for 
the railways, is of the order of Rs. 320 crores. 

11.02. The railways at present obtain their stores through three 
sources: * 

(i) all items of rolling stock, rails and sleepers, items imder 
development and wheels, tyres and axles required for 
wagons on orders, are procimed by the Railway Board; 

(ii) all standard items, which are common to more than one 
railway and which are covered by the ResearA, Designs 
and Standards Organization specifications and drawings, 
and where requirement exceeds Rs. 25,000 are to be 
procured by indenting on the Director General of Supplies 
& Disposals (DGS&D); 

(iii) non-standard items are procured by the individual 
railways. 

11.03. Based on the above broad classification the annual procure¬ 
ment of railway stores, through the Director General of Supplies & 
Disposals comes to about Rs. 100 to 120 crores. This includes, not 
only spare parts for rolling stock and track components, but also 
signalling items, which have already been developed and standardis¬ 
ed. In accordance with the existing procedure, once ^e indigenous 
manufacture of certain items has been developed and standardised, 
they are to be included in the Director General of Supplies & 
Disposals’ list and further procurement is to be made through him, 
either on rate contracts or on running contracts. Due to tWs 
procedure, railways are dependent on the Director General of 
Supplies & Disposals for the supply of even essential items required 
for maintenance, delay in the supply of which holds up at times 
Derations in the workshops and in the field. During the visits of 
tile Study Team to the various zonal railways, it had been repre- 
STOted that this dependence on the Director General of Supplies & 
Disposals had senous repercussions on the supply of stores, leading 



to ddays in repairing engines and other rolling stock and also in 
completing track maintenance and other works. Indenting on the 
Director General of Supplies & Disposals, involves forecast and 
placement of orders far ahead of the period of consumption, (usual¬ 
ly 12 to 20 months) and yet the coverage of supplies, for the annual 
demands, placed by the railways, is far from satisfactory. In the 
case of one railway, the coverage of supplies by the required date 
was between 20 and 25 per cent only. This may be seen from the 
statKnents at Annexures XI/12 & XI/13. 


11.04. The Director General of Supplies & Disposals, who was 
maintaining statistics in respect of coverage of indents placed by 
the railways till 1965, has since discontinued the same. It had been 
represented to us that as on 31-12-1967, there were as many as 50,000 
D.G.S. & D. contracts, in respect of which supplies were long over¬ 
due. Some of these contracts had been concluded as early as 
between 1957 and 1960. It is also understood that the Director 
General of Supplies & Disposals periodically returns, 10 to 15% of 
the indents to the railways, for changing the delivery dates, for 
one reason or the other. The resultant delays in the supply of stores 
considerably hamper the work. While the operational work suffers, 
the railways have to make ad hoc arrangements for emergent pro¬ 
curement. At the same time returned indents are to be resubmitted 
accepting a delayed delivery date, involving unnecessary clerical 
work and late supplies. Another vmsatisfactory feature, brought to 
our notice is the existing conditions incorporated in the rate con¬ 
tracts, whidh do not bind the supplier to deliver the promised quan¬ 
tity by the stipulated delivery date. Extensions are frequent and 
there has been practically no case where risk purchase has been 
arranged by the Director General of Supplies & Disposals against a 
rate contract. Occasionally some suppliers, after securing a rate 
contract, proceed slowly with the supplies, and if they find that the 
market conditions are unfavourable for them to give the supplies 
within the stipulated date, they resort to delaying tactics. It is 
understood that the Railways have pointed out this defect to the 
Director General of Supplies & Dis^sals but this unfair practice 
continues. In some cases, when the railways issue a tender to make 
an emergent purchase, the same party sometimes quotes a higher 
rate. It may be noted that once an item has been brought pn the 
Director General of Supply & Disposals’ rate contract, the direct 
purchase powers of zonal railways become severely restricted in 
respect of that item. Thus a rate contract without any guarantee 
of timely supplies or risk purchase clause-acts as a positive hindr, 
ance to the railways in securing stores of good quality at the proper 
time. This position had also bron commented upon by the Commit¬ 
tee on the Public Undertakings in their 40th Report, which recom¬ 
mended that these matters should be investigated by the Director 
General of Supplies and Disposals to ascertain the reasons for delays 
in delivery or for demanding higher rates when an emergent pur¬ 
chase is made, 

11.05. This undesirable feature of delays in the supply of essen¬ 
tial materials for railway operations by the Director General of 
Supplies & Disposals had also been commented upon earlier by the 
Indian Railway Enquiry Ccanmlttee, 1947 and by the axroff Qom- 
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mittee—1950. The Indian Railway Enquiry Committee, 1947, had 
expressed the following opinion : 


“In view of the fact that the stores supply position on the 
Railways is still serious, we consider, that it would be best at 
least for some time to come to decentralise further the purchase 
of such stores, as can more easily be procured locally, and 
entrust it to the railways. We realise, however, that any 
decentralisation of the purchase work, under which the same 
t3me of stores might be purchased in the same market by 
different agencies, might lead to difficulties, but in view of the 
fact that railway transport is so essential to the country, it is 
in the interest of all departments to give to the railways a 
reasonable priority or privileged position. For this purpcse we 
recommend that a joint committee of the Railway Board, the 
Ministry of Industry & Supply and the Railway Controllers of 
Stores, should draw up a list of items, for which tiie powers of 
purchase might be decentralised with advantage to the Rail¬ 
ways. It is not necessary that this list need be uniform for all 
the railways as much would depend upon the availability of 
materials in the various areas served by them. We do not 
visualise any increase in the financial powers of the Controllers 
of Stores;-the purchase should normally be approved by Tender 
Committees”. (Page 127) 

11.06. The question was examined by the Shroff Committee, 
vmich set up in September. 1950, to carry out a review of the 
Stores Organization on Indian Railways and to make recommenda¬ 
tions for improvements in it. As far as purchases of railway equip- 
ment and stores are concerned, the Committee, in their report of 
April, 1951, recommended that the responsibility for obtaining the 
supply of items,^peculiar to the railways, and all those commonly 
TMed itenis, which are essential to the railway operations and work- 
s op production should be solely procured lay the railways them- 
selyes. It is imderstood that although the Railway Ministry pressed 

Committee's r^oWen- 
^tions, the Ministry of Works, Housing & Supply, did not agree 
with this aM the status quo was maintained. We have held discus- 

Additional Director 
Director, Railway Stores, and 
Railways. The Additional Director 
Disposals, agreed that there are certain 
iMunae m the easting contracting system, Uke the absence of a 

contract. He, however, 
lacunae were being remedied and suitable clauses 
were being incorporated in the Director General Suonlies & Dis- 
/?"t^acts. The Stores officers of the Railways w^re ho^ 
Sk T 3 ^rch^se°^^e^^ TV® ^ilvmys would not be’^able to effect 

SSrKaili Supplies and Disposals’ 

cOTtram lailea. tven ttiough the Railways, as the consienee have 

the ultimate right to reject the goods, stili; in Sactice tt k not 
*°*-'*° J^thout the Director General Supplies & Disposals’ 
^so^^iated in the final insSn. The StoSs 
railways stated that in any case, fS proper invSi^ 
contrql and procurement of vital supplies in time, fp? tfee operaticS 



requirements of the railways, the present system of effecting sup¬ 
plies through the Director General, Supplies and Disposals was un- 
siUtable. 

11.07. We have given careful thought to the recommendations 
made by the various Committees and, considering the importance of 
railway operations and the timely supply of essential stores, we 
have come to the conclusion that a change in the stores purchase 
procedure is necessary as far as the railways are concerned. We 
consider that all items of stores, which are purchased only by the 
railways and not by other Government departments, for example, 
items like rolling stock components, track fittings and tools, trdn 
lighting equipment, electric traction equipment and signalling equip¬ 
ment ^ould be taken over from the central procurement agency by 
the Ministry of Railways. 

11.08. The following are the reasons, which have prompted us to 
make this recommendation:— 

(i) At present, there Is a considerable time lag between the 
date of submission of indents and the date of receipt of 
materials- The time lag is necessarily very great for 
central purchases by an external agency, not directly 
responsible to the user. We feel that the railways by 
taking over the purchase of the specific materials, mentioned 
earlier, can reduce the time lag considerably. This will, in 
txim, reduce the sizes of the inventory. 

(ii) The Government has already accepted the view that 
organizations, which are run on commercial lines, cannot 
afford to suffer from the handicap of uncertain supplies 
through agencies not under their own control. It is for 
this reason that enterprises like the Hindustan Aircraft Ltd., 
Bangalore, the Visaknapatnam Ship Yard, nationalised Air 
Service, etc., are having their own purchase organizations 
and indents on the Director General. Supplies & Disposals 
are placed only on a voluntary basis, where it is felt that 
the advantages will outweigh the disadvantages. In making 

g urchases through the Director General, Supplies and 
lisposals- 

(iii) The functions of purchaiSe cannot be divorced from the 
other functions, like standardisation, inventory control, 
value analysis, and control of consumption. For example, 
it is often necessaiTr when considering tenders, to quantify 
the effects of differences in delivery or differences in 
specifications. Such refinements are completely impoiSsible, 
if the purchasing function is divorced from the materials 
management functions. It is for this reason that the 
Parliamentary Committee on the Public Undertakings, 
while considering the desirable pattern of organization in 
public undertakings having more than one unit, has stated 
that it is “in favour of the undertakings having an inte¬ 
grated organizatibn for all materials management 
functions.. • • ” This recommendation has been made in the 
context of certain imdertakings having 2 or 3 separate 
units spread over the country. It is all the more valid in 
the case of Railways, which have 9 separate zones spread 
over the length and breadth of the country and 3 full-fledg¬ 
ed production units, - .. V V , 
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11-09. If our suggestions, contained ia the preceding pamgraphs 
are accepted, some additional purchase work will devolve on %e 
stores organizations of the Zonal Railways. We suggest that there 
should be as much decentralisation as possible of this work in favour 
of the Zonal Railways and that the Railway Board should concern 
itself primarily with the coordination work. 

11.10. We consider that the system of inventory control should be 
modernized. We have been informed that this matter is already 
under examination by the l^ilway Board. The techniques are well 
established and we think it should be possible to implement them 
e:^editiously- Besides the Controller of Stores and his officers, the 
Financial Adviser & Chief Accounts Officer should also maintain an 
effective control on inventories and a running check on the consump¬ 
tion of stores. The inventory holdings on the railways are of the 
order of Rs. 140 crores representing from 6.5 to 7 months’ 
requirements. This seems high, particularly in view of the improved 
availability of indigenous materials. This inventory also includes 
about Rs. 12 crores worth of scrap which consists mainly of released 
rails and workshop scrap- Effective steps should be taken for its 
disposal. The Railways should also pay greater attention to standardi¬ 
zation and value analysis. 

11.11. Some Controllers of Stores have represented to us that 
certain modifications in the procedures and an enhancement of their 
powers are necessary. In respect of purchases made by the railways, 
references to the Board are generally for: — 

(a) giving price preference for the purchase of imported stores 
available in the country over the import prices of those 
items; and 

(b) foreign exchange sanctions etc. 

As the purchases under item (a) are few, full powers should be 
delegated to the individual railways to deal with them in consultation 
with the Financial Adviser and Chief Accounts Officer. As regards 
(b), it is understood that since April 1965 no allotment of foreign 
exchange has been made to the Railway Administrations for making 
miscellaneous purchases. While the scarcity of foreign exchange 
demands close scrutiny on foreign purchases, we recom¬ 
mend that the Government should consider whether some allocation 
to meet the established needs of the railways is possible. 

11.12. The Controller of Stores is required to obtain the concur¬ 
rence of the Financial Adviser and Chief Accounts Officer before any 
emergency purchase is initiated, in the event of failure of the contracte 
of the Director General, Supplies & Disposals. It does not appear 
necessary to us to consult the F.A. & C-A.O. before initiating such an 
action. 

11.13. The system of open tenders for all items, valued over 
Rs. 10,000/-, has been in existence since a long time and in view of 
the great increase in the cost of materials in the last 10 or 15 years, 
it would be desirable to increase the tender limit to Rs- 25,000/-. 

11.14. - The procedure to consult the Finance Branch for every 
variation in the conditions of contract seems unnecessarily restrictive. 
It should be examined by the Railwav Board to see whether it is 
not possible to lay down a monetary limit below which such consul¬ 
tations arc not necessary. 



Chapter XII 

RAILWAY PROTECTION FORCE 


12.01. We have been informed that a high level committee is 
looking into the organisational problems of the Railway Protection 
Force- We however, cannot avoid making a reference to the Force, 
as its service has a marked impact on operational results and customer 
satisfaction, which are of vital consequence to the railways. We have 
been informed that thefts of copper wire from sections having electric 
traction and from railway telephone and control circuits, are end^nic. 
The General Manager, Eastern Railway produced certain diarts 
during our visit, which indicated the seriousness of the position. 
Thefts of railway coal from loco sheds, stores and materials from 
workshops and stores godowns and fittings from the rolling stock are 
also a frequent occurrence. 

12.02. The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry and the Associated Chambers of Commerce, in the memo¬ 
randa submitted to us by them have drawn pointed attention to the 
problem of thefts and pilferage of goods entrusted to the care of the 
railways for transport- This is an important reason which deters the 
mercantile community from despatching their goods by rail and resort¬ 
ing to haulage by road, even though the latter mode of transport may 
be costlier. An indication of the growth in the quantum of thefts 
and pilferage o fpublic goods can be seen from the following table: 


Value of claims paid on account of thefts and pilferages 



1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1. Total value of 
claims paid (in 
crores of Rs.) .. 

4-19 

4-79 

4-97 

5-87 

6 10 

8 00 

2. Value of cialms 
paid on account 
of thefts and pil¬ 
ferages (in crores 
of Rs.) .. 

1-33 

1-38 

1-51 

1-91 

2-45 

3-55 

3. Percentage of item 

2 to item 1. 

31 -7% 

is-8% 

30-4% 

32-5% 

40-2% 

44-4% 

4. Total cost of R.P. 
B F. staff (in crores 
ofRs.) 

6-40 

6-48 

7-05 

7-96 

8-94 

9-78 


It is evident that the Railway Protection Force has not been effective 
enough and the results have not been commensurate with the large 
annual expenditure of over Rs. 9 crores incurred on ma i n faining it. 

12.03. Whatever reorganisation and enhancement of powers of 
this force may be suggested by the high level committee, which is 
socially exami^g these matters, we are convinced that certain 
administrative changes in the force are necessary. Under fee present 
set-up, the disciplinary and appeal rules vest powers & fea Ihi^iector 
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General, Railway Protection Force and not in the General Manager 
of the zon?l railway, in whose jurisdiction the Security Officers and 
staff work. Although the General Manager is free to transfer fte 
R.P.F. staff within his jurisdiction, he has really no administrative 
control over the Chief Security Officer, the Security Officers or the 
Class III staff, since their appeals are dealt with by the Inspector 
General, Railway Protection Force and not by the General Manager. 
The Inspector General strongly feels that the chain of command 
should not be disturbed. He, however, recognised that even in the 
case of the Pohce, the Civilian authorities in the Ministry have the 
final say. We, therefore, consider that the appeals should be dealt 
with by the General Manager- The General Manager, as the Head of 
the zonal railway, should have effective control on the Railway Pro¬ 
tection Force. It is to be appreciated that the Railway Protection 
Force is essentially a. service organisation for the Railways and doeis 
not stand on a par with the military or police. The loyalty of this 
force to the General Manager and the zonal administration in general 
should be unquestioned. We, therefore, recommend that:— 

(a) the Chief Security Officer should be placed under the 
effective control of the General Manager. The General 
Manager under the existing rules, is allowed to transfer 
the Railway Protection Force personnel in his jurisdiction, 
but one of the General Managers told us of some difficulty 
having arisen in this respect. If there is any lacuna in the 
rules or instructions in this connection, It should be 
removed. The appeals against the orders of the Chief 
Security Officer should ^ dealt with by the General 
Manager. 

(b) Further we consider that the Chief Security Officer should 
maintain a close liaison with the Chief Commercial Super¬ 
intendent, who is responsible for keeping down the claims 
bill and developing traffic. It will be noted from the total 
given in para 12.02 that the position has deteriorated and 
this is all the more reason why the Chief Securitv Officer 
should got guidance and direction from the Chief Commer¬ 
cial Superintendent in the matter of preventing thefts and 
pilferages and minimising claims. 

(c) In the Divisions, the Divisional Superintendent is the focal 
authority. The Security Officers and Assistant Security 
Officers should recognise the position of the Divisional 
Superintendent, which is equal to that of a Divisional 
Commissioner and take orders and directions from him- 
It should be the Divisional Superintendent who should 
write the confidential reports of the Security Officers and 
Assistant Security Officers functioning under his jurisdic¬ 
tion and then forward them to the Chief Security Officer, 
just as he sends them in the case of other officers to their 
heads of departments. 

(d) Likewise the officeie of the Railway Protection Force 
attached to railway workshops should be responsible to the 
Works Managers who should write confidential reports on 
them. 
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12.04. We attach great importance to the implementation of the 
suggestions, mentioned above, since the problem of thefts and 
pilferages constitutes an important cause of diversion of high rated 
traffic to the road despite favourable rail freights. The gravity of the 
problem has been emphasised by every General Manager. The 
remedy lies in the Railway Protection Force Officers and staff working 
in close liaison with the Operating and Commercial Officers, without 
which really good results cannot accrue. They should not consider 
themselves as #n independent organisation, not required to take 
guidance from the departments which are really responsible for the 
nmning of the trains and for the safe and prompt delivery of ^the 
goods entrusted to their custody. 

12.05. The Inspector General, Railway Protection Force has a 
dual function. He is the head of the Force and a Director in the 
Railway Board- As the head of the force, his orders and directives 
for the working of the force should be carried out by the Chief 
Security Officers. As a Director, however, he should function like 
any other Director and should deal with the recruitment, training 
and transfer of officers, the la' 3 nng down of disciplinary rules and 
procedures, courses for training etc. He should also maintain close 
liaison with the State Police and ensure better coordination between 
them and the Railway Protection Force in detecting and arresting 
crime. 



Chapter XIU 


ROLE OF THE VIGILANCE DEPARTMENT 


13.01. The Vigilance Department of the railways in its present form 
came into existence in 1954 as a result of the recommendations made 
by the Santhanam Committee. Relevant extracts from the Santha- 
nam Committee’s recommendations are reproduced below : 

“We have examined the Vigilance Organisation in the Railways 
with particular care as the organisation came to be set up 
consequent upon the recommendations made by the Rail¬ 
way Corruption Enquiry Committee of 1953-55 presided 
over by Acharya Kripalani. We foimd that no particular 
member of the Board is in charge of the Vigilance organi¬ 
sation. The Chairman, Railway Board, who is in over aU 
charge of the organisation can hardly be expected to take 
on the burden of directing its day-to-day activities. The 
non-availability of high level guidance has caused, to some 
extent, lack of awareness of the problems and requirements 
of the Vigilance Organisation and of uniform standards in 
dea^g with misconduct and lack of integrity. The 
Vigilance Organisation of the Railways suffers from the 
following drawbacks; 

(1) The Director (Vigilance) in the Railway Board, has 
no control over the subsidiary vigilance units of the 
Zonal Railways which are completely under the 
respective General Managers. The Director (Vigilance) 

' has authority only over the staff in his own directorate 
in the Railway Board. Director (Vigilance) is not 
consulted at the time of posting of vigilance officers of 
the Zonal Railways nor is the Vigilance Branch 
consulted at the time of promotion of staff and officers. 
The status of Director (Vigilance) is lower than that 
of the General Managers of the Zonal Railways. Hei 
therefore, cannot question the decision of a General 
Manager and in cases where there is a difference of 
opinion between the Special Police Establishment and 
the Railways, he acts as a Post Office between the 
Board, General Managers and the Special Police Estab¬ 
lishment, communicating the views and decisions of 
one to the other. 

(2) The organisation at the disposal of Director (Vigilance)' 
in the Railway Board’s office consists of one Deputy 
Director (a Railway Officer) who is further assisted by 
two Assistant Directors—one a Police Officer for investi¬ 
gation work, and another, a Railway Officer for doing 
correspondence with the Railways etc., fourteen 
Inspectors and a few Sub-Inspectors for investigation 
work. Considering the amount of work that has to be 
done, the organisation is wholly inadequate. There is 
no officer from the Stores and the Engineering 
Branches. The post of Deputy Director (Investigation) 
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has been dowa^graded to that of Assistant Director, 
and a Deputy Superintendent of Police has been 
appointed.” 

We consider that the Vigilance arrangements in the Railways would 
be more effective if the organisation is re-organised as follows: 

Member (Vigilance) 


Joint Director 
(Vigilance) 


Joint Director 
(Investigation) 


Dy. Director Dy. Director Dy. Director Dy. Director 

(Engineering) (Store (TrafBc) (Investigation) 

Purchases) 

There should be a Member, Vigilance, in the Railway Board so that 
he may be able to act with authority and independence in all 
vigilance matters, in respect of the entire railways, subject of course 
to the powers and jurisaiction of the, Central Vigilance Commission. 
The Joint Director. Vigilance, should ordinarily be an officer belong¬ 
ing to a service other than the Railway Service, preferably an I A.S. 
officer. The Joint Director, Investigation, should be Police Officer of 
the rank and status of the Deputy Inspector General of Police. 
Adequate investigating staff should be provided at Headquarters. 
Subject to the powers of the Central vigilance Commission, the 
Member, Vigilance, should have a measure of control over the Vigi¬ 
lance Organisation in the Zonal Railways. If there is any difference 
of opinion between the Member. Vigilance, and the Railway Board, 
such differences should be resolved on the advice of the Central 
Vigilance Commission. 


In the Zonal Railways, the Vigilance Officer, a Senior Scale Rail¬ 
way officer, works under the control of the Senior Deputy General 
Manager, whO' is in charge of vigilance organisation along wiUi some 
other departments. The Vigilance Officer has to take orders from 
the Senior Deputy General Manager and General Manager for any 
investigation against a gazetted officer. We are doubtful whether 
the Senior Deputy Gteneral Managers are selected for their flair for 
anti-corruption work. We noticed that rarely have vigilance officers 
of the Zonal Railways investigated cases against gazetted officers. We 
recommend that Vigilance Officers in the Zonal Railways should have 
the status of a Departmental Head and be given full liberty to investi¬ 
gate into complaints received by them and it should not be necessary 
for them to obtidn the prior p«mission of any other authority in the 
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Zonal Railways for making such investigation. If there is a difference 
of opinion between him and the General Manager, the matter should 
be referred to the Member (Vigilance) in the Railway Board, whose 
decision should be final. (Paras 9.19 to 9.22) 

13 02. As a result of the above recommendationsi the vigilance 
organisation which has emerged at the Railway Board level is as 


imder:— 

Member (Staff) 

Director General, Vigilance 

Joint Directors .. 2 

Deputy Directors. 5 

Assistant Directors. 

OSD (Vigilance). 1 


The Member (Staff), Railway Board, virtually occupies the position 
of Member (Vigilance) but, in practice, the Director General, 
directs the working of the whole organisation and exercises control 
and supervision over its coimterparts in the zonal railways. 

13.03. The organisation in each zonal railway functions under the 
direct control of the Senior Deputy General Manager. The Vigilance 
Officers work under him and handle mainly the complaints against 
Class III & rV staff. Complaints against Class I & II are normally 
dealt with by the Central Organisation in the Railway Board. 

13-04. Prior to the implementation of the Santhanam Committee’s 
recommendations, the anti-corruption work on the Railways proceeded 
on the lines, suggested in the report of the Railway Corruption 
Enquiry Committee (1953-55), popularly known as the Kripalani 
Committee. The main points of difference between the procedures 
followed, after the implementation of the Santhanam Committee’s 
recommendations and what were in vogue prior to that, axe: 

(a) the Vigilance Officers on the Railways, who work under 
the Senior Deputy General Manager, used to consult the 
concerned Heads of Departments, who appreciated that 
they had a positive role to play in vigilance matters and 
gave fserious thought to the subject. Besides giving advice 
to the Vigilance officers in the cases referred to them, the 
Heads of Departments initiated preventive measures on 
their own. They also assisted in pursuing the investi¬ 
gations to the extent needed. This procedure was in line 
with the Kripalani Committee’s recommendations, which 
laid considerable emphasis on the part that the Railway 
officers should play in fostering integrity and honesty in 
the service. Relevant portions from the Kripalani Com¬ 
mittee’s report are extracted below:— 

“Government should satisfy themselves that officers 
appointed to higher positions where they have to 
exercise initiative and take decisions are completely 
free from any semblance of doubt about their integrity.” 
(para 193) ■ 

* • • * * * 
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“Officers at the top should be made to realise that their 
duty does not end by merely being above board them¬ 
selves. It is also part of their duty to see that the 
staff working under them are efficient and honest.” 
(para 193). 

* * * 

“Officers should become leaders of men working under 
them by setting example of efficient and honest hand¬ 
ling of the task allotted to them.” (Para 216) 

* * * 

“Lectures should be given by the Heads of Departments 
and General Managers on the duties and rei^onsibilities 
of the officers to keep the administration clean”. 

(para 155) 

The practice followed now is that on the Railways the 
' Chief Vigilance Officer (the Senior Deputy deneral 
Manager) and at the Railway Board’s level the Director 
General (Vigilance) decide, whether an enquiry is to be 
started or not on a complaint, and guide the Vigilance 
Officers. The Heads of Departments on the Railways are 
not consulted- 

(b) Prior to the Santhanam Committee’s recommendations, 
after a preliminary enquiry into a complaint was completed 
by the Vigilance Organisation, the decision as to whether 
there was any prime facie case, rested with the Railways 
or the Railway Board. Now, all enquiry reports on com¬ 
plaints against Class I and II officers are placed before the 
Central Vigilance Commissioner and cases are closed only 
with his approval. 

(c) The Central Vigilance Commissioner also determines, in 
the case of gazetted officers, whether a charge-sheet is to 
be issued to an officer on the basis of the report, and whe¬ 
ther it should be ,for a major or a minor punishment. On 
receipt of the reply to the charge-sheet, the Central Vigi¬ 
lance Commissioner decides what further action is to be 
taken. If a departmental enquiry is proposed, the Com¬ 
missioner for Departmental Enquiries, who works under 
the Central Vigilance Commissioner, conducts the enquiry 
into the cases against Class I & 11 officers. 

(d) In respect of the Class III & IV staff, the above decisions 
rest with the Director General (Vigilance) or the Senior 
Deputy General Manager in the Railway^ and departmen¬ 
tal enquiries are conducted by the railway authorities. 

13 05. It is considered that the present practice of referring enquiry 
reports on complaints against officers to the Central Vigilance Com¬ 
mission, should continue. The Commission is presided over by a 
retired Chief Justice of one of thd High Courte of India and all the 
reports from the Railways, as also from other Ministries, are scruti¬ 
nised with a strict judicial approach and the gazetted officers can. 
therefore, epect full justice. 

LSDeptt. of AR/68—8 
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13.06. The departure from the Kripalani Committee’s recommen¬ 
dations in the matter of consulting tne concerned Heads of Depart¬ 
ments, referred to in item (a) above, is not a desirable change as has 
been shown in subsequent paragraphs. A comparison of the numt^r 
of complaints enquired into and punishments inflicted, after the 
present vigilance Organisation came into existence, with that of the 
position prior to it, shows that although a larger number of enquiries 
were instituted against officers, the number of cases in which 
punishments were inflicted was very much less (Annexure 3HII/14). 
These vigilance enquiries take a long time to finalise- While they 
are continuing, the staff concerned remains under a cloud. However 
confidentially these enquiries may be conducted, the fact becomes 
known and, where the supervisory staff is concerned, they naturally 
cannot function effectively. Further, during the .pendency of the 
enquiry, they are debarred from promotion if due, and cannot even 
be empanelled for a higher appointment. If any of them is due to 
retire, the retirement benefits are withheld. Since such serious 
consequences follow the institution of a vigilance enquiry, it ie 
necessary that the initial screening of the complaints should be done 
thoroughly so as to avoid, as far as practicable, the innocent staff 
being involved in these enquiries; hence, the importance of associat¬ 
ing the Heads of Departments in this screening before the commence¬ 
ment of an enquiry. We, therefore, reoommend that the arrangement 
suggested under the Kripalani Committee’s recommendations should 
be restored. Furtiier the railway staff, who are debarred from pro¬ 
motion or who are not empanelled for higher grades or have lost 
any other privileges on this account, should be adequately compen¬ 
sated, sifter they have been exonerated- 

13.07. Practically every General Manager told us that, in the 
present conditions, oflScers were reluctant to act on their own responsi¬ 
bility and wherever possible, they endeavoured to share responsibility 
with others. Stores officers do not wish to exercise their powers of 
direct purchase of stores from the market even in an emergency and 
prefer calling for tenders and involving the Finance officers also in 
taking a decision. Engineers do not try to settle their disputes with 
the contractors by negotiation, lest their action may be misjudged, 
and generally suggest arbitration. This state of affairs leads to 
delay. The tendency amongst officers, to pass on cases even within 
their own competence for decision to higher levels, has been growing. 
The recognised Labour Federations and Officers’ Associations empha¬ 
sised the erosion of the morale of the staff, which had resulted from 
the manner in which the railway Vigilance Organisation had been 
functioning. 

13.08. Another unhappy feature of the Vigilance Organisation is 
that a number of railway staff operate in different centres as infor¬ 
mers, with the result that the officers and the staff feel that they are 
all the time being shadowed. The utilisation of the railway staff for this 
purpose imdermines discipline. In addition, it is understood that 
outsiders are also utilised as informers. We consider that it is 
xmdesirable for a judicial or a quasi-judicial body like the Vigilance 
Organisation to haye informers t.e., spies. Action taken against 
complainants, who make false complaints or give false information, 
appears inadequate. Statement showing the number of cases in which 



Vigilance Directorate has recommended action against false complainants from its inception is given below : 

Penalty Imposed 
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*This figure includes an employee who was removed from service as a resist of disciplinary action in another case. 
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13.09. The size of the Vigilance set-up on the Eailways and the 
expenditure thereon as compared with the set-up and the expendi¬ 
ture in other Ministries, is very heavy, as may be seen from the 
following table : 


Approx, yearly ex¬ 
penditure 


Department 

No. of 
whole 
time 
gazetted 
ofikers 

No. of / -;-^ 

whole (Rs. in 

time 1965-66 

non- 
gazetted 
staff 

lakhs) 

1966-67 

Railways . 

78 

517 

29-35 

36-00 

Steel Mines & Metals .. 

3 

23 

1-34 

1-94 

Defence « _ 

7 

34 

4-99 

5-98 

Deptt. of Revenue & Insurance 





(Customs, Central Excise) .. 

24 

114 

15-63 

8-21 

Works, Housing & Supply ;— 





(a) Deptt. of W&H .. „ 

23 

46 

4-61 

5-44 

(A) Deptt. of Supply 

3 

5 

0-82 

0-86 


During the years 1962 and 1963, before the present set-up came into 
force, the expenditure on vigilsmce ini the Riailways was to the tune 
Rs. 20 and 21 lakhs respectively. While the Santhanam Com¬ 
mittee has been specific as to what should be the type of organisation 
«a the Railways, as regards other Ministries, its recommendation, 
which reads as under, was not So specific:— 


“There should be one Chief Vigilance Officer in each Ministry/ 
Department/Undertaking. The Chief Vigilance Officer 
and Vigilance Officers should be of sufficiently high rank, 
so that they may be able to function effectively-” (Para 
9.23). 


Apart from the disproportionately high and increasing expenditure 
that the Railways are bearing, a such of approximately Rs. 45 lakhs 
is also being debited by the Ministry of Home Affairs for the work 
being done by the Central Bxureau of Investigation for the ^ilways. 

13.10. The Central Bureau of Investigation and the Special Police 
Establishment were constituted under the Delhi Special Police Estab¬ 
lishment Act, 1946, with the object of dealing with cases of bribery 
and corruption, committed by Central Government servants- The 
type of cases that are ordinarily to be dealt with by the S.P.E., has 
been defined as foUowk:— 

(a) cases having wide ramifications, 

(b) cases of habitual corruption. 
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(c) cases with special features which, it is considered, would 
more appropriately be dealt with by S.P.E. The takifig’iq) 
of such cases will largely be at the discretion of the S-PJ!. 
in consultation with the competent railway authorities, 

(d) besides actual prosecutions, their assistance can also be 
taken in important enquiries) or verifications to be made, 
for which police powers are needed. This would include 
verification of the assets of railway officers or other persons 
involved, bank accounts, etc. 

Although the C.B.I. and S.P.E. can in their discretion take up any 
case for investigation, their normal function has been defined, whicm 
ig to take up cases of bribery and corruption of the tsqjes mentioned 
above, where outside witnesses have to be examined and powers of 
search have to be exercised Both the Central Vigilance Commission 
and the Director General (Vigilance) have been making use of these 
organisations for cases brought to their notice in which, in their 
cminion> ispeciaUsed help was needed. It will however, be desirable 
if the C.B.L concentrated on the types of cases mentioned above. 

13-11. The basic objective of a vigilance organisation is the 
prevention of corrupt practices and its success is to be judged by the 
effectiveness of its preventive work and the deterrent effect of its 
punitive action. It goes without saying that unless strong punitive 
measures are adopted, they cannot act as deterrents. Nevertheless, 
for all anti-corruption work, prevention is of paramount importance. 
The anti-corruption work must be so oriented as not to create a 
scare or demoralisation amongst the staff- Either of these would 
naturally tend to prejudice effective functioning by the staff, to the 
detriment of efficiency. The Virflance Organisation, should, there¬ 
fore, work in such a manner that oona jide actions are not questioned 
and that the honest man can function undisturbed. Therefore, imin- 
tentional lapses, errors of judgment, or matters arising out of exercise 
of discretionary powers, where evidence of mala fines is lacking, 
should be left to the care of the departmental authorities. 

13.12. On account of the very extensive nature of the iservice to 
be rendered to the community by the railways, the contact of 
railway staff with itg customers and suppliers, is so wide and intimate 
that the chances of asking for and receiving gratification are many. 
Accepting small ratification at certain levels has unfortunat^ 
become tiaditionJ- While it cannot be condoned, its, gradual elhni- 
nation has to be ensured by a isustained preventive drive and an 
effective watch by the supervisory staff and officers. Unless the 
entire hierarchy of the supervisory personnel co-operates actively in 
a common endeavour to eradicate the evil of corruption, it win be 
futile to expect a radical change. Mere dread of detection or puni^ 
ment is not enough. In fact the reaUy corrupt individual is often 
able to take advantage of the loopholes and elude the estabUsffied 
detective machinery. In this endeavour the General Manager and 
his Heads of Departments have a leading role to play and nothing 
should be done which may create an impression in their minds that 
they have been relieved of this reroonsibility or that it has, to any 
extent, been diluted. In fact, they should be judged by their success 
in keeping down corruption. 
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15.1J. The problem should be tackled on the following lines:— 

(i) On the social front, a strong public opinion should be built 
up against corruption. Irrespective of their status, men 
known to be corrupt should be looked down upon and kept 
away from all positions of responsibility and should be 
socially ostracised. 

(ii) Anonymous and pseudonymous complaints Ishould not be 
taken up for enquiry. In respect of signed complaints 
which contain charges of bribery and corruption, the 
hona fides of the complainant should be first established 
before enquiries are initiated. 

(iii) People should be appointed to high position in the Rail¬ 
ways only after making sure about their honesty and 
competence. A strict Sieck, therefore, should be made 
before appointing any one to any position of responsibilily 
in the Railways. But once they are so selected ana 
appointed, they should be trusted and made responsible, 
fairly and squarely, for weeding out corrupt persons- It 
should be their responsibility to evolve a suitable machi¬ 
nery to exercise a proper check; so as to help them in tins 
weeding out process. 

(iv) While we are emphatic that everything possible ^ould 
be done to root out corruption, we consider it essential for 
the healthy functioning of an administration that efforts 
should be made simultaneously to protect the honest and 
innocent from any allegations made by unscrupulous people 
who may be nurturing grievances against their superiors 
or colleagues. The contents of the complaint should not, 
therefore, be viewed in isolation, without considering tl» 
full circumstances of the case and also the reputation and 

E ast performsince of the person against whom the complaint 
as been made. It is only the Head of the Department, 
who can examine these complaints in the above perspective 
and can tender advice as to the course of artion. The 
Vigilance Officer should, therefore, invariably consult tte 
Head of the Department or the Controlling Officer, hi 
the event of a difference of opinion between the Chiei 
Vigilance Officer and the Head of the Department, the case 
should be referred to the General Manager whose decMtm 
whether an enquiry is to proceed against a Class II, III or 
rv staff should be final- Cases of Class I Officers should 
be referred to the Railway Board, where the Railway Board 
Member concerned should be consulted whether an enquiry 
isi to proceed, 

(v) A monthly statonent of the complaints against offlcei® 
which have been filed after a preliminary Scrutiny, ^ould 
be sent to the Chief Vigilance Commissioner for his infor¬ 
mation and any instructions received from him for pursuing 
any of these cases should invariably be complied with. 

(vl) Action must be taken in aR oases against the ‘sources’ or 
t^ TOmplainants who have falBely implicate any railway 
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(vil) Cases of alleged misuse of discretionary powers shoiUd be 
left to be handled by the concerned executive authorities. 

(viii) In cases where real corruption or corrupt practices are 
involved, the Vigilance macninery should fimction swiftiy 
and punishment should be stringent, particularly in the 
case of officers. 

13.14. Considering the changes proposed previously, the size of the 
Vigilance Organisation on the Railways, as shown in the table in 
para 13.09, is definitely top heavy and has no parallel in any other 
Ministry including the Defence Ministry. With the active partici¬ 
pation of the departmental executives in preventive work, appropriate 
screening of complaints for enquiries, and weeding out corruption, 
as e^lained earlier, a substantial reduction in work should be 

K ssible. It is, therefore, considered that there is no necessity to 
ve an officer of the rank of Director General in the Railway l^ard 
for vigilance work. The present Vigilance Organisation should be 
converted into a Directorate of the Railway Board, with a Director 
in-charge, who should be a competent railwa^an with a flair for 
the type of work involved. This Directorate should be placed under 
the direct charge of the Member, Staff. Directors of the Railway 
Board function on behalf of the Board and have the full authority 
to question a General Manager on any matter or decision taken by 
him. The Director, Valance, therefore, will not be at a disadvantage 
in dealing with the General Managers. Further, of the two Joint 
Director^, referred to in paragraph 13.02, one should be a railway 
engineer and the other a Police officer ofl the rank and ptatus a 
Deputy Inspector General of Police. There is no need for such a 
large number of Deputy Directors. The Vigilance Organisation 
should get the necessary elucidation and advice on the technical 
details involved in a comffiaint, from the concerned Directorate and 
Membem of the Railway ward We are also of the view that it is 
not desirable to allow the officers of the rank of Deputy Wrectors and 
bdow to be sent out on a mii^sion of this character on the Rs^ways. 

13.15, The present practice of transferring every three years such 
of the staff as come into contact with the public, deserves serious 
reconsideration. It is considered that unless the administration has 
re»sons to think that the continued stay of a particular person at a 
colain place is undesirable there should be no need to teansfer ttie 
staff just as a matter of course every three years, because this causes 
personal hardship and dislocation in c^ldren’g education. 

13.16. As regards the set-up on the Railways, we consider that not 
more than two or three senior scale officers should be earmarked 
specifically for the Vigilance work. The Senior Deputy General 
Manage should continue to be in overall charge of the Vigilance 
work, but he should consult the Heads of Depiartments on complaints 
pertaining to the officers and staff working under them. 

13.17. The C.B.I. or the S P.E should also consult the General 
Manager or the Railway Board as the caSe may be, before starting 
an investigation on their own. If there is a difference of opinion 
between them on whether an enquiry should be proceed or not, the 
case niay be referred to the Central Vigilance c5onunissioner whose 
dedsion would be final. 



Chapter XIV 

FINANCE AND ACCOUNTS DEPARTMENT 


14.01. The Railways, being a Government Department, are 
accoxmtable to Parliament, and through Parliament to the public ^ 
large, for their financial policies and expenditure. Financial control 
consists essentially in obtaining Parliament’s approval of the budget 
estimateB and for the allotment of funds and ensuring that the funds 
so voted are expended on the items for which they are voted. In 
tWs control, the Comptroller & Auditor General and the two Parlia¬ 
mentary Committees, namely, the Public Accounts Committee and! 
the Estimates Committee, exercise important functions. In the 
Railways itself, the Financial Adviser & Chief Accounts Officer is 
responsible for the continuous and effective internal check of all the 
financial transactions and for the correct and up-to-date maintenance 
of accounts and for tendering, as part of his important functions, 
advice to the administration in all matters involving railway finances. 

1402. Para 101 of the Indian Railway Accounts code lays down 
the fimctions of the Finance and Accounts Department. This depart¬ 
ment has to ensure that all railway expenditure is properly recorded 
and that there are sufficient internal checks built in at appropriate 
stagesf so that there are no errors or inaccuracies. 

14.03. As regards rendering financial advice and making construc¬ 
tive suggestions on economic policies, the Financial Adviser and Chief 
Accounts Offier has a great part to play. It is the duty of the 
Finance & Accounts Officers to see that proper procedures, as detailed 
in various codes, are faithfully adhered to in the various depart¬ 
ment. In all these matters, it is the relationship of the executive 
with the finance officer that really matters. Para 109 of the Indian 
Railway Accounts Code, reproduced below, broadly outlines the 
relationship of the accounts officer with the executive. 

"109. Accounts Officers and the Executive 

The head of a railway administration, referred to hereafter as 
the General Manager, and the various executive officers 
subordinate to him are responsible for the construction, 
maintenance and operation of railways. In the proper and 
legitimate discharge of their responsibilities the executive 
officers are authorise to incur expenditure within the limits 
of their financial powers. All claims against the railway 
arising out of such expenditure are checked (in accordance 
with the prescribed rules) on behalf of the Railway 
Administration by the Accoimts Officer, who arranges to 
liquidate claims which are found to be in order. In func¬ 
tioning thus and in giving financial advice to the execu¬ 
tive, the Accounts Officer acts solely in the interest of the 
executive officers. The Accounts Officer’s relations with the 
executive should therefore be that of a friendly critic. The 
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Accounts Officer should accordingly avoid all unnecessary 
objections and assist the executive officers to devise and 
follow legitimate means towards obtaining legitimate 
ends.” 

14.04. It has been represented by certain railway administrations 
that this general principle of the accounts officer being a friendly 
critic is, more or less, set at naught at the lower level because of lacK 
of appreciation by the latter of their proper role. The executives at 
the lower level also do not approach the problem in a realistic 
manner and correspondence results. The situation, as it now exists, 
is not really conducive to the efficient functioning of a vast indus- 
trial-cum-commercial undertaking like the Indian Railways. The 
Indian Railway Enquiry Committee, 1947, had also conunented as 
follows 

“114(i) The existing rules and procedures have become compli¬ 
cated and cumbersome. The need for financial concurrence 
has been carried to such minute details that executive 
officers at different levels have to spend lot of time in 
convincing their Accounts colleagues about the desir¬ 
ability of even minor expenditure. Even after the financial 
concurrence, in several cases, the audit post-mortem about 
trifiing matters, is carried on, with a meticulous persis¬ 
tence beyond all reasonable expectation of beneficial 
results likely to be achieved”. 

The correct attitude to be adopted by the Finance and Executive 
Officers in dealing with the financial problems needs to be re¬ 
emphasised. The attitude of the finance officer should ^ to help the 
executive and to avoid being meticulous. Similarly the Executive 
Officers on their part should give due consideration to the financial 
advice and if a difference of opinion still persists, the matter should 
be referred to the higher level for a decision. The financial adminis¬ 
tration on the railways should be geared to the changing conditions 
and for more productive' work, like performance budgeting, cost 
accounting and other important functions. 

14.05. As explained above, there is an urgent need for a major 
change in the role, assigned to the Finance and Accounts Officers of 
the Railways. As we have said above, these officers have a great 
part to play in rendering advice to the General Manager and the 
executive officers on broad matters concerning economy and operat¬ 
ing efficiency and the overall finances of the Railways. The 
meticulous scrutiny of individual small proposals relating to schemes 
, steady approved and sanctioned, irrespective of the magnitude of 
these individual matters should not receive as much attention of the 
Finance & Accoimts Officers, as it seems to do now. Their energy 
should be centred on items like:— 

(a) performance budgeting; 

(b) effective economy and overall efficiency; 

(c) detailed examination of major schemes. 

14.06. Performance Budgeting.—One of the prime duties of the 
Finance & Accounts officers is to modernise their budgeting and base 
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it on certain targeti, watch the expenditure and the results every 
quarter or even at more frequent intervals and enjoin upon the 
^cecutive to see that timely and adequate measures are taken to 
work to the provision in the budget jind to reduce expenditure when 
the performance is expected to faU short of the target. Targets 
should be fixed for the various operating indices and for the utilisa¬ 
tion of rolling stock. The best performance attained in the p^t 
should be a suitable starting point. Similarly, norms should be fixed 
for the output of the workshop and expenditure on track mainte¬ 
nance, etc. In framing the Revenue budget, cognizance should fee taken 
of the fact that operating costs are composed of :•— 

(a) independept cost which is not related to the volume of 
traffic, and normally should not change or change only 
marginally, 

(b) dependent cost, which is directly related to the volume of 
tr^c; and 

(c) recurring cost attributable to development projects. 

To have the budget based on the performance target^ adequate 
costing data should be available, and, for this purpose, it wul be 
necessary to develop norms of d^>endent costs for opcs’ation. These 
norms may vary with the type of equipment in use, for example, 
the type of locomotives, the type of coaches, the type of wagons, 
etc. but it should be the object of the R^way Ministry to lay 
down appropriate norms for these various types. Once these nenrms 
have been prescribed, the increase in operating expenditure, 
required for any targeted increase in ou^t, can be correctly arrived 
at for incorporation in the Budget. 

14.07. The top executive should thus have a dear picture of the 
increase in expenditure due to the various factors and vdiere the 
e^>enditure is disproportionate to the output, steps should be t«&en 
to investigate why it is so and u to what remedial measures are 
necessary to rectify the position. The purpose of this type of per¬ 
formance budgeting is:— 

(a) to present clearly the pxirpose or the objective for which 
funds, both revenue and capital, are neraed and to bring 
out the actual accomplishsoent in flnandal and physical 
terms; 

(b) to bring, out dearly the antidpated inqn^vement .in 
efficiency and the actiud aehiev«nent during the pre¬ 
vious year; 

(c) to pin-point the accountability of the management and at 
the same time to provide an effective tool to management 
for better finandal control. 

Such performance budgeting can be soceessfully carried out only 
if the accounting and costing systems are improv^ and tiie flow of 
information from the various points of the Railways to the Divisiem/ 
District Headquarters and to the headquarters of the Railway is 
prompt and up-to-date. These points ^uld engage the imme^tj^ 
attention of the finandal administrations on t& Railways. This 
subject is fiirther eluddated in Annexuie XIV/16, 
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14.08. With the installation of computers on most of the Redlways 
and with the systematising of accounting procedures and collection 
of data, the time is ripe for effecting sub^antial changes in the 
accounting and management techniques on the Railways, In this 
cdnnection, we feel that there is an urgent need for the Railway 
Board to set up a Committee of e^ert Railway Officers to review 
the various provisions contained in the Accounts, General and 
Engineering codes and to modify them to suit the efficient function¬ 
ing of the Raffiways. Not only in regard to ftnancial control, but also 
in regard to various other matters, like the sanctioning of worfe, the 
preparation of detailed estimates, the booking of accoimts, making 
adjustments from one work to the other and allocating ex^nditure 
to various heads, etc., the code rules, as framed many years ago, 
cannot be expected to, and do not in actual practice, satisfy the 
needs of a modem management concept in an organization like the 
Railways. The size of operations on the Railways has increased 
enormously and the costs have gone up. Therefore, to have the same 
scale of chec^ and counter checks and booking of expenditure, as 
was required in the thirties, is not suitable in the present drcum- 
stances. There is, therefore, need for a new concept and revision of 
the various code rules. 

14.09. In the matter of allocation of expenditure, the matta* should 
be gone into in detail, as to the need for the present large number 
of allocation heads, keeping in view the fact that this multiplicity of 
allocation heads, was devi^ quite a long time a^. Allocation to 
' £ large number of detailed heads adds to the clerical work and 
dlioold not be underts^n unless it is required for a special purpose. 
We also understand that increasing number of procedural orders 
are beingissued by the railways and the Railway Board from year 
to year. We recommend that all these procedural orders issued toom 
tittte to time should also be the subject matter of examination a 
Cmnmittee, along with the various codes for evolving a simplified 
set oi rides and procedures for each department. 

14.19. As regards the Audit department, their functions not only 
cover the Railways but all the l&nistries and Departments of the 
Govemm^it of India. A separate Study Team of the Administrative 
RefcHms Commission has dwelt in great detail on the functions of 
the AudR Department and the rdations between the Audit and the 
other d^artmmits, and as such we are not touching on this aspect. 



Chapter XV 


MAKKET RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, CUSTOMER 
SATISFACTION AND RAILROAD CO-ORDINATION 


15.01. The Railways are the principal mode of transport in the 
country, handling about 80 per cent of the total goods traffic. During 
the last few years, however, high-rated commodities, like cotton 
goods, manufactured articles generaUy, sugar etc. have gone to the 
road in increasing quantities, leaving the Railways to handle bulk 
traffic hke coal, iron ore, etc. The table below wiU ^ow the trends: 


Name of 
Commodity 


1950-51 1955-56 1960-61 1966-67 



tion tage of tion tageof tion tageof tion tage of 
(tonnes) move- (tonnes) move- (tonnes) move- (tonnes) move- 
(*0(X)) mentby (’000) mentby (’(KX)) mentby (’0(X)) mentby 
rail rail rail rail 


Cement 

2,655 

93'1% 

4,559 

88-2% 

7,844 

83-5% 

11,053 

80-4% 

Sugar.. 

1,134 

82-3% 

1,892 

71-7% 

3,029 

49-1% 

2,400 

65-6% 

Tea .. 

279 

95 0% 

308 

85-1% 

321 

77-9% 

375 

77-6% 

Jute Manufac¬ 
tures 

850 

31-9% 

1,044 

28-2% 

1,084 

24-3% 

1,120 

23-8% 

Cotton Manu¬ 
factures 

583 

•% 

900 

61-9 % 

993 

38-3% 

1,142 

23-3% 

Raw Cotton 

735 

71-4% 

831 

90-4% 

1,188 

45-1% 

981 

48'3% 

Oil Seeds 

5,158 

309% 

5,734 

31-3% 

6,623 

22-9% 

6.4 

9% 


15.02. For improving the finances of the Railways, it is necessary 
that more and more high rated traffic, which has to be carried over 
long distances, is won back to the Railways. While this requires a 
certain amount of co-ordination between various modes of transport, 
certain improvements in the service rendered by the railways to 
ensure customer satisfaction is very important. Roads are fast 
developing, many of the imbridged rivers and streams on the 
National Highways have now been bridged, roads have been improved 
and heavier road vehicles are, therefore, operating even on long 
(Stance routes. The Railways are, therefore, also meeting wi^ 
competition on long distance routes, particularly, where break of 
gauge transhipment poses a problem, e.g. the Bangalore-Bombay 
route via Guntakal. The Committee on Transport Policy & Co¬ 
ordination has suggested that cost studies for the transport of parti¬ 
cular categories of goods by various modes of transport on specific 
sections should be carried out so that a decision might be taken as 
to which particular mode of transport is the most advantageous to 
the economy of the country. For this purpose, cost studies will have 
to be made both in regard to the railways and in regard to the ro^ 
services, and before any new investments are made on either of them 
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a comparison of the economics of the transport by both modes will 
have to be made and then only should a decision be arrived at. 
When comparing investments for augmenting capacity in either 
service it should be borne in mind that the railways as a common 
carrier cannot refuse any particular commodity, whereas individual 
truck owners can pick and choose, which places the railways in a 
disadvantageous position. If, therefore, traffic increases and r^ 
transport facilities remain inadequate the high-rated commodities 
which are more susceptible to the diversion will go to the road, 
leaving the railways largely to carry coal and ore and other low¬ 
rated commodities, which wiU weaken the financial position of the 
railways. While co-ordination between various modes of transport 
can to some^ extent remove unhealthy competition, the only way 
whereby railways can effectively compete with road transport and 
improve will be to ensure that the service that they render to the 
customs: gives greater satisfaction. 

15.03. The representations received from the various Chambere 
of Commerce and Industry by the Study Team have shown that 
some of the causes, which militate against the traffic being won 
over by the Railways are: 

(a) transit delay; 

(b) frequent restrictions on booking; 

(c) non-availability of the required type of wagons at the 
required time; 

(d) loss and pilferage in transit; 

(e) delays in the setllement of claims; 

(f) lack of coordinating machinery to assist consignors and 
consignees in solving their difficulties when traffic moves 
over more than one railway; 

(g) the present priority schedule does not enable the rail¬ 
ways to give preference to high-rated commodities and 
that this is affecting the revenues of the railways; and 

(h) non-existence of a well-developed door-to-door service. 

15.04. These points require careful consideration and remedial 
action. The prime consideration of the Commercial Department of 
the Railways should be to give customer satisfaction and, for this 
purpose, they must gear up their organization and their methods 
for studying the market and canvassing traffic, and when traffic is 
won over, to see that goods are transported in time and delivered 
safely without any pilferage or loss en-route. The compensation paid 
for claims on the railways has increased from Rs. 3.31 crores in 
1952-53 to Rs. 6.10 crores in 1966-67 representing an increase of 
about 84%. At the same time both the volume of traffic and the price 
have gone up. The claims should be settled promptly and in a 
business like manner so that occasions for reopening claims may be 
rare. An efficient system shoxild be developed for avoiding mis- 
despatch of wagons, wagons getting unconnected, and for tracing 
of such wagons. Two of the chief reasons for claims are misdespatch 
of wagons and wagons getting unconnected because of loss of labels 
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etc. particularly at transhipment points. With an improved trfecom- 
munication system on railways and computerisation, it should he 
possible to minimis e these inconveniences to the customers. 

15.05. In the matter of free time allowed for loading, unloadmg, 
demurrage and wharfage, etc. the railways should not be too rigid 
and in special cases shoiild allow such relaxations as the circum¬ 
stances warrant. One other factor brought to our notice which 
operates adversely against the interest of Railways is that the 
despatch of goods by trucks may help unscrupulous elements at 
certain points to evade legitimate dues like sales tax, excise duties, 
etc., by under-invoicing and resorting to certain other malpractices 
like violation of movement control orders. This aspect should be 
taken note of by the authorities concerned. 

15.06. Railways have now embarked upon the running of fast- 
express goods trains and container services, between certain imiwr- 
tant industrial centres. Continuous watch should be^maintained on 
the efficient operation of these services with view to achieving prog-, 
ressive improvement. The container service being a recent intro¬ 
duction on the Indian Railways, it is essential that studies should 
continue for improving their design and handling facilities.. This 
service shoffid gradii^y be extended bearing in mind the 
gains achieved. 

15.07. As industrialisation progress, the need will arise for 
instituting specialised services to cater for specific industries, in 
the U.SJl., where special types of wagons, refrigerator vans, etc. 
are provided by the railways to the customers, or the customers own 
tiiem, in which case such stock is transported over the railway 
system on payment of reasonable charges. In this connection the 
efforts of the Railways to win back the transport of automobiles 
should be intensified by putting into service special stock. It is a^ 
necessary to improve the designs of wagons, make them shock-proof 
for certain types of commodities so that packing conditions may be 
liberalised, and more traffic could be attracted to the railways. 
Railways will have to think in terms of providing facilities for 
traffic in bulk of commodities like cement, foodgrains, chemicals, 
etc. In this context the market research has assumed the utmost 
importance, and the railways should take steps to estimate the 
possible future developments in the industries, the direction-wise 
movement of goods, and the type of specialised stock or service that 
may be require. 

15.08. In the matter of collecting data and taking action, the rail¬ 
ways should forge ahead, as otherwise they may not be able to 
provide the requisite facilities, when the industries are ready with 
their products. The object should be to offer personalised service 
to the users. For this purpose the customers and the industries should 
be classified on commodity-wise studies. This will provide the data 
for formulating the railways’ future plans for investment on special 
types of wagons etc. The statistical organization on the railways 
should furnish to the Marketing and Sales Superintendents an 
evaluation of the data gathered from the trends of traffic. The 
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Marketing & Sales Organizatioi^ recently formed on the Railways 
should be developed on the basis of marketing, and operation^ 
research. 

Simultaneously with the drive for better customer relation¬ 
ship and market development, there should be an improvement in 
the work of the Public ^lations Department on all the railways, as 
also at the Railway Board’s level. U^ess the public are made aware 
of the facilities that are being offered and the special steps ~that 
the Railways are taking in the matter of promoting customer satis¬ 
faction, an effective impact cannot be made in assessing the diversion 
of tra^ to the roads or other modes of transport. Also unless the 
Public Relations Department of the railway is alert and prompt in 
ptojecting the image of the railways in respect of improved facilities 
avwable on the railways, they would continue to be at a disadvantage 
in competing with other modes of transport. For this purpose, we 
recommend that the Public Relations Organization in the Railway 
Board should! be imder a railway officer having a flair and specim 
training for Public Relations Work. The Railways too, should take 
special care to select officers for the posts of Chief Public Relations 
C^^ers and they should get some sp^al training and once they axe 
in position, they should hold the p^ for a minimum period of 4 or 
5 :s%arB. 



Chapter XVI 


UNREMUNERATIVE LINES AND SPECIAL BURDENS ON 

RAILWAYS 


16.01. The financial position of the railways and the measures 
required to ensure their financial soundness have been dealt with 
in Chapter XVIII. Here we deal with the question of unremunerative 
investments. A few such investments were made in earlier years but 
quite a few have been added on in the recent years under pressure 
m)m the public and the State Governments. We have emphasised, 
in the previous chapters, the need for the railways to work strictly 
on commercial principles and to take necessary measures to rehabi¬ 
litate their financial position. As a corollary to this, it stands to 
reason that expenditure on unremunerative items should be avoided, 
unless the State Government or the organisation, which sponsors 
sudi works, is prepared to meet the deficit. 

16.02. During the first, second and third plans, there has been 
continuous pressure on the Ministry of Railways from the various 
States for taking up the construction of new lines. There has been 
a feeling that the railways have a great part to play in developing 
the hinterland and bringing industrialisation to new areas. The 
authors of the 1949-Convention also felt that the limited approach of 
not undertaking projects, which are not likely to be remunerative, 
ignores the important part that the railways system should play in 
developing the country. This social objective, which influenced the 
framers of the 1949-Convention, who assigned to the railways a posi¬ 
tive role in taking the lead in the provision of traffic facilities in the 
interest of the overall development of the economy, was laid down 
against the background of post-war conditions. Perhaps, in pursuance 
of this approach, the railways during the first three plans, embarked 
on a policy of substantial expansion to cover not only specific require¬ 
ments, like the needs of the steel plants, coal and iron ore movement, 
ports, etc., but also to meet the general transport requirements of 
areas ill-served in this respect. In the meanwhile, the development 
of roads and the trucking industry have gathered momentum. The 
tendency, the world over, is to develop road services on all feeder 
routes. There is already an extensive network of railways in our 
country and only feeders are needed now which can, more appro¬ 
priately, be served by road transport, unless as stated previously, the 
movement of bulk transport is involved for which the railways are 
more suited. In the latter case, it may be that a railway line may 
remain imremunerative for a number of years while the area 
develops, but so long as there is a rejisonable prospect of the line 
paying its way in due course, the railways should accept the res¬ 
ponsibility of providing the required transport. The whole outlook 
should change and the problem of new lines or the removal of xm- 
remunerative existing lines should be viewed from the angle of the 
overall economic cost to the country in rendering the required 
service. 
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16,03. Following a policy decision, the railways have agreed to 
the construction of road-over/under bridges in replacement of level 
crossings, provided the local authorities bear the cost of the 
approaches, the railways only bearing the cost of the bridge portion 
and that too for a maximum of 24 feet or the actual width of the 
existing road way. The expenditure incurred by the railways during 
the past few years for the provision of road over/under bridges is 
as under:— 


1963- 64 .. 

1964- 65 .. 

1965- 66 ... 

1966- 67 .. 

1967- 68 .. 

1968- 69 ... 


.. R8. 33 -53 lakhs 
R*. 45 -57 lakhs 
Rs. 56-35 lakhs 
_ Rs. 35 -02 lakhs 
.. Rs. 86-64 lakhs 
... Rs. 68-52 lakhs (Proposed) 


The expenditure is going up with more and more requests coming 
in frcmi the State Governments, who are in addition pressing the 
railways to bear a higher proportion of the total cost. This is, parti¬ 
cularly, so in the case of the roads coming within the limits of the 
big cities, like Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Madras, etc., where the 
local bodies are unable to find the money to meet their share of the 
cost. Due to this, the completion of important works is delayed. The 
provision of overbridges being a safety work, the Railway Safety 
Works Fund should be utilised for financing such proposals. The 
contribution to the Safety Fund is expected to be about Rs. 2 crores 
per annum during the Fourth Plan. Considering the large number 
of overbridges, which the State Governments mid the local bodies 
want to have in a year, they should take steps to find additional funds 
required for their portion of the work. 

Unremunerative branch lines 

16.04. Unremunerative branch lines on the Indian Railways are 
causing a loss of about 6,6 crores of rupees to the railways. There are 
63 uneconomic branch lines, as shown in annexure XVI/16, of which 
9 are broad gauge, 20 metre gauge and 34 narrow gauge. Their break¬ 
up, according to the Railway Zones, in which they are situated 
is as imder 


Railways 



h 




No, of 
lines 

Loss 
(Rs. in 
lakhs) 

1 







2 

3 









Rs. 

North Eastern 





... 


2 

3 

Central.. 



... 

... 


... 

2 

1 

Eastern ... ... 




— 

w.. 


4 

49 

Northan 

... 


... 



-- 

8 

8 


L5I>eptt.of4R/68—9 
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1 




2 

3 

Northeast Frontier .. 




4 

61 

Southern . 

, . 

, . 


6 

63 

Southeastern . . 

... 


... 

6 

2,68 

Western . 




31 

1,30 




Total 

63 

6.60 


It is understood that a review of some ofthe lines has been made by 
the Railway Board to determine which of them can be closed down 
without detriment to the public interest, considering the availability 
of alternative modes of transport in the areas served by them. We 
recommend that wherever an alternative mode of transport is avail¬ 
able or is capable of further improvement for h andling the traffic 
now carried by the railways, such losing branch lines should be 
closed down. The formation of the railway track and the existing 
railway assets like buildings should then be handed over to the State 
Governments for their use. It will even be worthwhile for the rail¬ 
ways to consider handing over these assets free of cost to the State 
Governments so that the continuance of such unremunerative branch 
lines may be avoided. Even if the railways have to share road trans¬ 
port development, it would be better in most cases than perpetuating 
heavy losses. It is understood that in the case of 14 such branch lines, 
the Railway Board have addressed the State Governments, but no 
decision has so far been taken. A list of these 14 lines is given in 
the Annexure XVI/17. We endorse this approach and woiSd like 
this line of action to be effectively pursued. The Estimates Committee 
of Parliament has made the following recommendations in their 
10th report (1967-68) :— 

“The Committee would suggest that the recommendations of 
the Committee on Transport Policy and Coordination 
regarding the closure of unremunerative branch lines 
should be implemented by the Government. For this pur¬ 
pose, the Central Government should impress upon the 
State Govermnents that while giving licences or permits 
for road transport they should keep in view the broad 
national interests. They should also extend full co-opera¬ 
tion to the Railways in closing such of the unremunera¬ 
tive branch lines on which the losses incurred by the rail¬ 
ways are not commensurate with the public utility served, 
and where such closure could be effected by developing 
alternative transport facilities, at almost the same cost to 
the economy, to serve the needs of the areas concerned 
(Page-14)”. 

16.05 Another item to which considerable thought has to be given is 
the development of suburban traffic in cities like Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi and Madras. The metropolitan cities have registered a very 
fast increase in population. Taking Calcutta as an example, the 
metropolitan district, which had a population of 6,72 millions in 1961, 
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is 6icp6cted to haVe a population of 9.42 milli ons by 1971 and of 
11.82 millions by 1986. As regards Delhi, the rate of growth of the 
population has been of the order of 64.2 per cent between 1951 and 
1961, and the total population of the Union Territory of Delhi is 
expected to be 4.38 millions by 1971. Similarly the rate of growth 
in Bombay and Madras has also been high. The result is that there 
has been an increasing pressure on suburban railway systems in 
these metropolitan areas as may be seen from the following figures : 


Station 

Year 

No. of 
passengem 
in 

millions 

per 

annum 

No. of 
suburban 
trains 
bandied 
daily 

Remarks 

Sealdah 

1955-56 

77-3 

228 ■ 




1964-65 

135-8 

278 


Figures taken from 






interim Report of 

Howrah 

1955-56 

40-9 

126 


Metropolitan Trans- 


1964-65 

90-5 

164 


port. 

Bombay (W. Rly.) .. 

1950-51 

157-5 

204 "I 


Figures have been 


1955-56 

177-8 

301 


taken from the 


1960-61 

236-1 

369 


Report of Traffic 


1964-65 

337-6 

450 


Studies carried 






out by officers 





► 

on Special Duty 






on the two Railways 

Bombay (C. Rly.) 

1950-51 

142-3 

525 


in 1965-66. 


1955-56 

162-1 

569 


(The fig. of Nos. 


1960-61 

221 -8 

592 


of trains are for 


1964-65 

343-0 

681 J 


trains both ways). 


On a conservative reckoning, the railways are sustaining a loss of 
about Rs. 4 crores per annum on suburban traffic at present, but with 
the increasing traffic, this loss will go up further. 

19.06. Apart from the congestion at the metropolitan terminals, 
due to the heavy pressure of suburban traffic, the scope for the 
development of facilities for long distance traffic, for which there 
is an increasing demand, gets limited. At the same time, rail capa¬ 
city for catering to the suburban traffic is also reaching saturation 
limit. The difficulty for the development of the rail capacity arises 
mainly in the vicinity of metropolitan cities where the scope for the 
development of surface transport is restricted. Steps shoifid, there¬ 
fore, be taken in these metropolitan areas to develop imderground 
railways or an elevated railway, to avoid further pressure on the 
existing facilities. Such rapid transport schemes are operated in 
foreign countries by special metropolitan authorities. Considering it 
from all aspects, we are of the opinion that the Indian Railways are 
the best suited to operate these schemes for serving these metropoli¬ 
tan cities. Suitable financial arrangements will have to be made bet¬ 
ween the Union Government, the State Governments and the Rail¬ 
ways for operating such schemes so that the Railways may not have 
to bear the burden of any losses on accoimt of opera ting such 
services. 
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16.07. We underhand tliat the Railways have been spending con¬ 
siderable sums of money for the last few years on security patroll¬ 
ing, the figures for the North east Frontier Railway alone being as 
follows: 


Northeast Frontier Railway 


(Figures in lakhs) 


Year 



Cost of 
special 
patrolling 
by 

Railway 

Protection 

Force 

Cost of 
special 
patrolling 
by 

Engineenng 

Staff 

Total 

cost 

1963-64 




4-00 

15-56 

19-56 

1964-65 

. . 


. . 

4-80 

14-36 

19-16 

1965-66 

• . 



10-76 

14 -80 

25-56 

1966-67 

. 


... 

8-90 

24-97 

33 -87 


Total 



28 -46 

69 -69 

98-15 


Security patrolling by the Railway Protection Force and Engineering 
staff had to be introduced following certain sabotage cases on the 
N.F. Railway, as a measure of safety against such anti-social acts. 
The position that now obtains on certain railways, like the North¬ 
east Frontier Railway, is that whenever there is intelligence infor¬ 
mation about anticipated agitation or about attempts at sabotage, 
police officials, mostly at the Superintendent of Police level, request 
the railways to arrange for the patrolling of the track. The Railways 
arrange for patrolling according to the instructions contained in 
para 1705 of the Way & Works Manual and once it is started it be¬ 
comes difficult to discontinue it because the police authorities are 
reluctant to give any indication as to the stage at which such patrol¬ 
ling can be stopped. Although the Chief Security Officers of the con¬ 
cerned Railways keep in touch with their counterparts in the Police 
department, they are unable to get any clear indication as to whether 
the patrolling can be withdrawn. Other such instances are the intro¬ 
duction of patrolling on the South Central Railway in Mraj-Belgaum 
section in October, 1966 after the accident to 206 Down-Poona-Vasco- 
de-Gama Express, and on the Western Railway in Gujarat in April, 
1965. The maintenance of law and order is the responsibility of the 
State Governments. Internal disturbances or criminal actions by 
individuals or gangs cannot be taken care of by the railways and the 
security of the railway track, which is scattered over the length and 
breadth of the coxmliy, ageiinst crime, sabotage or criminal inter¬ 
ference comes within the purview of the State Governments, under 
Schedule VII, list 2 (State list) items 1 and 2 of the Constitution of 
India—^Public Order & Police including Railway and Village Police. 
This obligation of the State Governments has also been emphasised 
by the Ministry of Home Affairs from time to time. We, therefore, 
consider that the Government of India should aniange with the 
State Governments to relieve the railways of the financial burden 
for security patrolling. 


Chapter XVII 


ANALYSIS OF WORKING EXPENSES AND SUGGESTIONS 

FOR ECONOMY 


17.01. Having dealt with the administrative set-up on the rail¬ 
ways, the need for market research and winning back of traflftc, we 
shall now deal with the trend of working expenses on the railways. 
The operating ratio on the various railways during the past few 
years is furnished in the following table ; 

Opefating Ratio 


Railway 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 


Central. 

. . 

67 1 

67-8 

73 -6 

72-8 

78-5 

Eastern 

.. 

72-8 

72-4 

81-1 

79-3 

82-3 

Northern 


77-6 

75 -7 

83-9 

83 -5 

87-0 

Northeastern .. 


96-2 

93-6 

96 -2 

98-9 

98-0 

Northeast Frontier .. 


122-1 

114-8 

119-4 

107-7 

123 -8 

Southern 


87-1 

84-4 

90-4 

87 -5 

94-1 

South Central .. 

- 

— 

— 

—- 

— 

81 -1 

South Eastern 


63-1 

62-5 

65-1 

69-7 

70-1 

Western 

. . 

lA-y 

73-2 

75-6 

73-7 

77-0 

All Indian Railways .. 

•• 

75-8 

74-7 

79-9 

79-5 

83-2 


17.02. The operating ratio has been steadily increasing on most of 
the railways, and even raulways like the Northern and the Southern 
are now running into large deficits. Detailed financial results of 
Northern, North Eastern, Southern and Western Railways are given in 
Annexure XVII/18. This continuing trend of losses on the Southern, 
North Eastern and North east frontier Railways, and the sudden 
reversal of the financial results on the Northern Railway during the 
year 1964-65, has, in sfrite of its vital importance, hardly received due 
attention of the Railway Board. This is highly surprising and regret¬ 
table. We, therefore, strongly urge that the Board should have a 
periodical analysis made of the financial results of the railways. 
While the rise in working expenses under the various demands has 
been, to a large extent, due to the incresise in wages and price of 
materials from time to time, our analysis shows that there is scope 
for effecting economy under certain heads Q? expenditure, as men¬ 
tioned in the succeeding paragraphs, 
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17.03. There has been a disproportionate increase in the staff in 
certain departments on certain r^ways as indicated below:— 

(0 Administration .Central, North-eastern and Western 

Railways. 

07) Accounts.Northeastern and Southern Railways. 

(iii) Engineering (Ministerial staff) .. Central, Northeastern, Southern and 

Southeastern Railways. 

(/v) Transportation .Northern, Northeastern, Northeast 

Frontier and Southern Railways. 

(r) Commercial .Northeastern and Southern Railways. 

(vO Mechanical .Central, Eastern and Northeast Frontier 

Railways. 

(vW) Stores .Central and Southern Railways. 

17.04. While retrenchment may not be possible, the Railways 
should take steps to analyse the staff strength in detail in the various 
departments and declare the surpluses accordingly so that effective 
measures may be taken to absorb them in future vacancies. It should 
also be possible for the Railways to train the surplus staff of one 
categoty for meeting the requirements in allied categories instead of 
going in for fresh recruitment. A regular and continuous watch will 
have to be kept by the individual railways to see that the staff 
strength does not go on increasing and the objective should be to 
manage the increasing work-load in the coming years by makin g use 
of the surplus staff. Norms should be worked out for staff strength 
in various departments for various jobs. This is an important means 
which the railways should adopt to improve their operating effi¬ 
ciency and financial position. 

17.05. The major departments on the railways, where large ex¬ 
penditure is incurred, are the Civil Engineering Department for the 
maintenance of the permanent way and works, the Operating 
Department for the running of trains and the Mechanical Depart¬ 
ment for the maintenance and supply of power and rolling stock. 
The reorganisation and improvements that are necessary in these 
three major departments have been dealt with in earlier chapters. 
Every endeavour should be made by the railways not to take on un- 
remunerative items of operation. Short distance passenger traffic 
leads to a disproportionately high level of expenditure in relation to 
earnings. The coaching stock utilisation on such short services is low 
and cost of terminal facilities is high. The railways should, there¬ 
fore, review their passenger train services and keep down short 
distance services wherever road services can suitably cater to their 
needs. Such a move may be opposed but in the interest of overall 
economy and better utilisation of various modes of transport, it will 
be appropriate for the Railways to proceed on these lines. 

17.06. In the past, due to traffic requirements dieselisation has 
been introduced on certain single line sections. Some of these 
sections have been subsequently doubled. The Railways should malrt. 
a review and where dieselisation continues on double line sections 
and if the need for diesels is no longer imperative, they should 
coMider diverting these diesels to other single line sections, parti¬ 
cularly to areas that are remote from the coalfields and thereby 
improve the operation, 
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17.07. The railways should take up detailed work studies and job 
analysis in areas like marshalling yards, major terminals, booking 
offices and goods sheds to improve the methods of working and 
thereby effect economy in staff. It should also be possible to close 
down some of the crossing sections which existed on single line 
sections before doubling. Each railway should review this and close 
down the crossing stations, which have no commercial importance. 

17.08. Another item of expenditure, which has been steadily 
going up, is the overtime payment to the running staff. The rules as 
framed now places a premium on hours spent on line rather than 
on mileage covered and, therefore, there is not sufficient incentive 
for st^ to work to the maximum speed. The overtime rules that 
were in vogue on some railways, a few years back, provided for 
payment to the running staff on a mileage basis which yielded good 
results. We recommend that this subject of overtime rules for the 
running staff should be looked into by a Committee of officers and 
suitable modifications effected so that there may be an element of 
incentive in it and the payment is not based princip^y on the hours 
spent en route. ; i I 

17.09. Due to unnecessary division of work, there has been a pro¬ 
liferation of staff categories, leading to the emnloyment of differen' 
sets of persons for different items of work, which, by a rational ana 
Ivsis. mav be combined together to effect economy. We suggest tha 
by nroper work study and job analysis a systematic effort should b. 
made to reduce the staff. 

17.10. The expenditure on fuel consumption, sanctioned in the 
Budyet Estimates for 1968-69, is of the order of Rs. 146.08 crores, 
Which constitutes about 24 per cent of the total ordinary working 
expenses, excluding denreciation. It includes about Rs. 12.61 crores, 
in respect of consumption of electric power for traction, which may 
be excluded from our consideration. The most important item of fuel 
is coal and its consmnption per thousand gross tonne kilometres on 
the broad gauge railways varied as follows : 


(Figures in K. Gs.) 



1956-57 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1965-66 

_ A _ 

1966-67 

_ A _ 


P 

G 

P 

— - V 

G 

r - 

P 

G 

P 

G 

P 

G 

Central .. 

47 

44 

52-4 

42-5 

52-4 

44-2 

53-1 

49-6 

54-0 

52-9 

Estern 

54-1 

35-9 

53-8 

95-3 

55-0 

36-1 

55-0 

58-7 

57-9 

67-6 

Northern 

49-0 

41-4 

53-0 

37-8 

54-2 

39-1 

57-3 

560 

61-6 

63-9 

Southern 

59-8 

45-6 

56-4 

44-1 

57-5 

47-4 

61-6 

52-3 

61-5 

58-0 

South-Eastern .. 

52-3 

48-5 

49-8 

46-6 

48-4 

46-9 

53-8 

54-3 

53-4 

60-7 

Western 

43-8 

44-5 

47-4 

41-8 

44-9 

41-9 

43-6 

41-9 

46-5 

41-8 

Total 

51-4 

42-3 

52-5 

41-1 

52-9 

42-1 

54-5 

50-3 

56-2 

53-3 


The Western Railway has maintained fairly consistent results, but 
on the other Railways, there has been a considerable rise in the rate 
of coal consumption in 1965-66 and 1966-67. In the total, compared 
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with 1956-57, the increase in 1966-67 in the case of passengers is 
4.8 K.Gs. and in the case of goods is 11 K.Gs. i,e. about 9 per cent 
in the case of passengers and 26 per cent in the case of goods. 

17.11. We have made an attempt to form some appreciation of the 
reasons for this increase in consumption on certain railways by an 
examination of the relevant statistical data. One of the reasons 
Is the disproportionate increase in coal consumption on shunting 
engines. The following statement shows the percentage increase in 
shunting engine hours in 1966-67 compared vdth 1956-57 and the 
corresponding percentage increase in coal consumption. 


Railways 




Shunting 

Engine 

horns 

percentage 

Coal 

consump¬ 

tion 

percentage 

Central Railway 




Marginal 

62 

Eastern Railway 


. . 


32 

80 

Northern Railway .. 


... 


29 

106 

Southern Railway .. 

. . 


. . 

19 

73 

Western Railway 

. . 



48 

135 

South Eastern Railway 

• • 

• • 


20 

45 


It may be seen that the increase in coal consumption on every rail¬ 
way was much greater than the increase in shunting engine hours. 

r’ 

17.12. The average loads and speeds of trains, hauled by steam 
engines have an influence on coal consumption and those figures for 
certain representative years in the case of goods trains are repro¬ 
duced below:— 


Railway 

1956-57 

1961-62 

1965-66 

1966-67 

Load 

Speed 

/- 

Load 

- > 

Speed 

Load 

Speed 

t 

Load 

-1 

Speed 

Central 

. 1,117 

16-9 

1,301 

16-8 

1,320 

14-7 

1,320 

13-3 

Eastern 

. 1,272 

13-7 

1,383 

13-6 

1,117 

ll-l 

993 

10-1 

Northern 

,. 1,150 

13-5 

1,351 , 

15-2 

1,211 

11-6 

1,149 

11-4 

Southern 

,. 1,089 

13-3 

1,261 

12-9 

1,288 

11-2 

1,354 

10-6 

Southeastern 

1,240 

14-1 

1,341 

12-4 

1,216 

10-4 

1,168 

10-5 

Western 

.. 1,207 

13-9 

1,312 

17-9 

1,364 

16-8 

1,376 

15-4 


Central Railway.—Coal consumption of goods per thousand 
G.T.Kms. increased in 1966-67 compared with 1956-57 by 8.9 KG, 
which works out to an increase of 22%. Loads of trains actually went 
up by 18% but the speeds dropped by about 22%. Loads and speeds 
practically counterbalance each other. These lactOtB, therefore, do 
not account for an increase in fuel consumption. 
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Eastern Railway.—Both the loads and speeds have dropped due 
to the movement of more important trains hauled by electric or diesel 
traction, which are not covered in this analysis. Loads have dropped 
by 22% and speeds by 35%. Coal consumption, however, from 
195&-57 to 1966-67, went up by 88%. A special drive has been insti¬ 
tuted on this railway and we find that on through goods trains the 
trend indicates an improvement of 5%, but not on other goods 
trains. 

Northern Railway.—^The load remained about the same, but the 
speed dropped by 15%. Coal consumption, however, went up by 
53%. 

Southern Railway.—^The loads went up by 15% and the speed 
dropped by 20% but the coal consumption went up by 28%. 

Southeastern Railway.—^Loads dropped by 6% and speeds by 
28% but the fuel consumption went up by 30%. 

Western Railway.—^Loads improve by 14% and speeds dropped 
slightly, but on the whole, a steady trend was maintained and coal 
consumption improved by about 6%. 

17.13. We understand that the calorific value of coal had also 
gone down by about 5%, which may account for an increase of 5% 
in coal consumption. The coal consumption, however, went up much 
more. No norms are available to determine how coal consumption 
varies with speeds. It is, however, clear that coal consumption does 
not increase in proportion to the drop in speeds—the variation is 
less, the reason being that when a train is waiting for crossings, the 
coal consumption is much less than when the train is moving. Train 
loads, however, within reasonable limits, lead to proportionate in¬ 
crease in coal consumption. 

17.14. Coal consumption per 1000 G.T. Kms, on the metre gauge 
railway between 1956-57 and 1966-67 varied as follows: 


(Figures in K. Oms.) 


1956.57 


1960-61 


1961-62 

1965-66 

1966-67 


P 

O ' 

P O P 


G 

P 

G 

P 

G 

Central .. 

. 68-2 

56-3 

63-2 

54-3 

57-2 

48-5 

68-9 

61-7 

71-3 

73-5 

Northern 

. 57-0 

43-S 

53-3 

45-2 

54-5 

47-3 

57-7 

54-3 

59-6 

56-5 

North-Eastern 

500 

42-1 

48-1 

471 

50-4 

46-3 

47-4 

43-6 

48-6 

44-4 

Southern 

. 70-1 

58-2 

66-8 62-2 

65-9 

61-9 

66-5 

68-4 

66-7 

69-2 

Western 

64-0 

50-3 

62-8 

53*4 

62-1 

52-7 

58-4 

52-5 

57-8 

51-1 
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The loads and speeds of goods trains on the Metre Gauge Railways 
varied as follows: 


Railway 

1956-57 

1960-61 

1965-66 

1966-67 

Load 

Speed 

Load 

Speed 

Load 

Speed 

Load 

Speed 

Central 

560 

14-8 

589 

15-1 

614 

14-7 

578 

14-0 

Northern 

592 

14-7 

624 

16-5 

614 

17-6 


17-6 

North-eastern 

599 

11-1 

741 

10-5 

824 

11-0 

845 

10-8 

Southern 

511 

13-5 

578 

15-3 

581 

14-1 

575 

13-5 

Western 

568 

13-6 

676 

14-0 

684 

14-0 


14-6 


Central Railway.—^The fuel consumption increased by 30%, while 
the speed decreased by 5% and the load increased by 3%. 


Northern Railway.—^The fuel consumption increased by 30%, 
while the increase in speed was 19%, and load dropped in 1966-67 
to the 1956-57 level. 

Northeastern Railway.—The fuel consumption increased by 5%, 
while the speed dropped slightly by 3% and the load had increased 
appreciably by 42%, The performance of the railway has been good. 

Southern Railway.—The increase in fuel consumption was of the 
order of 19%, while the speed for the year 1966-67 has been the same 
as it was in 1956-57 and the increase in load was 12%. 

Western Railway.—^The increase in coal consumption was 3%, 
while the speed had increased by 7% and the load had increased by 
21 %. 

17.15. The above analysis of coal consumption Indicates that: 

(a) Coal consumption on (BG) shunting engines in 1966-67 
compared with 1956-57 had increased disproportionately in 
relation to shunting engine hours, 

(b) Analysis of coal consumption on the movement of goods 
traflRc indicates an average increase of 26% on the Indian 
Railways. This was partly due to a drop in the speeds of 
goods trains and was accentuated on the Eastern Railway 
in particular by a drop in the loads of trains. Even allow¬ 
ing for all factors, including a lower calorific value, the 
increase in consumption should not have been more than 
15%. The increase in consumption is so substantisil that 
we are driven to the conclusion that there is considerable 
loss on account of theft. The coal bill on the broad gauge 
amounts to approximately Rs. 60.5 crores and that on the 
metre gauge to Rs. 27.25 crores, making a total of Rs. 87.75 
crores. If even 5% of this is saved, there should be a 
saving of Rs. 4.4 crores, approximately. Reports indicate 
that the leakage due to thefts is considerable. The Rail¬ 
way protection Force, which exists for controlling these 
thefts, has apparently failed in this respect. We find that 
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an ejtpert committee of the Railway Board had reviewed 
the problem of coal consumption during the years 1952-53 
to 1956-57 and had given considerable data indicating the 
incidence of various factors and a clear analysis of the 
scope for improvement. It is unfortunate that this analysis 
has not been kept up. We suggest that a detailed review, 
on similar lines, should be made for the ensuing year and 
steps to improve the position intensified. This review 
should then be kept upto date, with the corresponding 
figures of each railway shown separately. 

17.16. The organisation on the Railways for watching coal con¬ 
sumption at present is rather weak. The Divisional Mechanical 
Engineers on the Divisions are far too busy in various operating and 
maintenance duties. We suggest that at the headquarters of every 
major railway, a Dejputy Chief Mechanical Engineer should be in¬ 
charge of fuel and oil economy. On smaller railways, this may be 
looked after by the Deputy Chief Mechanical Engineer (Running & 
Loco). Further, for every two Divisions, a Senior Scale Fuel Officer 
should be posted, who should personally make trials, fix up trip 
rations for various services, check fuel forms and take every possi¬ 
ble action for economising fud and oil consumption. 

17.17. We have also looked into the diesel oil consumption per- 
1000 gross tonne Kms. on the Railways. We do not see any advantage 
in examining the figures prior to 1965-66, because dieselisation was 
then in an experimental stage. Further, we have restricted the 
examination to goods traffic, for which most of the diesel power is 
utilised. The figures for different railways for the last two years are: 


(Kilolitre per 1000 gross tomne kilometres) 


Railway 


1965-66 


1966-67 


B.G. 

M.G. 

B.G. 

M.G. 

Central.. 

— 

3-58 


3-81 


Eastern _ 


3-34 


2-98 


Northern 


3-07 


3 13 


Northeast Frontier .. 

««• 


3*56 


4-82 

Southern « 

— 

4 03 

4-97 

3-89 

5-02 

Southeastern .. 

• . 

3-70 


3-94 


Western 

•• 

— 

4-71 

3-89 

4-75 


It will be seen there is a distinct increase in the case of Central, 
South Eastern and N.F. Railways. Since the consumption of this 
fuel is likely to increase substantially in future, it is necessary to 
devise effective measures to ensure that any tendency towards 
leakage of diesel oil may be firmly controlled. We, therefore, suggest 
that every oil depot, which supplies oil to diesel engines, outside 
loco sheds, should be placed in charge of an Assistant Officer or at 
least a Senior Inspector, whose duty it should be to take every 
possible step to ensure that there is no leakage. 
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17.18. Another item which also involves sizeable expenditure 
aggregating to about 1.5 crores is lubricating oil consumption. We 
need not reproduce the relevant figures. In the case of engines, the 
increase in consumption per 100 engine Kms. has been substantial. 
It is of the order of 40% in the case of the broad gauge and 30% in 
the case of the metre gauge. We, therefore, recommend that this 
should be looked into and a continuous watch maintained with a 
view to keeping down the consumption. 

17.19. A study made by the Efficiency Bureau of the Railway 
Board has shown that above a certain level of traffic, electric trac¬ 
tion is definitely cheaper than either diesel or steam traction. While 
we note that railway electrification has been progressing well on the 
Indian Railways, within the limitation of the availability of funds, 
this is the one direction in which the railways should maintain 
steady progress. The rfectrified running track Kms. which stood at 
937 during the year 1951-52, has increased to 5586 in 1966-67. We 
consider it necessary that the railways should continue, as a long 
term plan, to expand electrification on more and more of their trunk 
routes, particularly in areas remote from the coal fields where the 
price of coal is comparatively high, and should, even in the present 
difficult economic conditions, pursue progressively their policy to 
make appropriate capital investments for this purpose. 

17.20. We have mentioned earlier in para 17.02 of this chapter that 
Railway Board should arrange for a periodical analysis to be made 
of the financial results of railways, particularly, those which are 
running into a loss from year to year. A comparison has been made 
of the trends of working expenses on the Western Railway with 
those on the Northern, Southern and^-j North-eastern Railways. 
Western Railway has both broad gauge and metre gauge sections of 
equal importance and this railway has been worldng on a profit. 
This comparative study is contained in Annexure XII/19. We recom¬ 
mend that the Railway Board should make such periodical reviews 
of the financial results of the working of the railways and take 
appropriate action to arrest any downward trend in net earnings. 



Chapisr XVIII 


FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE RAILWAYS 


18.01. The Railways had handsome surplus during the first, 
second and third plan periods. The picture, however, was reversed 
in 19^-67 1967-68. The Railways had to take temporary loans of 
Rs. 18.96 crores in 1967-68 and Rs. 20.24 crores in 1968-69 respectively 
irom the General Revenues to meet their commitments. It is in this 
.coMtext that we are examining the financial structure of the rail¬ 
ways, policies of capital investment, ccmtribution to the depreciation 
reserve fund and certain cognate matters. 

18.02. The two main reasons which have led to this position are i 

(i) the rapid increase in the caprtal-at-charge with consequent 
liability for a much larger dividend payment; and 

(ii) inadequate development of freight traffic. 


Some significant statistical data of interest is tabulated below: 


^ 1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 j 

1965-66 1966-67 

1967-68 

1. Capital-at-charge (crores 
of Rs.). 

827-0 

969-0 

1,520-9 

2,680-3 2,841-6 

2,991-6 

2. Passengers originating 
(millions) 

1,284 

1,275 

1,594 

2,082 2.191 

2,250 

3. Tonnes originating 

(millions). 

93-0 

115-9 

156-2 

203-0 201-6 

197.6 

4. Revenue Gross receipts 
(crores of Rs.) 

263-3 

316-3 

460-4 

738-8 769-0 

829-6 

5. Working expenses 

including depreciation, 

etc. and miscellaneous 
expenses, (crores of Rs.) 

215-7 

265-9 

372-5 

598-9 654-8 

711-1 

6. Net revenue receipts 
(crores of Rs.) .. 

47-5 

50-3 

87-8 

134-8 114-1 

118-5 

7. Operating Ratio 

80-0 

81.6 

78-4 

79-5 83-2 

83-8 

8. (a) Dividend to General 
Revenues 

32-5 

36-1 

55-8 

103-7 ri32-3 

141-1 

and 

(6) Payment to States in 
lieu of tax on 
passenger fare 




12-5 (_ 

9. Surplus (+) 

15-0 

14-2 

32-0 

18-5 (—)18-2 

(-)22-6 

Deficit! (—) 





During the first plan the capital investment of railways was low. 
During the second plan it was substantially stepped up in conformity 
with the target of traffic which was practically achieved. In the 
third plan the capital investment was further stepped up to provide 
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for a target of traffic fixed by the Planning Ck>nunission, but the 
actual achievement of freight traffic was only 203 million tonnes as 
against a target of 249 million tonnes. The dividend liability of the 
railways increased to Rs. 103.7 crores in 1965-66 as against Rs. 55.8 
crores in 1960-61. In addition, Rs. 12.5 crores had to be paid to the 
States in 1965-66 in lieu of tax on passenger fares. In 1967-68, the 
combined payment further increased to about Rs, 141 crores. The 
operating ratio which stood at 78.4% in 1960-61 at the end of the 
second plan went up to 83.2% in 1966-67 and 83.8% in 1967-68. 

18.03. The Planning Commission, as a central coordinating body 
determines to the total transport requirements during the course of a 
plan period and, on its basis, fixes the target for traffic movement on 
railways. This did not work well during the third plan period, which 
is evident from the marked disparity between the freight traffic that 
materialised and what had been planned. The Railway Ministry 
should, therefore, regulate their annual investment in future on the 
basis of a continuous review of the forecast of traffic. The Railway 
Board and the zonal railways should have a proper machinery for 
this purpose. The actual position in respect of various projects spon¬ 
sored by other Ministries and the State Governments shoffid be 
closely watched and their transport needs reviewed. Likewise, the 
trend of other major developments should be watched. The develop¬ 
ment of rail facilities takes time, but the time lag is usually less than 
that required for the development of a particular project and if the 
industrial growth falls short of expectation, the provision of rail 
facilities should be correspondingly deferred to the extent practical. 

18.04. In the Railways, the expenditure under “Open Line Works 
Revenue” is met from the annual revenues. Replacement works are 
financed from the “Depreciation Reserve Fund”, built out of the 
contributions made yearly from the railway revenues. Expenditure, 
on unremunerative works, like staff quarters, passenger amenities 
unremunerative operating improvements, etc,, is met from the 
“Development Fund”, wffich is built up out of the surpluses after 
payment of the “Dividend” to the general revenues. As regards 
capital works, they are financed from the loans taken from the 
general revenues on which dividend has to be paid, rate of which 
has been going up from one quinquennium to another. 

18.05, The level of aimual expenditure out of the “Development 
Fund” during the third plan has, on an average, been of the order 
of Rs, 26 crores. In 1966-67 and 1967-68, no amount could be credited 
to the Development Fimd for want of railway surplus. To meet the 
expenditure, loans of Rs. 18.96 crores and Rs. 20.24 crores had to be 
taken from the general revenues in the years 1967-68 and 1968-69 
respectively. 

18.06. In 1967-68, the contribution to the Depreciation Fund had 
to be reduced to 95 crores as against 115 crores envisaged by the 
Railway Convention Committee (1965). It is anticipated that in 
1968-69, it would have to be similarly reduced by 30 crores. 

18.07. In the context of this financial picture, the future financial 
position of the railways has to be reviewed. Based on certain anti- 
^pations of traffic, the Railway Board had, at the beginning of the 
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year, worked out an assessment of the working expenses, operating 
ratio, and net surpluses for the years 1969-70, 1970-71 and 1971-72. 
The assessment is ^ven in Annexure XVIII/20. The assessment was 
made on the following assumptions :— 

(a) Passenger revenues—progressive increase of 4% per 
annum in the number of passengers and the fares at the 
level prevailing from 1-4-1968; 

(b) Other Coaching revenue—^A progressive increase of Rs. 1 
crore per annum and the further assumption that 10% 
increase in the supplementary charge on parcel and lug¬ 
gage will continue, 

(c) Freight revenue—^In the absence of any reliable indica¬ 
tions of future growth, no firm conclusions could be drawn 
about the volume and pattern of traffic in the years 
1969-70 and 1970-71. A total traffic of 225 million tons was 
assumed in 1970-71 and 12 million additional traffic in 
1971-72, and a rough commodity-wise break-up of the total 
traffic during the three years, 1969 to 1972 was done. 
Year-wise freight earnings was calculated talking into 
account the supplementary surcharge of 9% except for 
foodgrains on which it was 6%. 

(d) Sundry revenue—the earnings from sundries provided for 
the normal growth of Rs. 2 crores per annum. 

(e) Operating expenses—^The working expenses were esti¬ 
mated on the ratio of variable to fixed costs and the 
variable costs adjusted in proportion to the anticipated 
increase in traffic. The level of prices in 1968-69 was 
assumed for the subsequent years. 

(f) Depreciation on fixed assets: The assessment was based 
on a contribution of Rs. 115 crores during 1969-70 and 
Rs. 125 crores each in 1970-71 and 1971-72, which was 
somewhat lower than that assumed by the Railway Con¬ 
vention Committee (1965). 

(g) Capital at charge: The estimates of expenditure charge¬ 
able to capital were assumed at Rs. 150 crores during 
1969-70,16l5 crores in 1970-71 and Rs, 163 crores in 1971-72, 

18.08. Based on the above assumptions, the assessment showed a 
net surplus of Rs. 1.2 crores during 1969-70, Rs. 7.4 crores in 1970-71 
and Rs. 26 crores in 1971-72 totalling about Rs. 34.6 crores. If a level 
of expenditure of Rs, 20 crores a year from the Development Fund 
has to be maintained, as shown in the annexure, for each of these 3 
years, then the Railways would be left with a net deficit of Rs. 25.4 
crores over this period. 

18.09. The lack of adequate surpluses during the 3 years 1969-70, 
1970-71 and 1971-72 to feed the Development Fund, and also the 
recent trends in traffic, the growth of which had been lower than 
that assumed for the assessment, make it clear that a more cautious 
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approach is neoessaiy in the matter of capital investment, contribu¬ 
tion to depreciation reserve fund and expenditure out of the 
Development Fund. We have given considerable though to this 
matter and our suggestions are contained in the succeeding para¬ 
graphs. 

18.10. Contribution to the Depreciatio.n Reserve Fruid: The 
annual contribution to the Depreciation Reserve Fimd from the 
Revenues has shown a steep increase from Rs. 30 crores between 
1951-52 and 1954-55, to Rs. 45 crores between 1955-56 and 1960-61, 
and to an average of Rs. 76 crores from 1961-62 to 1965-66. The Rail¬ 
way Convention Committee (1965), has proposed an average contri¬ 
bution of Rs. 130 crores per annum for the quinquennium 1966-1970, 
and this has been so determined as to cover the level of withdrawals 
to meet replacement expenditure during the period so as to bring 
down inter-alia, the percentage of over-aged stock on railways as 
follows:— 

(i) To spread the replacements of broad gauge locomotives 
over the fourth and fifth plans so that none will be over 
40 years old at the end of the fifth plan, and of metre 
gauge and narrow gauge locomotives so that none wiU be 
over 40 years old at the end of the sixth plan. 

(ii) To replace the over-age coaches, as far as possible, by 
the end of the fourth plan itself. 

(iii) To spread replacements of wagons over the fourth and 
fifth plans so that broad gauge wagons over 40 years old 
and metre gauge and narrow gauge wagons over 45 years 
old will be eliminated at the end of the fifth plan itself. 

18.11. With a buoyant traffic and revenues rising faster than 
expenditure, such a course was both feasible and wise, but when the 
tr^c is somewhat sluggish and the expenditure on wages and 
purchases tends to increase faster than the earnings, an altogether 
different approach is necessa^ in assessing the level of contribution 
to the Depreciation Reserve Fund in the next few years. The peak 
of withdrawals from the fund on the basis presented to the Railway 
Convention Committee (1965), would be during the fourth and ^th 
plans (1966-76) reflecting the replacement of heavy acquisition of 
assets between 1920 and 1930. The assets acquired between 1931 and 
1947 were comparatively of much smaller magnitude owing to the 
economic depression and second World War. It would follow that, if 
during the 15-year period from 1976 the assets purchased during 
the ‘thirties’ and the years of the second World War were alone to 
be replaced, this period would have to bear a comparatively lighter 
burden in respect of replacements. We would, therefore, suggest 
that the pace of the proposed replacement of assets between 1966 and 
1975 should be staggered and it should be so arranged that a contri¬ 
bution of the order of Rs. 100 crores a year to the Depreciation 
Reserve Fund in the next few years should suffice. The year-wise 
estimate of expenditure chargeable to Depreciation Reserve Fimd 
and the contribution actual/proposed, and the contributions as 
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envisaged in the report of the Railway Convention Committee (1965), 
are given below in juxtaposition: 

- 1 - 

Contri- actual Anti* 

bution as contri- cipatad 

Year envisaged bution up withdrawal 

by the to 1967-68 
Railway and that 
Convention proposed 
Committee for later years 
of 1965 


(figures in crores of rupeea) 


1966-67 


,, 

,, 



100 00 

100-00 

79‘«9 

1967-68 


.. 

., 


, . 

11500 

85-00 

103'80 

1968-69 

, , 

,, 

• M 


. , 

130-00 

100-00 

100*00 

1969-70 



. . 


» • 

145-00 

100-00 

100*00 

1970-71 

MM 


, , 


• • 

160-00 

100-00 

100 00 

1971-72 





• M 

Not 

100-00 

100 00 


considered 


It should be possible to clear the back log and to meet the replace¬ 
ment costs required after 1976 without any appreciable enhancement 
in the level of contribution to the Depreciation Reserve Fund. 

18.12. The Capital works are financed from loans taken from the 
General Revenues, on which dividend has to be paid, the rate of 
which has been going up from one quinquinnium to another. The 

dividend rate has varied as follows:— 

■ _ ! _ _ 


Year Rate Remarks 


1960- 61 .. ... 4% 

1961- 62 _. .. 4-25% 

1962- 63 . .. 4-25% 

1963- 64 .. 4-5% 

1964- 65 .. .. «. .. — 4-5% On capital invested up 

to 1963-64. 

5-75% On fresh capital invested 
from 1964-65. 

1965- 66 . *5i%* On capita] invested up 

to 1963-64. 

6% On subsequent cai^al 

1966- 67 ... . _ — 

1967- 68 .. .. . — 


♦This includes 1 % in lieu of tax on passenger fare. 

Broadly, in addition to the bare interest charges. Railways paid on 
an average contribution to the General Revenues of about Rs. 6^8 
crores per annum between 1950-51 and 1954-55, and Rs. 5.8 crores 
between 1955-56 and 1960-61. This rose to Rs. 23 crores between 
1961-62 and 1965-66 (including Rs. 12.5 crores for payment to the 
States in lieu of tax on passenger fares) and Rs. 20.54 crores between 
1966-67 and 1968-69 (including 16.25 crores for payment in lieu of 
tax on passenger fares and R& 14S5 crores as contribution to 

L5Deptt.ofAR/68— to 
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Railway Safety Works Fund). In relation to the magnitude of the 
capital structure, these modest extra payments to the General 
Exchequer cannot be considered to be an undue burden on the 
Railways. However, considering the progressive increase in the 
amount payable as dividend, it is essential to keep down the capital 
investment in future. Traffic has not built up, to the expected levels 
and further requirements of extra capacity should be met by better 
utilisation of the existing resources, with capital investment in 
specific areas where quick returns are possible. 

18.13. Another factor which underlines the need for caution in 
embarking on new capital expenditure is that in respect of open line 
capital (unlike expenditure on new lines where a moratorium on 
payment of dividend is available for five years) dividend is payable 
on the expenditure from year to year, as and when incurred. Works 
like doubling, conversion of gauges, yard remodelling etc. come under 
this category. Such works take a number of years in getting 
completed, and even after completion, the traffic build-up and the 
utilisation of full capacity take some more years, while all the time 
full dividend is to be paid on the expenditure from year to year. 

18.14. We suggest that the expenditure out of the Development 
Fiffld/should be reduced to about Rs. 18 crores a year. This would 
require an exercise of rigorous control on expenditure on buildings, 
hospitals, passenger amenity works and operating improvements of 
an unremunerative character. For passenger amenities, the railways 
have already spent a sum of Rs. 14.71 crores during the second plan 
and Rs. 14.63 crores during the third plan. This level of expenditure 
cannot be sustained in the future owing to dwindling surpluses and 
should be curtailed to a crore of rupees per year. Items like platform 
shelters, extension of waiting halls, foot over-bridges, etc., mean 
recurring expenditure on their maintenance and this is one of the 
reasons why the maintenance expenditure on the railways has been 
increasing from year to year. 

18.15. Based on the various suggestions contained in the earlier 

paragraphs and for an anticipated growth rate of 3 per cent per 
annum for both goods and passenger traffic a scheme of expenditure 
for the 5-year period from 1971 onwards is contained in ffie table 
below:— i ~ « "!'*'! T 


(In crores of Rs.) 



Capital 

DRF 

DF 

Track renewals. 

__ 

40 

-1— 

Rolling stock. 

60 

51 

_ 

Signalling .. ... 

5 

2 

4 

Bridges . 

— 

2 

1 

Miscellaneous .. 

_ 

5 

— 

Workshops 

3 


- 

Electrification ... .. 

17 

— 

_ 

Line Capacity Works 

25 



Conversions . 

15 



Staff quarters, passenger amenity works, 
buildings, operating improvements, etc. 

— 

• — 

13 

Total 

125 

100 

18 











consider that for,a 3 per cent growth rate in traffic per annum for 
both goods and passenger, a capital investment of Rs. 125 crores a 
^ear will be sufficient. If the anticipated traffic increase is more thsih 
3 pe^ cent, per year and this is supported by realistic figures, for 
ey^ry additional million tonnes of freight traffic anticipated per yd?tr 
over and above 3 per cent, a further investment of Rs. 7.5 crores Jier 
j^ear in, capital expenditure will be required. The break up of this 
Rs. 7.5 crores for additional 1 million tonnes is as under:— 


8 Diesels .. 1'7 crores 

Line capacity . 3-3 crores 

1200iwagons .. .. .. 2-5 crores 

* Total .. .. 7-5 crores 


We consider that if a strict discipline is exercised to limit the expeptii- 
ture to the above levels. Railways will be in a better financial 
position. 

lff.16. A subsidiaiy point that deserves comment, while dealing 
with the fast accretion to the capital-at-charge, is the need for 
^ortisatibn of at least certain types of capital not backed by assets 
or where the remunerativeness is poor. The need for amo^sation 
bf a portion of the capital has been recognised over the decades and 
stressed by successive Convention Committees. Unfortunately, it has 
not been possible to make any substantial dent on the problem, as 
even in the best years the net surplus available has not been suffi¬ 
cient to meet the requireihents of the Development Fund. A modest 
beginning in amortisation was however made in tenris of the recom¬ 
mendation of the Railway Convention Committee (1965) by which 
the interest accruing on the Revenue Reserve Fund in -the previous 
year is to be utilised for reducing the capital in the current year, 
^hus 5.91 crores are to be amortised in the yems 1966-67, l?67-68 and 
1968-69. However, the recent budgetary deficits have so attenuated 
the balances in the Revenue Reserve Fund, that the interest avail¬ 
able thereon which is to be utilised in future for amortisation is 
nominal. This stresses the need for the Railways to build up their 
Revenue Reserve Fund to comfortable levels in the coming years. 
To help the Railways in this regard, it is necessary that the. ffividpnd 
liability on works in progress like doublings, conversions of gauges* 
etc., should be reduced. We consider that doublings, conversion , of 
gauges, major remodellings, line capacity works, which cost more 
than Rs. 1 crore individually and which have long gestation periods 
should be treated on par with new lines apd there should be a 
moratorium on payment of dividend for such works for a period bf 
5 years. In fact, the same procedure should be adopted for produc¬ 
tion units and ffividend should become payable on these units o^y 
after they have gone into full production according to set targets or 
a period of 5 years whichever is less. 

18.17. We consider that if the above steps are taken arid if the 
growth in passenger and goods traffic is as envisaged in the assess¬ 
ment given in arinexure XVin/20, it inay be possible for the rail¬ 
ways to raise some surpluses by the end of 1971-72, which can be 
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utilised for paying back the loans taken from the general revenues 
and for feeding the Development Fimd. It may be mentioned in this 
connection that the growth in traffic during the last six months, 
particularly passenger traffic, has been below expectations and, as 
such, railways have to exercise great caution and do all that is possi¬ 
ble in the matter of effecting economy. No allowance has been made 
in the assessment contained in the earlier paragraphs for further 
increase in cost, dearness allowance, price of coal and other essential 
commodities. It is very difficult to quantify these factors, and we can 
only suggest that the railways should do everything possible to 
reduce the working expenses by saving on fuel and maintenance and 
operating expenses, and, at the same time attract more traffic by 
t^ng vigorous steps for market development. We have gone on 
the premise that it should be possible to reduce the operating ratio 
to a level of 78 per cent by 1971-72 from the level of 83.8 per cent 
in 1967-68. 

18.18. The above proposals are to serve only as interim remedies, 
but in the long run railways can improve the financial position 
only by taking steps to increase the net earnings. The first priority 
in this has to be given to economy in expenditure. Some suggestions 
as to the fields where economy can be effected have been given in 
an earlier chapter (XVII). One of the reasons for the present levd 
of expenditure being high is that the level of staff input obtaining 
at present on the Indian Eailways is high. It should be possible to 
reduce the staff input per unit in the Indian Railways by effecting 
suitable improvements in operational techniques and by the use of 
improved technology. However, in view of the declared policy of 
the Government that no serving staff should be retrenched, this may 
not achieve any substantial economy in the short run. Yet the objec¬ 
tive should be to attain this reduction over a period of time by 
working off the surpluses against the normal attrition of staff by 
retirement etc. 

18.19. Next comes the possibility of improvement in the level of 
earnings. Frequent increases in railway fares and freights are 
imdesirable, both on account of the adverse public reactions to 
them and their economic consequences. Further, generally speaking, 
when there is a recession in the economy, it is not desirable to attempt 
neutralisation of the efforts of recession through increases in fares 
and freights. The better course to adopt, in such circumstances, would 
be to increase the operational efficiency to the maximum so as to 
cotmter the effect of the recession by economy in expenditure. Even 
so, it might be possible to get some additional earnings by making 
selective increases in certain fields. There are commodities, the freight 
on which does not cover even the cost of transportation. T^ere are 
also other commodities, which are being charged at rates, which are 
low when viewed in the context of the market price of the commo¬ 
dity. We understand that an officer on Special Duty (Freight Strue- 
ture, at the level of Additional Member of the Railway Board has 
already been appointed to explore the possibility of obtaining a 
higher level of earnings. Some preliminary work in this respect Is 
essential and must be done. However, it seems to us that this is 
too big and complicated a task to be dealt with by a single individual 
and we suggest that the matter should be remitted to a commltt^ 
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after the preliminary investigations are over. A reference has been 
made elsewhere that the proportion of traffic, carried by rail, of the 
total production of some important commodities has tended to fall 
over the years and some suggestions have been made about the 
steps which are required to be taken to arrest this trend. In making 
any freight adjustments, careful attention would, of course, have to 
be given to the sensitivity of traffic to changes in rates, pa^cularly 
in relation to competition from toads. 

18.20. An analysis of the volume of and earnings from non¬ 
suburban passenger traffic by distance zones indicates that over 
S0% of the traffic has a lead of 80 Kms. or less, while the earnings 
from the traffic are only 28% of the total for non-suburban traffic. 
In the chapter on ‘Working Expenses’, it has been mentioned tiiat 
short distance passenger traffic places relatively greater burden on 
the railways. A specially low tariff has been in force for 3rd dass 
travel for distances up to 80 Kms. The justification for the conti¬ 
nuance of this specially low tariff must be reviewed and, if neces¬ 
sary, the tariff should be suitably readjusted. Apart from this, in 
order to correct the financial imbalance inherent in short distance 
traffic referred to above, and to ensure that no major chunk of traffic 
carried by the Railway is unprofitable, the Railway Board must 
make urgent studies of the fare structure, particularly for all short 
distance traffic and bring it more in line with costs. From thfe angle, 
the temporary increase of five paise and ten paise, etc per ticket 
levied from 1968-69 is a step in the right direction. 

18.21. In respect of passenger services, further extension shoiild 
be taken up only if the returns are favourable and uneconomic 
services should not be perpetuated. It should be realised that in the 
overall assessment, passenger traffic does not pay and the loss is 
fairly substantial. If the existing level of fares cannot be enhanced 
to make up for this loss, then a measure of austerity and over¬ 
crowding will have to be tolerated to avoid any further increase in 
the loss. Railways should voluntarily surrender short-lead traffic, 
which does not pay, to the road services. 

18.22. It has been emphasised earlier that the objective of the 
railways should be to reduce the level of capital investment and to 
effect economies in respect of working expenses, and thereby reduce 
the operating ratio. The operating ratio on certain railways is very 
high. We are, particularly, concerned about the continued losses on 
the Northeastern, Northeast Frontier and Southern and now the 
Northern Railway. The position in respect of these Railways for the 
last few years is indicate below : 

(Figures in thousands of Rs.) 

Earnings Working Operating Net surplus/ 
expenses ratio deficit 


1 2 3 4 5 


Northern 

1964- 65 „ . 92,05,17 77,19,03 83-9% (—)93,05 

1965- 66 . 102,80,10 85,80,37 83-5% ( )2,72 

1966^ .. .. 109,12,21 94,90,35 87-0% (—)4,«6.73 
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1 


2 

3 

4 

, 5 

Northeastern 

1964-65 .. 


32,35,32 

31,11,09 

96-2% 

f_)4,97,03 

1965-66 .. 


35,23,01 

34,84,51 

98-9% 

(-)6,33,3a 

1966-67 . 

. . 

39,00,02 

38,23,62 

98 0% 

(—)75,98,8Q 

Northeast Frontier 

1964-65 .. 


24,77,17 

29,56,84 

119-4% 

(—)8,53,64 

1965-66 .. 


30,66,30 

33,03,68 

107-7% 

(—)5,69,02 

1966-67 .. 


30,81,97 

38,17,74 

123-8% 

(—)9,32,30 

Southern 

1964-65 .. 


84,05,51 

75,98,29 

90-4% 

(-)8,81,59 

1965-66 .. 


94,88,75 

82,99,99 

87-5% 

(—)6,32,72 

1966-67 .. 


73,02,21 

68,73,66 

94-1% 

(—)11,02,25 


We have mentioned these examples to show the need for vigorous 
steps not only to effect economy in the working expenses of these 
Railways but also for adequate care in planning their capital expendi¬ 
ture programmes. These Railways should also take steps to win 
back traffic to the Railways. The directions in which action should 
be taken have been indicated in Chapter XVII. 





Chapter XIX 

FUTURE POLICY FOR DEVELOPMENT 


19.01. Future development on the Railways will naturally depend, 
mainly upon the trend of industrial advance and the resultant growth 
of traffic. The normal growth during the pre-independence period 
was estimated at 1 to l|% per annum. In view of the present state 
of economic development and the effort which is being made for its 
promotion, the rate of growth of traffic is likely to be larger. For the 
period ending 1970-71, it is likely to be of the order of 3% per 
annum. The picture of development envisaged in the Five Year 
Han commencing from 1969-70, is yet under the consideration of the 
Hanning Commission. We have, therefore, on the basis of the 
existing traffic trends suggested that the rate of investment during 
this period on the Railways should not exceed Rs. 125 crores per 
annum excluding the throw forward costs of new lines. If the rate 
of increase of traffic exceeds 3% per annum we have suggested that 
for every extra one million torts, an additional investment of about 
Rs. 7.5 crores should be adequate. 

19.02. The Planning Commission, which prepares the economic 
development plan, also works out its transport needs and sets the 
targets for the railways. Major developments arise because of sted, 
coal and export ore traffic. The Railway Board naturally has to set 
ita sights accordingly and make the requisite provisions in its plan 
for development. We, however, suggest that before starting the 
implementation of any of the major schemes, the Board should kew 
itself informed of the corresponding developments envisaged in tfie 
industrial plan and postpone investment in them if any scheme is 
lagging behind. For instance, a steel factory takes from four to five 
years to set up. Likewise, a major increase in coal traffic will only 
arise because of steel or thermal power generation. A thermal power 
plant also takes from 3 to 3i years to put up. In respect of the export 
of ores too, the developmental work at the quarries and the port 
takes considerable time. There is, therefore, an adequate margin for 
the railways to execute their own works in time if they maintain a 
close watch on the trend of these developments and act accordingly. 
Preliminary action, however, should proceed in the normal course, 
but the execution should only start after a careful assessment of the 
position in respect of individual developments. 

19.03. Coming to the nature of developments, we wish to highlight 
certain problems which require detailed'examination and commend 
some suggestions for the Railway Board’s consideration, namely: 

(i) Passenger Traffic 

(a) Fmiiher increase in the loads of some of the important 
Mail and Express trains may be considered. Higher IcKuls 
may. require air brakes,, the provision if which is feasible 
because these trains are. operated by fixed rakes. Since the 
halts of these trains are few, the problem of lengthening of 
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platforms will be limited to a few stations. In the U.S.A., 
20 to 22 bogie trains are common. 

(b) Reduction of UPPER class accommodation from some of 
the Express trains and its replacement by third class 
accommodation may be considered. 

(c) Normally not more than one sectional passenger train 
should be allowed on any section. It should be realised 
that these short distance trains do not generally pay, and 
as they stop at every station, the sectional time and 
capacity utilisation is greater. The railways, therefore, as 
a policy, should support the development of road services 
to cater for the needs of such traffic. 

(d) This, however, does not apply to suburban traffic moving 
to and from the metropolitan towns, because the peak 
demand is so high that road transport cannot adequatdy 
cater for it. Mid-day demands, however, may be left to 
the road services, depending, of course, on their volume. 
It has already been suggested that alternative means 
should be developed to cater for the needs of an expand¬ 
ing volume of suburban traffic. 

(ii) Goods Traffic 

(a) The sectional work trains which normally operate on 
sections varying from 50 to 100 miles, are slow moving and 
take up proportionately larger movement capacity. Their 
elimination from certain key sections would be advan¬ 
tageous. This policy has been followed in the U.S.A. and 
Japan and the roadside traffic is moved by road service* 
between specified distributing centres. 

(b) For further development of capacity, before the doubling 
or trebling etc. of the track is contemplated, other possi¬ 
bilities should be fully explored. In this connection we 
suggest that long term perspective plants should be drawn 
up for: 

(i) Electrification; 

(ii) Dieselisation; and 

(iii) Signalling improvements. 

Unless this is done, rational integrated development is not 
possible and ad-hoc measures may be taken, which after¬ 
wards may prove uneconomical or infructuous. Consider¬ 
ing the shortage of diesel oil in the country and the 
relative economics of electrification and dieselisation, we 
think that the logical course would be to extend electri¬ 
fication to intensive trunk routes. We had asked the Rail¬ 
way Board to furnish to us details of their perspective 
Plan for electrification. They furnished us a list of works 
under execution and mentioned that the inclusion of the 
Vijayawada-Madras Section was under examination. In 
this connection we should like to say that for securing 
optimum economic results, the best course is to electrify 
or dieselise long stretches of sections where large scale 
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through movement is involved so that the locomotives 
hauling the traffic may move long distances without a 
change. Judged in this light, the Vijayawada-Madias 
section does not seem an ideal one for electrification 
because: 

(i) Traffic from Waltair to Madras will involve a change 
of engines at Vijayawada and result in hold-up of 
trains in Vijayawada yard which might better be 
avoided. 

(ii) Coal traffic from Domakal side for Madras will also 
involve a change of engines at Vijayawada. 

(iii) Traffic moving via Gudur will also involve change of 
engines. 

(e) We suggest that for future electrification, the following 
sections may considered :— 

(i) Tundla-New Delhi. 

(ii) New Delhi-Agra Cantt. 

(iii) Mathura-Baroda. 

(iv) Bhusawal-Durg. 

(v) Madras-Cochin. 

(d) The remaining trunk routes and some important branch 
lines may be considered for dieselisation depending upon 
the needs of. traffic. Shunting pilots in some of the major 

marshalling yards should be dieselised. 

\ 

19.04. In regard to signalling we have already suggested in 
chapter Vui, a phased programme of development. Its perspective 
plan should be drawn up so that an integrated picture may eftierge. 
It is to be appreciated that the full benefits of electrification and 
dieselisation can only be derived by modernisation of signalling. 

19.05. Metre-Gauge conversion is also extremely important for 
the development of capacity and ensuring economy. In this connec¬ 
tion we have already made some suggestions in chapter V and con¬ 
sider that a fixed allocation should be made for this purpose in every 
Plve Year Plan. To achieve reasonably good results, all that is neces¬ 
sary is to convert certain key sections, which would substantially 
reduce concentrated large scale transhipment of traffic, facilitate 
movement and cheapen costs on metre-gauge sections which are 
operating near saturation level. 

19.06. Running of longer goods trains is another device for elimi¬ 
nating expensive line capacity works. In countries like the XJ.SA., 
Canada and Russia long trains for , the movement of goods traffic are 
a common feature. The Railway Board recognises the value of jonger 
trains for closed circuit movements and in these cases it also proposes 
to equip the rolling stock with air-brakes. Such movements, how¬ 
ever, are likely to be limited. They would be confined to the move¬ 
ment of raw materials to Steel plants and large scale export of ores 
from an area to a port. 
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19.07. The problem which we wish to high-light for detailed 
examinatioa and close consideration in a long term perspective is, 
whether longer trains will also become necessary on some other 
sections, of the Railways, taking into account the development of 
demand dtiring the next 20 to 30 years. Upon the answer to this 
question hinges the decision about the type of brake power needed. 
We understand that a new equipment costs almost the same in both 
cases. The problem, however, involves the replacement of the vacuum 
brake on the existing stock of about 2,80,000 wagons, including brake 
vans. The replacement cost is estimated to be approximately Rs. 3,000 
per wagon or in the aggregate Rs. 84 crores. 

19.08. In order to avoid this heavy cost of replacement, the 
Research Designs & Standards Organisation has been carrying on 
investigations with a view to improving the efficiency of the vacuum 
brake. They have reached the conclusion that with the new 90 ton 
wagons, the maximum gross load which could be hauled with the 
modified vacuum brake equipment would be about 4050 tons. This 
then is the limit of the vacuum brake equipment. An apprmsal should, 
however, be made first as to the quantum of increase in traffic on 
certain key routes e.g. Dhanbad-Moghalsarai, Tatanagar-Bombay, 
Moghalsarai-Delhi, Bombay-Baroda-Delhi, Katni-Ahmedabad, Agra- 
Delhi, Vijayawada-Madras. Coal and steel will necessarily move out 
from centres of production to the distant consuming areas and will 
have to traverse some of these routes. Large scale movement of coal 
will also be necessary to feed the thermal plants which may be 
located away from the coalfields. The routes linking the important 
metropolitan centres will also inevitably have to bear the impact of 
the growth of traffic. 

19.09. We had requested the Planning Commission to furnish us 
with the details of thermal plants which are likely to be set up during 
the next 20-30 years in U.P., Punjab, Rajasthan, Gujarat, Madhya 
Pradesh and the South. They have given the following information :— 

(Figures in M.W.) 


Scheme 

Existing 

capacity 

Additional 

sanctioned 

capacity 

Possible 

future 

extensions 

Source of coal 

Coal supply from Bengal, Bihar, Central India and SingrauH collieries 

Badarpur (Delhi) .. 

— 

300 

200 

Bengal/Bihar collieries. 

Nasik (Maharashtra) 

— 

240 

600 

Maharashtra collieries. 

Porli (Maharashtra) 

— 

60 

— 

Central India coalfields. 

Harduagan.i (U.P.) 

200 

no 

— 

Singrauli. 

Ddhi extension 

233-5 

55 

— 

Sin^auli. 

Paridabad (Haryana) 

— 

55 

— 

Singrau'i. 

Sitpply.frcm%.Stngareni collieries in the Southern Region 


Kothagudam (A.P.) 

340 

200 

700 

Singareni collieries. 

Eiinore (Madras) 

— 

430 

— 

Singarehi collieries. 

Basin Bridge Extn. 
(Madras) 

_ 

30 

_ 

Signafehi collieries. 



19.10. It has also been stated that the general poHcy is to loc^e 
thenhal Plants, as far as posable at the pit heads or near the 
whsheries. The asse^ment given apparently relates to what Ms 

been approved for the Footth Plan and may be needed'to 
t!^ hear future apd the future long term perspective seems to, be 
fpd.’the Hydro-potential in the county being limited, 
power deyelopip^t ih a big way seems inevitable in the 
capacity set up in the country for the production of thermal Plants 
is about 3 million K. Ws. per annum. While a substantial proportiOT 
of these units may be set up in the coalfields, it seems highly improb¬ 
able that in this land of distances areas far away from the coalfiel^ 
will be fed mainly from these sources. The supply of power, throu^ 
the grids is normally arranged for distances of about 400 miles from 
the source. We, therefore, think that more thermal plants will have 
to be set up away from the coalfields. We, however, realise that 
atomic power is also coming up and its futxire development in a big 
way is likely in these areas. It is, therefore, difficult for us to 
venture a definite opinion on this subject. The whole question wm 
presumably depend upon, which way the economic advantage will- 
lie in the future. 

19.11. In advanced countries the requirement of power gote 
doubled in ten years. In our country during the Fourth Plan it is 
likely to go up from 10 million K.Ws. to 18 million K-Ws. i.e, an 
increase of 80% in five years. If we assume that the rate of advance 
after the Fourth Plan will get stabilised at the same level as in Ihe 
developed countries, by 1981, the installed capacity is likely to rise 
to 36 million K.Ws. and by 1991 to 72 million K.Ws. It cannot be said, 
as to what fraction of this will be contributed by thermal plants^ 
installed away from the coalfields. For a million K.Ws. of ther ma l 
power three million tons of coal is required per annum. Therefore a 
considerable volume of coal will move on trunk routes to ther m a l 
plants. 

19.12. Further the volume of movement of traffic on the routes 
mentioned above is bound to increase even otherwise. They are key 
routes and if a 5% per annum increase materialises, the volume of 
traffic will get double in 20 years. 

19.13. We, therefore, pose this problem for serious consideration 
particularly because quadrupling the sections which have already 
reached the saturation level as double lines, would be more expenave 
than the replacement of vacuum brake by air brakes on the exist¬ 
ing stock. The longer it is put off, the greater will be the cost. We, 
however, think that the entire stock do not require the replacement 
of vacuum brake by the air brakes. Wagons which are due condem¬ 
nation during the next 10 years need not be touched and could be 
relegated for loced loading only. The replacement task may then be 
confined to about 2,00,000 wagons which will cost about Rs. 60* 
crores. 

19.14. New line construction should only be allowed, if it is a 
paying proposition. Road services all over the world have been 
developed to cater for the development of new areas and we recom¬ 
mend the same policy for our country. 
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19.15. The Rolling ^tpck position should better be kept tight so 
that there may be an incentive to improve the performance and 
maintain a higher target of output. A surplus of Rolling Stock will 
inevitably lead to slackness and a sen^ of complacency. Whatever 
cushion is maintained to meet peaks of traffic and other eventualities 
should better be stored in good repair and taken out for use only 
after optimum results have been obtained from the stock in use. 



Chapter XX 

SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


20-01. Keeping in view the great importance of ensuring a rational 
and healthy growth of the Railways on sound business principles, we 
have made recommendations which cover the organization^ ia^ 
operational fields on the Railways as also their financial positiom 
working expenses, research and development, and other allied 
tihemes. On the organizational side we have reviewed the set up 
l^t is necessary at the apex, i.c., the Ministry, and have suggested 
certain measures for strengthening the Railway Board and stream- 
lining the procedures. The Chairman, Railway Board, should have 
ho specific responsibility of being incharge of a Department and an 
additional post of a Member in the Railway Board has been suggest¬ 
ed. An officer-oriented pattern with a greater delegation of powers 
and decenfralization of work will result in better efficiency and 
reduction in the number of officers and staff iruthe Railway Board. 

20-02. Gn the zonal railways organizational improvements have 
^n suggested so as to reduce the burden on the General Managers 
by having Principal Officers, to whom certain Heads of Departments 
win report. A greater dele^tion of powers to the Heads of Depart¬ 
ments and Divisional Superintendents has also been suggested for 
the efficient functioning of the railways. This is likely to lead to 
reduction in the number of officers and staff required on the zonal 
railways. Certain steps necesasry for Improving personnel adminis¬ 
tration on the railways and career prospects of officers and staff have 
been recommended. In yiew of further decentralization of work to 
^e zonal railways and Divisions, some adjustments in certain grades 
have been suggested in keeping with the higher responsibility 
attached to the posts. 

20.03. It has been Suggested that Divisional system should replace 
the district system on the North Eastern and Northeast Frontier 
Railways to improve efficiency. 

20.04. Emphasis has been laid on the need to effect economies in 
dte various spheres of railway working, namely operation, mainte¬ 
nance and staff in-put. For this, various measure have been sugg^- 
ed, like operational research, better utilization of assets, irnprov#- 
naents in workshop output and proper cost accoimting and perform¬ 
ance budgeting. Certain railways have been incurring losses for the 
Inst few years- The need for a periodical review of the 
poults of the working of the railways by the Railway Board has 
been stressed on the lines of the economic analysis made in our study 
for certain railways. 

20.05. The need for stepping up the research activities of the 
Researdi, Designs and Standards Organization so as to achieve the 
much needed technological improvements in the working of the 
railways in the various spheres, has been stressed. A re-oiientatton 
m the working of the vigilance organization has been suggested so 
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as to achieve the desired results. Similarly, certain shortcomings in 
working of the Railway Protection Force have been brought out. 
Measures have also been suggested for improving the working of 
the Stores Department in the Railways and the Railway Board. 

20.06. In the light of depressed traffic trends, the need for care¬ 
fully controlling the capital investment has been stressed. A scheme 
for investment during the next few years revision of replacement 
policy and contribution to the Depreciation Reserve Fund has been 
Mggested with a view to improving the economic position of the 
rauways. In this context the need for reviewing imeconorhic in¬ 
vestments and other burdens on the railways has also been stressed. 
Ah indication has also been given of the lines on which the futiire 
policy of planning and development should be oriented. 

20-07. In the following paragraphs, we isUmmarise the principal 
conclusions and recommendations contained in our report. [The 
recommendations msurked with an asterisk (*) are considered to be 
important and are of a basic character]. 

cfnAPTER II—RAILWAY BOARD 

*(1) The present arrangement by which the top executive body, 
namely, the Railway Board, consisting of experienced railwaymen 
who have worked in various capacities and have gained an intimate 
^d expert knowledge of the complex working of the railway system, 
functions as secretariat to the Minister, has stood the test of tithe. 
We are of the opinion that in the interest of the railways, the present 
arrangement should not be changed. 

(Paragraph 2.08) 

*(2) We are of the definite opinion that the Chairman, Railway 
Board, should be relieved of his functional responsibility to enable 
him to coordinate the activities of the Board etc. It is, therefore, 
necessary that an additional post of a Member should be sanctioned. 

(Paragraph 210) 

*(3) The Chairman should be a railway man with comprehensive 
knowledge and experience of railway working. It is not necessary 
that the senior most Member of the Railway Board should be 
appointed as the Chairman of the Railway Board. An outstanding 
General Manager of a Railway possessing the qualities mentioned in 
para 2(l0) should be equally eligible for this appointment. 

(Paragraph 2.10) 

*(4) We are of the opinion that the Chairman should be con¬ 
sulted by the Railway Minsiter when he selects the Members of the 
Railway Board. 

(Paragraph 2.10). 

*(5) There need be no embargo on the selection of a railway 
officer other than a General Manager for the post of Member, Rail- 
Vray Board, if he is exceptionally brilliant and his name is already 
included in the panel for Generar Managers. (Paragraph 2-10) . 

*(6) Important matters of policy, major decisions regarding 
dtll^dpittent, investment, budgetary allocation etc. should be joinl^ 
discussed in the Board meeting. (Paragraph 210) 



*(7) llie Chainnan should fitHitiaHe to have powers to overrule 
the Mewbers of the Board. (Paragraph 2.11). 

(8) In our opinion differences between Member, Finance, add 
the othsr Members on financial matters should be discilssed at the 
Board meetings and resolved there. (Paragraph 2.11) 

(3) The designation of the f^Sflcial Commissioner should be 
altered to Member, Finance, in, liiie with that of the other MembetS. 

(Paragraph 2.12) 

*(10) In order to conform to the pattern obtaining in other 
Ministries, Additional Members of the Railway Board should be given 
the status of Ex-officio Additional Secretaries, and the Secretary said 
Directors of the Railway Board the ^atuS of Ex-officio Joint Secre¬ 
taries to Government. (Paragraph 2.18) 

•(11) The present tenure of the Chairman and Members of the 
Railway Board is five years but in practice no Chairman has held 
3(0 office for more than three years. If need be, extension of service 
snould be given to complete the tenure of five years. There should, 
however, be no renewal of the tenure. (Paragraph 215) 

•(12) While Railways will have to act within the framework of 
the constitution and the fundamental labour laws enacted from 
time to time, railways Should not be fettered with modifications or 
' circulars issued other Ministries from time to time. 

(Paragraph 2.16). 

(13) The railway organisation is basically sound, but we cannot 
hdp observing that the authorities at the higher levels have been 
too much engrossed in details of minor importance, with the result 
that they do not get time enough to attend to the major issues. Much 
of it is due to questions raised by Members of Parliament, mostly on 
personal matters and the attention that has now to be given to 
influential parties. 

(Paragraph 2.17). 

*(14) Political interference with the day-to-day working of the 
railways is having a serious impact on the workload at aD levels of 
the management and is undermining the discipline wMch is of 
paramount importance for efficiency and safety. We, therefore, con¬ 
sider it our duty to sound a note of warning that, unless the highest 
sovereign body in the country, namely. Parliament, decides to 
observe a self-denying ordinance in respect of intern^ and routine 
matters, whatever the improvements we may suggest, they are not 
likely to prove fruitful. If this highest authority lends its positive 
^pport to the efforts to tij^ten discipline, it would indeed be of 
immense value. 

(Paragraph 2.16). 

(15) Public opinion must be built up and conventions established 
to avoid interference in the day-to-day working of the railways. 

(Paragraph 2.19). 

(16) We recommend that the General Managers need not be 
present at the meetings of the Informal Consultative CottmlitteeJs 
tof the Parliament that are held twice a year. 

(Ps^graph 2.20). 
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(17) The existing forums like the Informal ConsultatiTe Com¬ 
mittee of Parliament, the National Railway Users’ Consultative 
Council, Zonal Railway Users’ Council and the Divisional Railway 
Users’ Council should suffice and no addition is needed. 

(Paragraph 2.22). 

*(18) Representations received by the Ministers in regard to 
minor punishments, transfers, postings, promotions etc. should be 
passed on to the railway authorities for disposal and there should 
be no interference with the decision of the zonal railways. 

(Paragraph 22i). 

(19) For an efficient and effective management, it is necessary 
that the functions, responsibilities and powers at the three levels, 
namely, the Railway Board, the General Manager and the Divisional 
Superintendents or District Officers should be defined as clearly as 
possible so that each of them may function in accordance with his 
atssigned role and be accountable for what he does. 

(Paragraph 2.^) . 

(20) The functions of the Railway Board have been defined in 
para 2.26. 

(Paragraph 2.26). 

*(21) Consistent with the functions mentioned in para 2.26, the 
Railway Board should delegate more powers to the Zonal railways. 

(Paragraph 2.27). 

(22) There should be a periodical review of items of expenditure, 
like fuel and oil consumption, cost of repairs and maintenance, in- 
'ventory control and other important matters by a committee con¬ 
sisting of the Director, I7nance and concerned Directors in the 
technical ffirectorates. Such a review should be placed before the 
full Board for their critical examination. 

(Paragraph 2.28). 

*(23) An officer-oriented pattern of working has been suggested 
and the Railway Board should constitute an expert study team to 
so into this question. 

(Paragraph 2.29). 

(24) The Railway Board should not concern itself with too much 
of details as to what happens on the railways. If too many details 
are called for, a feeling of interference is apt to dilute the sense of 
responsibility in the minds of senior officers on the railways. 

(Paragraph 2.29). 

(25) 'The Board should set up a committee consisting of the 
Secretary and three Directors to scrutinise the list of rettims and 
other information and the statements that are now and again called 
for from the radways and curtail the list to the bare essential infor¬ 
mation required by the Board. 

(Paragraph 2.30). 

(26) To promote efficiency and a better appreciation of problems 
of the zonal railways, officers of the Railway Board Secretariat 
Service should be periodically deputed to the railways to gain first 
hand knowledge of work in the field. 

(Paragraph 2.31). 
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(27). The Railway Board and the General Managers should take 
good care to see that every officer in junior and seffior scales gets 
a tair share oi experience of field work. It is not desirable to alipw 
young officers to remain attached to the Headquarters or the Railwiy 
Board for a considerably for a long time so as to deprive them 6i field 
knowledge. 

(Paragraph 2.32). 

(2d). Scrutiny of the proposals emanting from zonal railways and 

S roduction units should start with the Joint Director in the Railway 
loard—^not anyone lower down. Any decision to turn down a rail* 
way’s proposal should be taken only by an officer of not less than 
a; Director’s status. All important cases should be brought to the 
notice of the Member concerned. 

(Paragraph 2.33). 

(29). Certain suggestion regarding the strength of officers in the 
Railway Board are given in Annexure II/2. 

(Paragraph 2.34). 

(30). The Railway Board does not seem to have a team of manage¬ 
ment service personnel to examine the various fields where economy 
is possible. The Efficiency Bureau in the Railway Board should be 
re-organised under a capable and senior Director possessing an 
analytical mind. It should have an economist, a statistician and an 
operational research expert in Addition to the other technical officers. 

(Paragraph 

Chapter III—ZONAL RAILWAYS 

(31).' We have found that at present 4very Zonal General Manager 
is over-worked and too much engrossed in minor matters. A subs¬ 
tantial portion of the work arises out of matters raised in Parliament 
and references received from the Railway Board in connection with 
letters addressed by the Members of Parliament or influential parties 
to the Ministers, mostly on personnel matters. 

(Paragraph 3.04). 

(32). Elimination of unnecessary references 'from , the Railway 
Board has been emphasised. 

(Paragraph 3.06). 

(33). The labour problem is essentially an internal affair of the 
railways, but at times intervention of higher authorities causes 
comjfiications. It is, therefore, suggested that full opportunity should 
be afforded'to the General Managers to settle their own affairs, 
locally. 

' (Paragraph 3.07). 

'*(34). The powers of General Managers should be suitably 
enhanced and covered by a revised ‘negative’ schedule, specifying 
only what they are not authorised to do. They should be authori^ 
to delegate the^ powers suitably :to iowfflr autlMTities. 

(Paragraph 3.08). 

LSDei>tt.o£4R/6S-ll 



^(35). We do hot appreciate a position where h Head of thd 
t>epartment can refer a matter to the Railway Board against his 
General Manager’s decision. We, therefore, consider that this special 
privilege of the Financial Adviser should be withdrawn; and that, if 
the i^nancial Adviser & Chief Accounts Officer feels strongly that the 
subject matter on which he has been over-ruled will have wide 
repercussions on other railways, he should request the General 
Manager to make a reference to the Railway Board. In such circum¬ 
stances, the General Manager should make it a point to get the 
advice of the Board. 

(Paragraph 3.09). 

(36). Each General Manager should be asked to attend a special 
meeting with the Board once every quarter of the year, when the 
Board should discuss with him the operational performance, 
financial results and other problems of importance pertaining to his 
railway, and jointly evolve methods for improvement. 

(Paragraph 3.10). 

■^(37). At the Zonal Railway Headquarters there are far too many 
departmental heads reporting to the General Manager. We do not 
consider it feasible to introduce a radical change in a well establish¬ 
ed and well tried out managerial pattern, particularly so, when such 
a change will add to the expenditure. We recommend that major 
Heads of Departments may be designated as Principal Officers and 
they should directly report to the General Manager. Other Heads of 
Departments will be attached to the different Principal Officers, 
wil^ whom they have a close link. 

(Paragraphs 3.11 & 3.12). 

(38). The arrangement proposed on the zonal railways will be 
more or less a repUca of thA Railway Board pattern, '^d there 
should therefore be no difficulty in working to t^s managerial 
pattern on the zonal railways. 

(Paragraph 3.13). 

•(39) The powers of Principal Officers, Heads of Departments and 
Divisional Superintendents should also be reviewed so that they 
may suitably be enhanced with a view to give further r^ef to 
the General Manager. 

(ParagTjaph 3.14J. 

(40) . Much of the benefit accruing from a larger delegation of 
powers will be negatived unless the delegating authority insists on 
the delegated powers being exercised fully by the Officers concerned 
and refuses to succumb to the temptation of giving unwanted 
guidance and more so of interfering with the day-to-day work of 
the subordinate authorities. 

(Paragraph 3.14)^ 

(41) . In the Personnel Department, selection of officers for post¬ 
ing to the branch leaves much to be desired. The Chief Personnel 
Officer should see to it that only capable officers are posted to the 
branch and that they have some continuity of tenure. 

[Paragraph 3.15 (i)]. 
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(42). In the Commercial Department also the quality of oflceilt 
should be improved. The impression that we have gained is that jii 
most cases officers found wanting on the Transportation side are 
transferred to the CommerciaL This is a wrong approach. Comnuor* 
<dal work is of a specialised nature and is extremffiy important for 
the development of traffic and giving satisfaction to the customer. 

paragraph 3.15) (ii)]. 

(43). While we do not suggest a complete separation of tiie Com* 
mercial and Transportation cackes at this stage, we consider that 
after the officers recruited to the Class 1 Ser^ce have gained 
sufficient experience in both these Departments lor 6 to 7 years, an 
equitable distribution should be made between the two D^iartmmito 
by mutual agreement between the Chief Operating Supmntendent 
and the Chi^ Commercial Superintendent. 

[Paragraph 3.15 (ii)]. 

(44) . We consider that for the time being, it will be worthwhile 
continuing the present ^stem of combined recruitment from the 
Jamalpur (Special Class Apprentices) Training School as well as the 
Union Public Service Commission. After these officers have worked 
for about 4 or 5 years in both the Departments, an equitable distri¬ 
bution should be made between the Workshop cadre and the Mainte¬ 
nance (Rimning) cadre, on the same lines as indicated in the case of 
Transportation and Commercial officers. 

" [Paragraph 3.15 (iii)].' 

(45) . We consider that it will be worthwhile intensify^ the 
chedc and supervision <it fuel ahd oil consumption on the Railways. 
We, therefore, suggest that the post of Fuel Officer should be up< 
graded to that of a Deputy Chief Mechanical Engineer on major 
railways where the Deputy Chief Mechamcal En^eer (Ruiming & 
Loco) is so pre-occupied that he cannot pay sufficient attention to 
this subject. 

[Paragraph 3.15 (iv)]. 

(46) . We also suggest that assistant officers should be posted to 
regulate the storage and supply of diesel oil at the various wpots. 

[Paragraph 3.15 (v)]. 

(47) . We consider that a separate Divisional Mechanical lin gintvtr 
(Carriage Sc Wagon) should be jrasted practically in every Division. 

[Paragraph 3.15 (vi)J. 

(48) . We suggest that a workshop employing about 2000 workers 
^lomd be plac^ under the charge of a Deputy Cffief Mechanical 
Engineer and bigger workshops under a Deputy Chief Mechanical 
Engineer of the grade of Divisional Superintendent 

(Paragraph 3.15 Cvii)]. 

(49) . Generally speaking, the pattern which seems to have 
developed on railways provides every Deputy Chief with a senior 
scale officer to assist him. This is not desirable. 

[Paragraph 8.15 (ix)]. 

(50) . Problems requiring consideratioh at the hightt leycd 
alone be referred to the Headquarters by the Wvisioris or the 
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Workshops and these should be dealt with by the Head of the 
Department or his Deputy. We, therefore, think that detailed investi¬ 
gation is necessary in this respect and some of the senior scale 
posts on the Headquarters may oe reduced. 

[Paragraph 3.15 (ix)]. 

(61). There should be a greater liaison with the Press and a more 
infori^tive publicity should be arr an £ ad 

[Paragraph 3.15 (x)J. 

(52) . In all the Heavy Divisions there should be a Deputy Chief 
Mechanical Engineer in place of a senior scale District Ma chnniral 
Engineer and Dy. COPS in place of DOS. 

[Paragraph 3.15 (xi)]. 

(53) . With the changes advocated by us in the system of working, 
it would appear reasonable to reduce the strength of senior scale 
officers in the zonal headquarters and have a corresponding increase 
in their strength in divisions, where the focus of supervision should 
lie in future. 

[Paragraph 3.15 (xii)]. 

(54) . An additional post of Superintendent, Way & Works, in the 

Junior Administrative grade, should be created in heavy Divisions 
to coordinate the work of the Divisional Executive Engineers; he 
should also have another senior scale officer to assist for 

tnodernisation of track maintenance and bridges. 

[Paragraph 3.15(xii)]. 

•(55). We recommend that the Northeast and Northeast Frontier 
Railways should also be divisionalised so that efficiency could be 
improved. 

[Paragraph 3.15 (xiv)]. 

•(56). We do not consider that the creation of Deputy Divisional 
Superintendents’ posts on some of the Divisions to assist the 
Divisional Superintendents is a satisfactory arrangement. If the work 
load in a Division is so heavy as to warrant relief, the best course is 
to divide it up territorially into two. It should be possible to work 
wt bifurcation of divisions functioning from the same headquarters 
without any increase in the strength of clerical staff. 

[Paragraph 3.15 (xv)]. 

(57). As regards individual railways, our suggestions are con¬ 
tained in the Annexure III/5. (Paragraph 3.16) 


Chapter IV— MANAGEMENT STRUCTURE RECRUITMENT 
TR^NING AND CAREER PROSPECTS, ETC. 

•(58). The present management structure, wherein the topmost 
executives combine the managerial, secretarial and technical func¬ 
tions, is the most suited for a vast public sector imdertatog hlrA the 
Railways. 

(Paragraph 4.01). 



•(5d). A continuous stream of hard *«rorking, effteient, honest and 
devoted railwayihen has to be built un and this can be made posti- 
ble only if the rallwaymen at all levels are well looked after, and 
are happy, contented and can look forward to their future with con¬ 
fidence and satisfaction. 

(Paragraph 4.02). 

(60). Prom our visits to the headquarters of railways and other 
important centres of activity, as also from a study of the representa¬ 
tions received from the officers’ associations, we have gained an 
imnression that there is a feeling of frustration amongst all categories 
of officers and the supervisory staff, which we are afraid, is gradually 
uhdermirfing their morale. 

(Paragraph 4.03). 

,81). The present ratio of officers to staff in the ma1or depart¬ 
ments of the railways is very low, compared with other Government 
departments. 

(Paragraph 4.04). 

(62) . The percentage of posts in the Junior Administrative grades 
of Hs. 1300-1600 and above is low in the Railways as compared with 
that in the other Government departments. 

(Paragraph 4.05). 

(63) . The moluments normallv drawn ,by officers of different 
lengths of service in the maior departments on the Bailwavs as 
compared with those drawn by officers In other (Government depart- 
mepts are lower. 

(Paragraph 4.06). 

(84). The bulk of the top students from universities seem to 
m-efer private industries and the public sector on the founds of 
better pav. peraui«^tes and nrosnects; and many of them even do not 
appear in the U.P.S.C. examinations. This is a cause for concern and 
steps should be taken to attract the best' talent for the ndlwayy 
services. 

! (Paragraph 4.08). 

•(65). In order to maintain a good standard in the railway 
services, chances of promotion and the proportion of higher grades 
have to be substantially improved, since these seem tO be the ^aln 
reasons for candidates preferring the other Services. 

(Paragraph 4.09). 

(66). It is seen that persons who have joined the railway serVlce 
after passing the competitive examinations in 1947 are still in the 
senior scale.. Meanwhile, their contemporaries who had joined the 
other services are appointed to higher posts. 

(Paragraph 4.10). 

•(67). The senior scale on railways starts at Rs. 700, wlth^i service 
of 6 vears and under. We recommend that the starting salary of the 
senior scale should be Rs. 900. The maximum of the grade and the 
incremental scale will remain as they are. 

(Faragpaph 4.11). 

•(68), Certain pwrts; mehtiontd In isara 4.12(1) (v), In the 

Divisions should’be upgraded to Junior Administrative posts. By 
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strengthening of the divisiomd ori^nisations with a Junior Adminls> 
trative officer for the major departments, it will be possible to 
reduce the extent of references necessary to the headquiuters office, 
which in turn can, in the course of time, reduce the size of the 
ministerial staff in the headquarters office. 

[Paragraph 4.12 (1 to v)]. 

•(69). Promotions to Junior Administrative grade are at present 
made by the Railway Board. The Railway Board’s powers to promote 
officers to the Junior Administrative posts mav be delegated to the 
General Managers and this will reduce considerable work in the 
Railway Board. 

(Paragraph 4.13). 

•(70). The responsibilities of a Divisional Superintendent are 
very heavy and of a complex and diversified nature. These responsi¬ 
bilities are in no way less than those of officers holding Schedule 
*D’ appointments in the public sector. We recommend that there 
should be only one grade for Divisional Superintendents and this 
should be Rs. 1800-100-2000 till such time as the pay of the heads of 
departments is'revised upwarcb. 

(Paragraph 4.14). 

•(71). 'The Federation of Railway Officers have represented to us 
that the parity which previously existed in the scales of pay of 
Heads of Departments with that of Joint Secretaries to the C^vem- 
ment of India, should be restored. While we do not propose to go 
into this question, this is brought to the notice of the Government. 

(Paragraph 4.15). 

•(72). The responsibilities of a General Manager on the Railwajrs 
are considered to be more than those of the Managing Director of 
even the largest public sector enterprise. While Schedule "B’ scale for 
top management posts in public sector undertaWngs is Rs. 3000-125- 
3500, the pay of a General Manager on the Railways is fixed 
at Rs. 3000., Government may consider how best a parity with the 
public sector could be maintained In the case of General Manager, 
consistently with his responsibilities. ' 

(Paragraph 416). 

•(73). We recommend that all Directors In the Railway Board 
should be placed in the same grade. 

^ (Paragraph 4.17). 

•(74). While the pay of the Chairman of some of the public sector 
imdertakings in Schedule *A’ appointments is Rs. 3500-4000, the pay 
of the Chairman. Railway Board, who is the head of the largest 
Industrial undertaking in the country, is only Rs. 3500. This is 
brought to the notice of the Government. 

(Paragraph 4.18). 

•(75). Ihe weightage given to seniority for appointmeits to 
selection posts is sometimes quite disproportionate to merit. The 
posts of Divisional Superintendents, Heads of Departments, IMneinal 
Officers, General Managers, Members and Chairman of the Rail¬ 
way Board are key posts and considerable care should be exercised 
to selecting officers of outstanding merit for these posts. 

(I^graph 4.19). 
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'*(76). The Railwa3r5 should establish a mana^ment development 
programme like the one followed by the British Railways, for higher 
appointments. 

(Paragraph 4.19^, 

(77) . Confidential reports need to be more compr^ensive ai^; 
detailed so as to enable a proper appreciation of the officers work 
and ability being made. In this connection the appraisal sheet used 
on the British Railways may also be studied. 

(Paragraph 4.21). 

(78) . A management development cell should be set up under 
the Secretary, Railway Board. 

(Paragraph 4.22). 

( 79 ) . The Railway Board should form separate panels to fin up 
vacancies during the course of the year for the posts of DMsioniu 
Superintendents and Principal Officers on the Railways. 

' (Paragraph 4.23). 

(80) . For the posts of General Managers, the Chairman, Railway 
Board should draw up a panel after discussions with other Members 
of the Board at a Board meeting. 

(Paragraph 4.24). 

*(81). It is' not desirable that there should be frequent transfers , 
of key management personnel. We would emphasise the necessity of 
keeping officers in key posts long enough to enable them to grasp 
the intricacies and specialities of their particular assignments. 

(Paragraph ^4.25). 

(82) . For an organisation like the railways, there should be 
adequate training fiicilities for railway officers at various stages of 
their career. 

(Paragraph 4.26). 

(83) . We feel that some rationalisation of training facilities is 

needed. Before any further expansion is permitted either in the 
Baroda Staff College or the Poona School, the possibility of esta¬ 
blishing a combined institution at Lucknow should be carefully 
looked into. ^ 

(Paragraph 4.27). 

*(84). Deserving Class HI employees should have opportunities 
to rise to higher posts. Young men of merit should, therefore, be 
given opportunity for training and taking up special promotion ' 
courses and qualify themselves by passing the prescribed tests for 
promotion to Class II. > 

(Paragraph 4.28). 

*(85). Ten per cent oi the total number of posts in the Rs. 450^ 
575 grade should have a maimum rising upto Rs. 700. In ad^tion, 
one per cent of the total posts in the present Rs. 450—575 grade - 
should be vested with honorary gazetted rank. 

(Paragraph 4.29). 

•(86). The Railway Board should periodlcallv review that further 
Improvements in the avenues of promotion of Cl«^s ID and IV staff 
can be effected, 

(Paragraph 4.30). 



*(87). It is necessai^ to determine tlie categories and numljer of 
staff that are likely to be rendered surplus on individual railways 
and as to how best ^hey could be absorbed in alternative employment, 
after suitable training. For this purpose, special training programmes 
should be started. 

(Paragraph 4.31). 


(88). To the extent that future developmental works will require 
additional officers, temporary officers should be absorbed on a perma¬ 
nent basis. 

(Paragraph 4.32). 


(89). 25 per cent of the vacancies that arise in Class TIT and TV 
posts should be filled by General Managers from amongst the sons of 
railway employees. 

(Paragraph 4.33). 


(90) . A svstem of merit marks for good work, somewhat on the 
lines of the Brown System of Discipline, may be considered. 

(Paragraph 4.34). 

(91) . We consider that periodical transfers of staff who come into 
contact with public upset the morale as also the lovalty of staff and 
only if there are specific proved complaints should such transfers 
be ordered, taking into consideration all aspects of the work of the 
employees. 

(Paragraph 4.35). 

•(92). Special care should be taken in respect of recruitment and 
training of personnel officers. The Personnel Branch on Railways 
should be placed on a footincr similar to other major Departments of 
the Railways. Personnel Officers should not be changed frequently. 

(Paragraph 4.37). 


Chapter V—OPERATION 

(93) . The density of freight traffic on the Indian Railways, which 
is fairly high, compares favourably with that in advanced countries. 

(Paragraph 5.13). 

(94) . Judged from the figures of freight traffic and the high 
density of passenger traffic and an out-moded signalling and com¬ 
munication svstem which remains frequentlv ineffective, the per¬ 
formance of Indian Railways is decidedly impressive. 

(Paragraph 5.14). 

(95) . Lawlessness, to which the Indian Railways are an easy prey, 
has been a great handicap. 

(Paragraph 5.15). 

(96) . The demand for additional suburban trains, which could not 
be reasonably fulfilled, was pressed home by resorting to stoppage 

trains. 

(Paragraph 5.16). 



*(97). GovefnSients at the Centre and in the States should apply 
their minds as to how the public opinion may be mobilised with a 
view to tackling this law and order problem. 

(Paragraph 5.18). 

(98) . Reasons for drop in wagon kilometres on the Centrail, 
Northern, Southern and Western Railways are analysed in para 
5.20(a) to (d). 

(Paragraph 5.20). 

(99) . Causes which have led to a drop in wagon kilometres per 

wagon day are remediable and Railways shoiild take effective steps 
to remove them. ^ 

(Paragraph 5.21,). 

(100) ^ We do not favour a.large cushion of wagons and consider 
that the objective should be to meet the unforeseen fluctuations of 
traffic by better utilisation of wagons and better methods of chasing. 

(Paragraph 5.22). 

*(101). As regards hekvy foodgrains movements, no railway 
system can allow its wagons to be utilised as Store Houses, nor can 
storage be nrovided in goods sheds for a large volume of foodgrains. 
The Food Ministry or the Food Corporation should arrange to pro¬ 
vide storage godowns or silos to hold buffer stocks. Coal dumps 
should be created to even out the requirement of wagon. 

(Paragraph 5.23). 

(102) . The marshalling of wagons for the farthest point, consis¬ 
tent 'ttdtih the availability of traflflc, should be aimed at. 

S (Paragraph 5.24), 

(103) . Continuous study should be made to eliminate stoppage of 
goods trains or the hold up of wagons at intermediate points. 

(Paragraph 5.25). 

•(104). Important and key 3 rards should be well equipped and 
preferably mechanised. 

. (Paragraph 5.26 h), 

(105) , The object should be to centralise the marshalling work 
at the key yards located close to the points of origin of traffic. 

(Paragraph 5.27). 

(106) . A considerable empty haulage of wagons to the ports and 
transhipment points was Involved in the food movements, which 
apparently contributed to a drop in the percentage of loaded move¬ 
ment. A close watch should be maintained on empty haulage and 
average wagon loads. 

(Paragraph 5.28). 

(107) . It will be noticed that the performance of steam engines 
has deteriorated. The problem is essentially one of increasing the 
speeds of trains and judicious scheduling of slower services. 

(Paragraph 5.29). 

(108) ., The tendency to keep a large number of teglnes in circula¬ 
tion than actually required is uneconomical and ^ould be di^ 
imaged. 

(Paragraph 5.29). 
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*(109). Diesel and dectric locomotives should give an output of 
700 kms. per day per engine on line, 

(Paragraph 5.30). 

(110) . To ensure efficient maintenance of electric engines, a 
closer officer-oriented supervision by experienced electricd engine¬ 
ers is necessary. 

(Paragraph 5.31). 

(111) . The hauling capacities of different t 3 T)es of engines on 
various sections should be carefully determained by actual trials and 
the train loads adjusted accordingly. 

(Paragraph 5.34). 

(112) . We consider that the policy of allocation of engines for 

different services should be reviewed by the Railway Board and 
their allocation should be made so as to produce the maximum out¬ 
put. 1 

(Paragraph 5.35). 

(113) .' It is noticed that speeds of trains hauled by steam engines 
have gone down appreciably. Compared with the best results 
obtained in 1960-61, the present results indicate a drop of 3.4 kilo¬ 
metres which constitutes 18%. 

(Paragraph 5.37). 

(114) . The average speed of diesel or electric trains falls in the 
range of 17 to 26 Kms. per hour. 

(Paragraph 5.38). 

*(115), Since the Maximiun permissible speed of 4-wheelers is 
45 miles (67.5 Kms.) an hour, the scheduled speed of goods trains 
should be raised to this level, in particular of trains that are hauled 
by electric or diesel engines. 

(Paragraph 5.38). 

*(116), The Hallway Board should examine whether ordinarily 
four-wheeler brakevans could be allowed to run at 80 Kms. per hour 
on trains consisting exclusively of bogie stdck so that full advantage 
of dieselisation or electrification and bogie stock may be obtained. 

(Paragraph 5.38). 

(117) , We consider that disbanding of the Hot Boxes Organisation 
in the Railway Board was premature. 

(Paragraph 5.38-xii). 

(118) . It should be the Railways’ aim to achieve an average 
speed of 25 to 30 miles an hour for diesel and electric trains on the 
broad gauge, which may be further improved when maviTnnin 
permissible speed goes beyond the existing limit of 45 M.P.H. 

(Paragraph 5.38-xiii). 

*(119). We feel that the metre gauge problem should be viewed 
from a different standpoint. If the large population of these areas 
is to be gainfully employed, industrialisation is imperative. We must, 
therefore, improve the railway system in these areas so that indus- 
tri^ists may not be inhibited from establishing new industries. In 
additton the strategic value of these systems for national securi^ 
should also be fully taken note of. The entire Himalayan border is 
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now vidhet’able. So Is the Rajssthw border with Pakistan. These 
areas are serwd by the metre gauge and so is the coastal belt in 
^ Sonth . . ‘ 

(Paragraph 5.41). 

•(IM). The cost of operation per ton Km. on the metre gauge 
is 5.42 paise as against 3.30 paise on the broad gauge. The disparity 
in the cost of o^ration, coupled with the future prospects ana 
social needs, are pointers in favour of conversion of the metre gauge 
into broad gauge. We recommend that annual investment of about 
Rs. 10 crores should be set apa^ for this purpose so that about 
200 Kins, may be converted yearly. Judging both from commorcial 
and strategic angles, we consider that the following sections merit 
consideritfon for conversion to broad gauge:— 

(a) Barauni—Katihar. 

(b) Barabanki—Gonda— Gorakhpur—Chapfa—Barauni. 

(c) Bhatinda—Suratgarh—Bikaner. 

(d) Cochin—Trivandruni—Tuticorln. 

(e) Viramgam—Okha. 

(Paragraph 5.42). 

(121) . The Railways and Port authorities should maintain close 
coordination and work in concert so that traffic may move freely. 

(Paragraph 5.43). 

(122) . In our opinion, wagon holding inside the Port area should 
not normally excMd 2 to 2| times the total incoming and outgoing 
traffic. 

(Paragraph 5.44). 

GRApnai IV—CIVIL ENGINEERING 

f (123). In view of the increasing expenditure year by year. It is 
very necessary that modem techniques and improved methods for 
maintenance are adopted not only to effect economy in expenditure 
but also to maintain the assets in a satisfactory state of repair, 
under steadily hun^easing density of traffic. 

' (Paragraph 5.02). 

(124) . Better track standards have to be adopted now on account 
of additional strain on the permanent way brought about by the 
u^>of the more powerful diesel and electric locomotives and heavier 
bogies and other types of wagons. 

(Paragraph 6.04). 

(125) . Both from the economic and operational point of view, 
the Raffwasrs should pursue vigorously their programme of trade 
•frmigthening and track modernisation. 

(Paragraph 6 04) 

(126) . We flnd^that the Railway Board has recently issued 
directives to the various zonal railways that the avaffable funds 

should be Utffi^ for ballasting the trunk routes and Unea in 
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prefeirence to btanch lines. This Is a mo<ve in the light ditection and 
we hope that with the steps taken bv the Railway B(»rd to rationa¬ 
lise the specifications for stone ballast, adequate supplies will becoix^ 
available and that ballasting programmes will go ahead quickly and 
purposefully. 

(Paragraph 6.05). 


*(127). It is found that the life of even the creosoted soft wood 
sleepers is only about 8 to 10 years and in some localities even less 
and this leads to frequent renewals and disturbing of track bed which 
then takes considerable time to settle down. The intake of soft wood 
sleepers should, therefore, be restricted only to such quantities as 
can be properly creosoted. 

(Paragraph 6.08). 


*(128). Experience has shown that CST-9 (Cast Iron) Sleepers 
have also to be remoyed on certain heavy density routes in less than 
20 years and in addition are not suitable for track circuitiiig and 
automatic signalling. Therefore, the Railways have to -go in for 
concrete sleepers in a big way and we suggest th^t they should 
draw up a programme for an annual relaying of at least 150 miles with 
concrete sleepers on the trunk routes, progressivley increasing the 
pace, as the availability of concrete sleepers increases. 

(Paragraph 6.07). 

(129) . We understand that a stage has now been reached when 
concrete sleepers can be exnected to go into production during the 
course of the present year. We also understand, that a great advance 
has been made by the Research, De'^ns and Standards Organiza¬ 
tion in developii^ a new type of elastic fastening. 

(Paragarph 6.07). 

(130) . The use of long welded rails and concrete sleepers should 
provide an ideal solution to many track problems., ^ 

(Paragraph 6.08). 


(131) . In foreign countries where directed maintenance has been 
in operation, considerable economies have been effected “and, at the 
same tifiie, improved track conditions achieved. It is understood that 
the Railway Board has taken steps to introduce directed maintenance 
as an experimental measure on one of their trunk routes. 

(Paragraph 6.09). 

(132) . The Railways have made a beginning in regard to machine 

maintenance and measured shovel packing. Since satisfactory Results 
have been reported, these methods should be extended to cover the 
important trunk routes as early as possible. ' ^ 

(Paragraph 6.09). 

*(133). It is quite possible that with the adoption of new methods 
of maintenance, the employment potential in the caligpry of gang- 
men may be somewhat reduced, but considering the economies and 
the increased avenues of promotion that will result for this category 
ot staff, it is hoped that there will be no opposititm-to the introduc¬ 
tion of such improved methods. 



*(184). It a|»ean «98ential that there'should be a Track Cell 
attached to each railway. The Track Cells must make comprehen¬ 
sive plams to make an efficient and regular use oi the welding plants, 
t^ack main tenance machines, ultrasonic flaw detectors and all the 
available track recording cars. 

' ' (Paragraph 6.11). 

(185). Simultaneously with the adoption'of improved methods of 
track maintenance, Hallways should also take steps to rehabilitate 
weal^ formations on some of the important routes. 

(Paragraph 6.12). 

Chapter -Vil—MECHANICAL ENGINEERING-REPAIR AND 
MAINTENANCE OF ROLLING STOCK 

*.(136). In the context of the changing pattern of holdings and 
the growing dieselisation and electrification, the whole problem of- 
the ffiaihtenaneei and periodical overhaul of rolling stock has to be 
reviewed so thfit the work of rolling stock repairs may be redistri- 
Imted inbre Tdtibnally amongst the various workshops. 

(Paragraph 7.02). 

’^37)i‘Existehee of about 48 mechanical workshops on the rail- 
Wayfr liSl ibd to miiltiplication of repair arrangements, muldplicity 
of costly equipment and a diffused stocking of spare parts and 
^ ma^hdls wfach -inevitably builds up inventories. 

(Paragraph 7.03). 

(188). We consider that it is high time that workshop reorganiza- 
tioh ie'taken up with sufficient forethought reorgination and coordi¬ 
nated planning to obtain optimum results. 

(Paragraph 7.03). 

*(130). Mr. Michael Dehm, Director of Productivity, German 
Federal Railways, examined the working of the repair workshops 
of the Indian Railways in 1958, and made certain valuable sugges¬ 
tions. These are given in para 7.04 (i to xiv) and we consider that 
tb^ report should be quickly examined and implemented to the 
extent found feasible. 

(Paragraphs 7.04 to 7.06). 

*(140). The if^dem trend in foreign countries is to delink the 
oper^ing units from repair wofkshops and to introduce centralised 
control over them. We recommend that the Railways should foRow 
ti^, pattern a:^, to start with, the Kancl^apara and Khargpur work¬ 
shops should be placed under the control of the General Manager, 
C^ttaranjan ItoQoinotive Works and the General Manager, Diesel 
locomotive Works, respectively. 

(Paragraph 7.07). 

(141). Advance planning should be made to make use of suitable 
steam l^o workshops, which will be released as^a result of dieselisa¬ 
tion and electrification for the purpose of doing P.O.H. to coaching 
stock and wagohs and thereby the need for putting up new work¬ 
shops for this purpose may be obviated. 

(Paragraph 7.09). 



(142) . Some of the smaller steam locomotive 8|u>|is that may be 
found surplus should be disposed of. 

(Paragraph 7.10)* 

(143) . Wherever electrification and dieselisation have proceeded 
substantially, the question of closme of some of the steam sheds 
should be pursued with urgency on a rational basis. 

(Paragraph 7.11). 

(144) . The staff strength for the maintenance of steam locomotions 
on the Railways should also be progressively adjusted in relation to 
the degree of utilisation of these locomotives. 

(Paragraph 7.11). 

(145) . Any proposal for new diesel sheds should be viewed with 

caution and if practices in countries like the U.SA. are any guide, 
it should be our endeavour to manage with as few dies^ sheds as 
possible. - , ‘ 

(Paragraph 7.12). 

(146) . In respect of day-to-day problems of maintenance of the 
rolling stock on the zonal railways, we suggest that work study 
teams should be periodically constituted to visit and make a detailed 
mvestigation of the work that is being done in the loco sheds and 
sick lines with a view to improving the methods, and ejecting 
economy and efficiency. 

(Paragraph 7.13). 

*(147). We recommend that aU the work connected with the 
maintenance of electric locomotives and the electrical components 
of mesel locos should be centralised imder one authority, who may be 
redesignated as the Chief Traction Engineer. A stage for this 
redesignation would be reached when the present Chief Mechanical 
Engineer is relieved of his workshop responsibilities. The Chief 
Electrical Engineer will then only be responsible for the mainte¬ 
nance of fixed assets and supply and distribution of power. The 
Chief Traction Engineer may be a Mechanical or an Electrical 
Engineer. | I 

(Paragraph 7.14). 

(148). It will be necessary to build up a cadre of Traction 
En^neers with knowledge of both the mechanical and electrical 
branches. For this purpose, graduates who are recruited through 
the U.P.S.C. jas also the specif class apprentices trsahed in Jamalpur, 
should be given an intensive course, during their period of training, 
in the maintenance of all the three types of tractionj namely steam, 
diesel and electric. 

paragraph 7.15). 

(149). The costing technique in vogue in tbe workshops should 
be improved and brought on par with the procedure followed in 
the Chittaranjan Locomotive Works. 

(Paragraph 7.16). 

(150). With the rationalisation, which has been proposed, it should 
be possible to introduce batch costing for idenbicid typ^. 

(Paragraph 7.17). 
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boAM Vm—SIGNALLING & TELE-COMMUNICATIONS 


(151). With the steady increase that is taking place in the number 
of sections that are being dieselised and electrined, tlu provision of 
automatic signalling on such sections will result in improved 
operation. 


(Paragraph 8.02). 

*(152). We recommend that the Railways should embark upon 
a long term integrated plan for the modernization of their signalling. 

(Paragraph 8.03). 

(153) . We are satisfied that the indigenous manufacture of 
modern signalling equipment in the country is practicable and 
suggest that the Railway Board should Tn«iri» very early arrange¬ 
ments for its manufacture. 

(Paragraph 8.04). 

(154) . The Research, Designs and Standards Organization should 
take effective steps to develop research with a view to evolving 
improved designs for the signalling equipment needed by the Rail¬ 
ways. 

(Paragraph 8.05). 

*(155). An annual plan for the modernization of ri gnalHng has 
been suggested. 

(Paragraph 8.06). 

(156) . We are glad io learn that automatic ^ain control equip¬ 

ment is being installed on the Sealdah-Burdwan and Gaya-Moghiu- 
sarai sections of the Eastern Railway. With the increasing density of 
traffic and speed of trains, it is very necessary to have this safety 
device installed on important sections where density is heavy spe^ 
are high. ^ 

(Paragraph 8.07). 

(157) . We suggest that the electrical control arrangements should 
be devised for the operation of out-lying points to colliery iriHingf 
so as to eli m i n ate the existing time-consuming arrangements fiir 
their ma n u a l operation by the use of keys. 

(Paragraph 8.08). 

(158) . The Railways should embark quickly on an intensive 
programme for the training of «»viwt<ng stw. 

(Paragraph 8.09). 

*(159). An e ffic ie nt communication system is an Maonti n) pre. 
requisite to the proper regulation and control of movement of 
traffic. 

(Paragraph aiO). 

(160). Large scale theft of copper wires is affecting the railways’ 
communication system. ^ ^ 

(Pwragrapb aiO). 
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(161). Railways should undertake a crash programme of replace¬ 
ment of copper wires by ACSR conductors so that the problem of 
theft can be minimised. 

(Paragraph 8.12). 

*(162).'An extrasive micro-wave network connecting the rail¬ 
way headquarters and principal operation points will lead to efficient 
operation and control. Hhe Railways have now launched a scheme 
for such a micro-wave network, which we suggest should be executed 
during the ensuing plan. 

(Paragraph 8.13). 

(163). With a better tele-communication system and wagon 
control programme, quicker transit and better service to the 
customers will be possible. 

(Paragraph 8.14). 

*(164). Limitations of finance should not stand, in the way of 
providing an efficient communication system for the Railways. 

(Paragraph 8.15). 

Chapter DC—RAILWAY SAFETY 

(165) . The progress made in the implementation of the Railway 
Accidents Committee’s recommendations is given in para 9.03. 

(Paragraph 9.03). 

(166) . Railway Board have not accepted 22 recommendations and 
the broad categories into which these 22 recommendations fall are 
given in para 9.04. 

(Paragraph 9.04). 

(167) . The reasons given by the Railway Board for not accepting 
these 22 recommendations are given in Annexure IX/9. 

(Paragraph 9.04). 

(168) . Details of the two recommendations that are still under 
ex amin ation are given in Annexure IX/9. 

(Paragraph 9.04). 

*(169). Considering the paramount heed for improving the dis¬ 
cipline on the Railways, recommendations contained in items 50, 62 
and 65 are very vital and we suggest that the Railway Board should 
re-exmine them once again for implementation. 

I (Paragraph 9.04). 

(170). While there has been improvement in the percentage of 
staff who attended refresher courses out of those who are due to 
attend, we feel that the Railways should take vigorous steps to 
improve the percentage still further. 

(Paragraph 9.05). 

* (171). We suggest that the Psycho Technical Cell attached to the 
Railway Board’s office should make a study of the' personality 
chi^&ct^istics of drivers and station masters, who have been involved 
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in collisions and see whether any pattern emerges in regard to th^ 
recruitment, their age groups or their educational standard, which 
may point to the need for remedial steps. 

(Paragraph 9.06). 

(172). We have gone through some of the inquiry reports on 
the recent collisions and we find that even on sections where track , 
circuiting or automatic signalling has been provided, collisions have 
taken place because of the failure of the human element. This shows 
the paramount need for the staff to be vigilant and for the conti¬ 
nuance of the safety drive in all directions. 

(Paragraph 9.07). 

*(173). One of the reasons for the incidence of human lapses 
leading to accidents is the standard of discipline at various levels. 

(Paragraph 9.08). 

*(174). In the interest of the safety of the travelling public, it 
will be an appropriate step to exclude railway employees connected 
with the safe running of trains from the purview of Articles 311 of 
the Constitution, so that disciplinary action can be swift in the case 
of those who cause accidents and loss of human life. 

(Paragraph 9.08). 

*(175). We recommend a system similar to the “Brown” System of 
discipline in force on the Canadian Pacific System for use on the 
Indian Railways. 

(Paragraph 9.08). 

(176) . A feeling is prevalent among the staff that even if they 
do not work satisfactorily, they can get away with it either liglSfy 
or altogether by taking advantage of the dilatory procedures or by 
bringing outside infiuence. 

(Paragraph 9.09). 

(177) . It is not suggested that the recent spate of accidents is 
entirely due to a fall in discipline standard, but we cannot completely 
rule out this factor from our consideration. 

(Paragraph 9.09). 

(178) . It has to be impressed on the staff and officers that they 
should adopt constitutional methods to get their grievances redressed 
and should not try to enlist the support of an outside agency for 
this purpose. 

^ (Paragraph 9.10). 

*(179). The existence of multiplicity of rival unions in the Rail¬ 
ways with supervisory and other staff drawn into their fold as 
office-bearers creates unhealthy tendencies amongst the office-bearers 
and active workers of the unions. We reiterate the recommendations 
of the Railway Accidents Committee that senior supervisors should 
be debarred from becoming ofiice-bearers of the unions. We urge 
the unions not to take up an agitational approach in staff matters 
including individual cases but to settle matters with the adminis¬ 
tration through constitutional means available to them. 

(Paragraph 9.11). 
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Chapter X—RESEARCH, DESIGNS & STANDARDS ORGA¬ 
NISATION 

(180) . The futiire of the Indian Railways lies in modernisation 
and introduction of improved techniques for efficient operation and 
for greater safety. The Research, Designs & Standards Organisation 
lias, therefore, a very important part to play. 

(Paragraph 10.01). 

(181) . Functions of the R.D.S.O. have since been enlarged and 
•diversified on the lines suggested by the Railway Accidents Com¬ 
mittee. 

(Paragraph 10.2). 

(182) . The R.D.S.O. has to function as technical adviser to the 
Railways and thus its activities span the entire field of railway 
■engineering. 

(Paragraph 10.03). 

■"(lOS). For some time, the Central Board of Railway Research 
has been meeting only once a year. We have seen the minutes of 
some of its meetings. We are constrained to remark that there has 
.been a gradual falling of the attendance of outside members and 
•often only representatives, who are not high up in the profession, are 
isent. On the whole, the deliberations of the Central Board of Rail¬ 
way Research lead us to suggest that its working and that of 
its sub-committees should be revitalised. 

(Paragraph 10.04). 

(184). While the pro^amme of research and its priorities should 
be laid down by the Railway Board and the C.B.R.R., set up for the 
purpose, the Director General, Research, Designs & Standards 
Organisation should not be restrained from imdertaking any work 
on his own. 

(Paragraph 10.04) 

*(185). It is necessary that the work of the R.D.S.O., as a whole, 
should be preiodically reviewed by the Railway Board in great detail. 
The Committee found that recently the whole Board visited the 
Research, Designs & Standards Organisation and spent considerable 
time in assessing the work and giving guidance on the spot. 

(Paragraph 10.06). 

♦(186). We have been disappointed to note that the first review 
of the activities of the R.D.S.O. to Parliament did not contain any 
worthwhile evaluation of the research activities of the R.D.S.O. 
made by the Central Board of Railway Research or by the Railway 
Board. We recommend that a suitable evaluation technique should 
be developed and the Central Board of Railway Research should 
comment on the activities of the R.D.S.O. and its evaluation. This 
review should then be placed before the Parliament once in 3 years 
with the Railway Board’s comments. 

(Paragraph 10.06). 

*(187). It would be advantageous if a highly qualified mathe¬ 
matician, an industrial chemist, and a physicist, who is a specialist 
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in electronics, are appointed in the Research, Designs and Standards 
Organisation as early as possible. With their knowledge and 
experience in fundamental research they will supplement the 
applied research work undertaken by the Railway Engineers. 

(Paragraph 10.08). 

(188) . As the activities are further enlarged, the Railway Board 
should unhesitatingly increase the strength of technical officials as 
required. In respect of non-technical persoimel, the Railway Board 
should examine whether there is need for such a large number in 
the R.D.S.O. as at present. 

(Paragraph 10.08). 

(189) . In the matter of equipment, the R.D.S.O. does not compare 
well with the institutions abroad. The R.D.S.O. should, therefore, 
take steps to build up the necessary equipment for the promotion of 
research. 

(Paragraph 10.09). 

*(190). The R.D.S.O. has to develop further its laboratories and 
equipment, and it should build up its cadre of expert research 
personnel. Unless this is done, technical development in various 
fields on the railways will be handicapped particularly when very 
little railway expertise is available in the country outside the rail¬ 
ways. 

(Paragraph 10.10). 

(191) . Certain lines, on which the attention of the I^.D.S.O. 
should be directed, have been emphasised in para 10.11. 

(Paragraph 10.11). 

(192) . It should be the policy of the Railway Board to invite 
foreign es^erts from other countries to visit the R.D.S.O. and to 
exchange ideas with them and review the lines on which investiga¬ 
tions are being done. Notable scientists in India should be request¬ 
ed to visit the R.D.S.O. 

(Paragraph 10.12). 

(193) . The Documentation and Publication Section needs greater 
attention. This section should be placed under a technically compe¬ 
tent Joint Director. 

(Paragraph 10.13). 

(194) . Staffing is an extremely important problem, as the progress 
depends entirely upon the quality of the personnel employed. Only 
such railway men, as possess a special aptitude and acumen for 
research work should be selected. 

(Paragraph 10.14). 

(195) . As regards the Directors and other officers and staff, the 
Director General, RDSO should be allowed sufficient discretion to 
pick up suitable personnel who should be readily spared by the rail¬ 
ways. 


(Paragraph 10.14). 
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*(196). Continmty of tenure in an organisation of this nature is 
of prime importance. The question of seniority and emoluments 
should not hamper the research organisation in recruiting the best 
talent available and getting the best out of them. 

(Paragraph 10.15). 

*(197) We suggest that successful reasearch workers may be 
allowed extension of service up to the age of 60 years and that in 
special cases they may even be allowed to continue beyond this age. 

(Paragraph 10.15). 

(198) . We would like to emphasise that even though due care 
may have been taken in making the first selection, the work of 
selected personnel should be carefully watched from the start and 
any one found unsuitable should be promptly returned. 

(Paragraph 1015). 

(199) . There should be a periodical review once in 3 years pf the 
work of every individual engaged in research and allied activities 
in the R.D.S.O. so as to assess whether the standard of his work 
merits any incentive. Such a procedure already exists in the Coun¬ 
cil of Scientific & Industrial Research. 

(Paragraph 10.17). 

*(200). We note the recommendation of the Railway Accidents 
Committee that there should be continuity in the tenure of the 
Director General, R.D.S.O. We regret that this recommendation has 
not been heeded to. We urge that the policy advocated by the Rail¬ 
way Accidents Committee should be implemented in future. 

(Paragraph 10.18). 

(201) . Necessary facilities for the proper training of the research 
personnel so as to promote their knowledge of advanced scientific 
and technical subjects should be made available. 

(Paragraphs 10.19 & 10.20). 

(202) . It is inappropriate that any technical recommendation or 
proposal of the R.D.S.O. should be examined and commented upon 
by any one lower in rank than a Director in the Railway Board. 

(Paragraph 10.21). 

(203) . We consider that it will be prudent to widen the scope of 
the consultancy work that is being taken up by the R.D.S.O. 

(Paragraph 10.22). 

*(204). We reiterate the recommendation of the Railway 
Accidents Committee that it should be the Research, Designs and 
Standards Organisation who should certify new designs of locomo¬ 
tives and rolling stock. The Research, Designs and Standards Orga¬ 
nisation is well equipped for this purpose, and, therefore, there is 
no point in having an overlap of functions laetween the R.D.S.O. and 
the Commissioner of Railway Safety. 


(Paragraphs 10.23 & 10.24). 
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*(205). In the matter of prescribing standards, it should be the 
R.D.S.O. that should advise the Railway Board and not the Com¬ 
missioner of Railway Safety. 

(Paragraph 10.24). 

*(206). The technical expertise of the R.D.S.O. and its status as 
a technical consultant and the top railway research organisation 
should be built up by adopting the policies suggested in earlier 
paragraphs. We hope that in this manner, the R.D.S.O. can earn 
recognition not only in this country but abroad also. 

(Paragraph 10.25). 


Chapter XI—STORES ORGANISATION 


(207). The annual procvurement of railway stores through the 
Director General, Supplies & Disposals comes to about Rs. 100 to 
120 crores. As per the existing procedure, Railways are dependent 
on the Director General, Supplies & Disposals for supply of even 
essential items required for maintenance, delay in the supply of 
which holds up at times operations in the workshops and in the 
field. 

(Paragraph 11.03). 

*(208). We consider that all items of stores, which are purchased 
only by the Railways and not by other Government departments, 
for example, items like rolling stock components, track fittings and 
tools, train lighting equipment, electric traction equipment and 
signalling equipment, should be taken over from the central pro¬ 
curement agency by the Ministry of Railways. The reasons for the 
above suggestion are given in Para 11.08. 

(Paragraphs 11.07 & 11.08). 


*(209). With the acceptance of our suggestion, some additional 
purchase work will devolve on the Stores Organisation, the Railways. 
We suggest that as far as possible this work should be passed on to 
the zonal railways, the Railway Board only bringing about the 
necessary co-ordination. 

(Paragraph 11.09). 

(201). We consider that the system of inventory control should be 
modernised. The inventory holdings on the railways are of the order 
of Rs. 140 crores, which is considered high. Effective steps should 
be taken for bringing down this inventory. 

(Paragraph 11.10). 


(211). Certain modifications and streamlining of stores procedures 
have been suggested in paras 11.11 to 11.14. 


(Paragraph 11.11). 
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Chapter XII—RAILWAY PROTECTION FORCE 

(212). It is evident that the Railway Protection Force has not 
been effective enough and the results have not been commensurate 
with the large annual expenditure of over Rs. 9 crores incurred on 
maintaining it. > 

(Paragraph 12.02). 

*(213). The General Manager, as the head of the zonal railway, 
should have effective control on the Railway Protection Force. It 
has to be appreciated that the Railway Protection Force is essen¬ 
tially a service organisation for the Railways. 

(Paragraph 12.03). 

*(214). The Chief Security Officer should be placed under the 
effective control of the General Manager. The appeals against the 
orders of the Chief Security Officer should be dealt with by the 
General Manager. 

[Paragraph 12.03 (a)]. 

(215). The Chief Security Officer should maintain a close liaison 
with and get guidance and direction from the Chief Commercial 
Superintendent in the matter of preventing thefts and pilferages and 
minimising claims. 

[Paragraph 12.03 (b)]. 

*(216). The Security Officers and Assistant Security Officers in 
the divisions should take orders from the Divisional Superintendent. 
The Divisional Superintendent should write the confidential reports 
of the Security Officers and Assistant Security Officers functioning 
under him and then forward them to the Chief Security Officer. 

[Paragarph 12.03 (c)]. 

*(217). In the railway workshops, the officers of the Railway 
Protection Force should be responsible to the Works Manager. 

[Paragraph 12.03 (d)]. 

(218). The problem of thefts and pilferages constitutes an 
important cause of diversion of high rated traffic to the road despite 
favourable rail freights. The remedy lies in the R.P.F. officers and 
staff working in close liaison with the Operating and Commercial 
Officers. 

(Paragraph 12.04). 


Chapter XIII—ROLE OF VIGILANCE DEPARTMENT 

*(219). It is considered that the present practice of referring the 
enquiry reports on complaints against officers to the Central Vigi¬ 
lance Commission should continue. 

(Paragraph 13.05). 

(220). The departure from the Kriplani Committee’s recom¬ 
mendation in the matter of consulting the concerned heads of 
departments is not a desirable change. 


(Paragraph 13.06). 
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(221). A comparison of the number of complaints enquired into 
and punishment inflicted after the present Vigilance Organisation 
came into existence with that of the position prior to it shows that 
although a larger number of enquiries were instituted against officers^ 
the number of cases in which punishments were inflicted was much 
less. 

(Paragraph 13.06). 

*(222). Since serious consequences follow the institution of a 
vigilance enquiry, it is necessary that the initial screening of the 
complaints should be done thoroughly so as to avoid innocent staff 
being involved in these enquiries. 

(Paragraph 13.06). 

*(223). We recommend that the arrangements suggested in the 
Kriplani Committee’s recommendations should be restored. 

(Paragraph 13.06). 

(224) . We consider that it is inappropriate for a judicial or a 
quasi-judicial body like the Vigilance Organisation to have in¬ 
formers, i.e. spies. Action taken against the complainants who make 
false complaints or give false information appears inadequate. 

(Paragraph 13.08). 

(225) . It would be desirable if the C.B.I. concentrated on the 
types of cases mentioned in para 13.10 (a to d). 

(Paragraph 13.10). 

(226) . The Vigilance Organisation should work in such a manner 
that bona-fide actions are not questioned. Unintentional lapses, 
errors of judgment or matters arising out of exercise of discretionary 
powers where evidence is lacking should be left to the care of the 
departmental authorities. 

(Paragraph 13.11). 

*(227). The General Manager and his heads of departments have 
a leading role to play in prevention of corruption and nothing should 
be done which may create an impression in their minds that they 
have been relieved of this responsibility or that it has to any extent 
been diluted. In fact they should be judged by their success in 
keeping down corruption. 

(Paragraph 13.12). 

*(228). The problem of prevention of corruption should be 
tackled on the following lines:— 

(i) A strong public opinion should be built against corruption. 

[Paragraph 13.13 (i)]. 

(ii) Anonymous and pseudonymous complaints should not be 
taken up for enquiry. In respect of signed complaints, 
the bonafides of the complainants should be first esta¬ 
blished. 

[Paragraph 13.13 (ii)]. 

(iii) People should be appointed to the high posts in the Rail¬ 
ways only after making sure about their honesty and 
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competence. When once selected and appointed, they 
should be trusted and made responsible fairly and squarely 
for weeding out corrupt persons. 

[Paragraph 13.13 (iii)]. 

(iv) The contents of a complaint should not be viewed in 
isolation without considering the full circumstances of the 
case and also the reputation and past performance of the 
person against whom the complaint has been made. It is 
only the head of the department who can examine these 
complaints in the above perspective and can tender advice 
as to the course of action. Vigilance officers should, there¬ 
fore, invariably consult the head of the department or the 
controlling officer. 

[Paragraph 13.13 (iv)]. 

(v) In the event of difference of opinion between the Chief 
Vigilance Officer and the head of the department, the 
case should be referred to the General Manager, whose 
decision, whether an enquiry is to proceed against a Class 
II, III or IV staff or not, should be final. Cases of Class I 
officers should be referred to the Railway Board, where 
the Board Member should be consulted whether ' an 
enquiry is to proceed. 

[Paragraph 13.13 (v)], 

(vi; A monthly statement of the complaints against officers 
which have been filed after preliminary scrutiny should 
be sent to the Chief Vigilance Commissioner for his infor¬ 
mation and any instructions received from him for pursu¬ 
ing any of these cases should invariably be complied 
with. 

[Paragraph 13.13 (vi)]. 

(vii) Action must be taken in all cases against the sources or 
the complainants who have falsely implicated a railway 
official. 

[Paragraph 13.13 (vi)]. 

(viii) Cases of alleged misuse of discretionary powers should be 
left to be handled by the concerned executive authorities. 

[Paragraph 13.13 (vii)]. 

(ix) In cases where real corruption or corrupt practices are 
involved, the vigilance machinery should function 
swiftly and punishment should be stringent, particularly 
in the case of officers. 

[Paragraph 13.13 (viii)]. 

*(229). The size of the Vigilance Organisation on the Railways, 
as shown in the table in Para 13.09, is definitely top heavy and has 
no parallel in any other Ministry including the Defence Ministry. 

(Paragraph 13.14). 

*(230). It is considered that there is no necessity to have an 
bfBcer of the rank of Director General in the Railway Board for 
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■vigilance -work. The present vigilaiice organisation should be con¬ 
verted into a directorate. 

' (Paragraph 13.14). 

(231). There is no need for such a large number of Deputy 
Directors in the Vigilance Directorate. 

(Paragraph 13.14). 

*(232). It is considered that unless the administration has reasons 
to think that the continued stay of a particular person at a certain 
place is undesirable, there should be no need to transfer staff just 
as a matter of course every three years, because this causes personal 
hardship and dislocation of children’s education. 

(Paragraph 13.15). 

(233). As regards the set-up on the Railways, we consider that 
not more than 2 or 3 senior scale officers should be ear-marked 
^specifically for the vigilance work. The Senior Deputy General 
Manager should continue to be in overall charge of the vigilance 
work, but he should consult the heads of departments on complaints 
pertaining to the officers and staff working under them. 

(Paragraph 13.16). 

*(234). The C.B.I. or the S.P.E. should also consult the General 
Manager or the Railway Board as the case may be before starting 
an investigation on their own. If there is difference of opinion bet¬ 
ween them whether an enquiry should proceed or not, the case may 
Ije referred to . the Central Vigilance Commission whose decision 
would be final. 

(Paragraph 13.17). 

Chapter XIV—FINANCE AND ACCOUNTS DEPARTMENT 

*(235). It has been represented by certain railway administra¬ 
tions that the general principle of the Accounts Officer being a 
friendly critic is more or less set at naught at the lower levels 
because of lack of appreciation by the latter of their proper role. 
The correct attitude to be adopted by the Finance and the executive 
officers in dealing with the financi^ problems needs to be re¬ 
emphasised. The attitude of the financial officers should be to help 
the executive and to avoid being meticulous. Similarly, the executive 
officers on their part should give due consideration to the finan cial 
advice and if a difference of opinion stiU persists, the matter should 
he referred to the higher level for a decision. 

(Paragraph 14.04). 

*(236). There is an urgent need for a major change in the role 
assigned to the Finance and Accounts Officers of the Railways. These 
-officers have a great part to play in rendering ad-vice to the General 
Manager and the executive officers on matters concerning economy, 
•operating efficiency and the overall finances of the Railways, '^e 
meticulous scrutiny of individuEd small proposals already approved 
and sanctioned irrespective of the magnitude of these individual 
matters should liot receive much attention of the Finance and 
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Accounts Officers, Their energy should be concentrated on item?- 
like:— 

(a) Performance budgetting, 

(b) Effecting economy and overall efficiency, 

(c) Detailed examination of major schemes. 

(Paragraph 14.05). 

(237) . For performance budgetting, adequate costing data should 
be available and for this purpose it will be necessary to develop- 
norms of dependent cost for operation. Once these norms have been 
perscribed, the increase in operating expenditure required for axiy 
targetted increase in out-put can be correctly arrived at for incorpo¬ 
ration in the budget. 

(Paragraph 14.06). 

(238) . The top executive should have a clear picture of the 
increase in expenditure due to the various factors and where the 
expenditure is disproportionate to the output, steps should be taken 
to investigate and take remedial measures. 

(Paragraph 14.07). 

(239) . Performance budgetting can be successfully carried out 
only if the accounting and costing systems are improved, and the 
flow of information from the various points of Railways to the 
Divisions and the headquarters of the Railways is prompt and up- 
to-date. These points should engage immediate attention of the 
financial administration on the railways. 

(Paragraph 14,07) 

*(240). We consider that there is an urgent need for the Railway 
Board to set up a Committee of expert Railway Officers to review the 
various provisions contained in the Accounts, General and Engine¬ 
ering Codes and to modify them to suit the efficient functioning of 
the Railways. The size of operations on the Railways has increased 
enormously and the costs have gone up. Therefore, to have the same 
scale of checks and counter-checks and booking of expenditure as 
was required in the thirties is not suitable in the present circum¬ 
stances. There is therefore need for a new concept and revision of 
the various code rules. 

(Paragraph 14.08). 

(241). We recommend that the various procedural orders issued 
from time to time should also be the subject matter of examination 
by a Committee along with various codes for evolving a simplified! 
set of rules. 

(Paragraph 14.09)., 

Chapter XV—MARKET RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, 
CUSTOMER SATISFACTION AND RAIL ROAD CO-ORDINATION- 

(243). During the last few years, high rated commodities like 
cotton goods, manufactured articles, sugar etc. have gone to the road 
in increasing quantities, leaving the railways to handle bulk traffic 
like coal, iron ore etc. 


(Paragraph 15.01). 
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(244) . For improving the finance of the Kailways, it is necessary 
that more and more high-rated traffic is won back to the Railways. 

(Paragraph 15,02). 

(245) . Railways are also facing road competition on long distance 
routes particularly where break-of-gauge transhipment poses a 
problem. 

(Paragraph 15.02). 

*(246). When comparing investments for augmenting capacity 
either in railways or Road Services, it should be borne in mind that 
the Railways, as a common carrier cannot refuse any particular 
commodity, whereas individual struck owners can pick and choose, 
which places the Railways in a disadvantageous position. If, there¬ 
fore, traffic increases and rail facilities remain inadequate, the high¬ 
rated commodities, which are more susceptible to diversion, will go 
to the roads and this will weaken the financial position of the rsdl- 
ways. 

(Paragraph 15.02). 

(247). Some of the reasons which militate against the traffic be¬ 
ing won over by the railways are mentioned in para 15.03, 

(Paragraph 15.03). 

*(248). The prime consideration of the Commercial Department 
of the Railways should be to give customer satisfaction. Claims 
should be settled promptly and in a business like manner so that 
occasions for re-opening the claims may be rare. Two of the chief 
reasons for claims are mis-dispatch of wagons and wagons getting 
unconnected particularly at transhipment points. With an improved- 
telecommunication system and computerisation on railways, it 
should be possible to minimise inconveniences to the'customers. 

(Paragraph 15.04). 

(249). In the matter of free time allowed for loading, unloading, 
demurrage and wharfage, etc. the Railways should not be too rigid 
and, in special cases, should allow such relaxation as the circum¬ 
stances warrant. 

(Paragraph 15.05) 

*(250). The container service, being a recent introduction on the 
Indian Railways, it is essential that studies should continue for 
improving their design and handling facilities. This container service 
should be gradually extended bearing in mind the gains achieved. 

(Paragraph 15.06). 

♦(251). Market research has assumed utmost importance and the 
Railways should take steps to estimate the possible future develop¬ 
ments in industries, the direction-wise movement of goods and the 
type of specialised stock or service that may be required, 

(Paragraph 15.07). 

(252). The object should be to offer personalised service to the 
users. For this purpose, the customers and industries should be 
classified on the basis of commodity-wise studies. 

(Paragraph 15.08). 
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(253). Unless the Public Relations Department of the Railways 
is alert and prompt in projecting the image of the Railways in res- 
pact of improved facilities that Railways are offering to customers, 
the railways will continue to be at a disadvantage in competing with 
other modes of transport. 

(Paragraph 15.09). 

*(254). We recommend that the Public Relations Organization 
in the Railway Board should be under a railway officer having a 
flair and special training for public relations work. The railways too 
should take special care to select officers for the posts of Chief 
Public Relations Officers and they should get special training and 
once they are in position they should hold the post for a minimum 
period of 4 to 5 years. 

(Paragraph 15.09). 


Chapter XVI—UNREMUNERATIVE UNES AND SPECIAL 
BURDENS ON RAILWAYS 

*(255). Expenditure on unremunerative items should be avoided 
unless the State Government or the organisation, which sponsors 
such works, is prepared to meet the deficit. 

(Paragraph 16.01). 

* (256). The problem of new lines or the removal of unremunera¬ 
tive existing lines should be viewed from the angle of overall 
■economic cost to the country in rendering the required service. 

(Paragraph 16.02). 

(257) . Considering the large number of over/under bridges, 
which the State Governments and the Local Bodies want to have 
in a year, they should take steps to find funds required for their 
portion of the work. 

(Paragraph 16.03). 

(258) . Unremunerative branch lines on the Indian Railways are 
causing an annual loss of about Rs. 6.6 crores to the Railways. 

(Paragraph 16.04). 

*(259). We recommend that wherever an alternative mode of 
transport is available or is capable of further improvement, for 
handling the traffic now carried by the Railways, losing branch 
lines should be closed down. 

(Paragraph 16.04). 

(260) . It will be worthwhile for the Railways to consider hand¬ 
ing over the formation of track after removal of rails and sleepers 
and existing railway assets like buildings free of cost to the State 
Government so that the continuance of unremunerative branch lines 
may be avoided. 

(Paragraph 16.04). 

(261) . On a conservative reckoning. Railways are sustaining a 
loss of about Rs. 4 crores per annum on suburban traffic at present, 
tmt with the increase in traffic this loss will go up further. 

(Paragraph 16.05). 
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*(262). Steps will have to be taken in the metropolitan areas to 
develop underground railways or elevated railways to avoid further 
pressure on the existing facilities. We are of the opinion that the 
In^an Railways are the best-suited to operate these schemes for 
serving the metropolitan cities. Suitable financial arrangements will 
have to be made between the Union Government, State Govern¬ 
ments and the Railways for operating such schemes so that the 
Railways may not have to bear the burden of any losses on account 
of operating such services. 

(Paragraph 16.06). 

*(263). We understand that Railways have been spending con¬ 
siderable sums of money for the last few years on security patroll¬ 
ing. The maintenance of law and order is the responsibility of the 
State Governments. We consider that the Government of India 
should arrange with the State Government to relieve the Railways 
of the financial burden for security patrolling. 

(Paragraph 16.07). 


Chapter XVII— ANALYSIS OF WORKING EXPENSES AND 
SUGGESTIONS FOR ECONOMY 

*(264). There has been a continuing trend of losses on the 
Northeastern, Northeast Frontier and Southern Railways. On the 
Northern Railway, there has been a sudden reversal of the financ ial 
results during 1964-65. We, therefore, strongly urge that the Rail¬ 
way Board should have a periodical analysis made of the financial 
results of Railways. 

(Paragraph 17.02). 

(265) . While the rise in working expenses under various demands 
has been, to a large extent, due to the increase in wages and price 
of materials from time to time, our analysis shows that there is 
scope for effecting economy under certain heads of expenditure. 

(Paragraph 17.02). 

(266) . There has been a disproportionate increase in the staff in 
certain departments on certain Railways as indicated is Para 17.03. 

(Paragraph 17.03). 

*(267). While retrenchment may not be possible, the Railways 
should take steps to analyse the staff strength in detail in the various 
departments and declare surplus accordingly. Effective measures 
should be taken to absorb them in future vacancies. 

(Paragraph 17.04). 

(268). Norms should be worked out for staff strength in various 
departments in various jobs. This is an important means which the 
Railways should adopt to improve their operating efficiency and 
financial position. 

(Paragraph 17.04) 

*(269). Short distance passenger traffic leads to disproportionately 
high level of expenditure in relation to earnings. The Railways 
should, therefore, review their passenger train services and keep 
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down short distance passenger services, wherever road services can 
suitably cater to their needs. 

(Paragraph 17.05). 

(270) . On double line sections if the need for diesels is no longer 
there on line capacity consideration, Railways should consider divert¬ 
ing these diesels to other single line sections, particularly to areas 
that are remote from the coalfields. 

(Paragraph 17.06). 

(271) . Railways should take up detailed work studies and job 
analysis in areas like marshalling yards, major terminals, booking 
offices and goods sheds to improve the methods of working and 
thereby effect economy in staff. It should also be possible to close 
down some of the crossing stations which have no commercial 
importance on double line sections. 

(Paragraph 17.07). 

♦(272). We recommend that the subject of overtime rules for 
running staff should be looked into by a Committee of officers and 
suitable modifications effected so that there may be an element of 
incentive in it and the payment is not based principally on the 
hours spent en route. 

(Paragraph 17.08). 

(273) . By a rational analysis, it should be possible to avoid 
proliferation of staff categories. 

(Paragraph 17.09). 

(274) . One of the reasons for the increase in coal consumption on 
certain railways is the increase in coal consumption on shunting 
engines. 

(Paragraph 17.11). 

(275) . The cozil consumption on (B.G.) shunting engines has 
increased disproportionately in relation to shunting engine hours. 

[Paragraph 17.15 (a)]. 

*(276). An analysis of coal consumption on the movement of 
goods traffic indicates an average increase of 26% on the Indian 
Railways. Even allowing for all factors including a lower calorific 
value, the increase in consumption should not have been more than 
15%. We are, therefore, driven to the conclusion that there is con¬ 
siderable loss on account of theft. If even 5% of this is saved, there 
will be a saving of Rs. 4.4 crores a year approximately. The Railway 
I^otection Force which exists for controlling these thefts has 
apparently failed in this respect. 

[Paragraph 17.15 (b)]. 

(277) . We recommend that a review of coal consumption on the 
basis of what has been done previously by the Expert Committee 
should be periodically done. 

[Paragraph 17.15 (b)]. 

(278) . In the case of diesel oil consmnption, there is a distinct 
increase in the case of Central, Northeast Frontier and Southeastern 
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Jlailways. It is necesseuy to devise effective measures to ensure that 
^ny tendency towards leakage of diesel oil is firmly controlled. 

(Paragraph 17.17). 

(279). Lubricating oil consumption also needs looking into and a 
eontinuous watch should be maintained to keep down the consump¬ 
tion. 

(Paragraph 17.18). 

*(280). Railways should continue, as a long term plan, to expand 
•electrification on more and more of their trunk routes, particularly 
in areas remote from the coalfields. 

(Paragraph 17.19). 

*(281). We recommend that the Railway Board should make 
periodical reviews of the financial results of the working of the 
Railways and take appropriate action to arrest any downward trend 
in net earnings. 

(Paragraph 17.20). 


Chapter XVIII—FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE 
RAILWAYS 

(282) . The Railways have had handsome surpluses during the 
First, Second and Third Plan Periods. The picture however was 
reversed in 1966-67 and 1967-68. 

(Paragraph 18.01). 

(283) . The two main reasons which have led to this position are :— 

(i) the rapid increase in the capital-at-charge with consequent 
liability for a much larger dividend payment; and 

(ii) inadequate development of freight traflBc. 

(Paragraph 18.02). 

*(284). The Railway Ministry should regulate their 
Investment in future on the basis of a continuous review of the 
forecast of traffic. 

(Paragraph 18.03). 

(285) . The trend of major developments should be watched by 
railways. The development of rail facilities takes time, but the 

lag is usually less than that required for the development of a 
particular project and if the industrial growth falls short of expec¬ 
tations, the provision of rail facilities should be correspondingly 
deferred to the extent practical. 

(Paragraph 18.03). 

(286) . Based on certain assumptions of traffic, the Railway Board 
had at the beginning of the year worked out an assessment of the 
working expenses, operating ratio, and net surpluses for the years 
1969-70, 1970-71 and 1971-72. The assumptions, are given in para 18.07. 
Based on these assumptions the assessment showed that the RaiL 
ways would be left with a net deficit of Rs. 25.4 crores over this 
period. 


(Paragraph 18.07). 
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*(287). The lack of adequate surpluses during the 3 years- 
1969-70, 1970-71 and 1971-72—and also the recent trends in traffic^ 
the growth of which has been lower than that assumed for the- 
assessment, makes it clear that a more cautious approach is necessary 
in the matter of capital investment, contribution to depreciation 
reserve fund and expenditure out of the development fund. 

(Paragraph 18.09). 

*(288). We suggest that the pace of the proposed replacement of 
assets between 1966 and 1975 should be staggered, and it should be 
so arranged that a contribution of the order of Rs. 100 crores a year 
to the depreciation reserve fund in the next few years should 
suffice. 

(Paragraph 18.11). 

(289). The rate of dividend has been going up from one quin¬ 
quennium to another as indicated in para 18.12. 

(Paragraph 18.12). 

*(290). Considering the progressive increase in the amount that 
is payable as dividend, it is essential to keep down the capital invest¬ 
ment in future. Traffic has not built up to the expected levels and 
further requirements of extra capacity should be met by better 
utilisation of the existing resources, with capital investment in speci¬ 
fic areas where quick returns ax^ possible. 

(Paragraph 18.12). 

*(291). We suggest that expenditure out of development fund 
should be reduced to about Rs. 18 crores a year. The level of expendi¬ 
ture on passenger amenity works should be curtailed to a crore of 
rupees per year. Items like, platform shelters, extension of waiting 
halls, etc., mean recurrring expenditure on their maintenance and 
this is one of the reasons why the maintenance expenditure on the 
Railways has been increasing from year to year. 

(Paragraph 18.14). 

**(292). A scheme of expenditure for the 5-year period from 1971 
onwards is contained in Para 18.15. 

(Paragraph 18.15). 

**(293). The recent budgetary deficits have so attenuated the 
balance in the revenue reserve fund that the interest available 
thereon which can be utilised in future for amortization, is nominal. 
This stresses the need for the Railways to build up their revenue 
reserve fund to comfortable levels in the coming years. To help the 
Railways in this regard, the dividend liability on line capacity works, 
doublings, conversion of gauges, major remodellings, etc. which cost 
more than Rs. 1 crore individually should be limited and these works 
should be treated on par with new lines and there should be a 
moratorium on payment of dividend for such works for a period of 
5 years. A somewhat similar procedure should be adopted for pro¬ 
duction units. 


(Paragraph 18.16). 
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(294) . The actual growth in traffic during the last six months, 
particularly passenger traffic, has been below expectations and, as 
such, Railways have to exercise great caution and do all that is 
possible in the matter of effecting economy. 

(Paragraph 18.17). 

(295) . The first priority has to be given to economy in expendi¬ 
ture. One of the reasons for the present level of expenditure is the 
level of staff input obtaining at present on the Railways. It should 
be possible to reduce the staff input per unit by effecting suitable 
improvements in operational techniques and by the use of improved 
technology. In view of the declared policy of the Government that 
no serving staff should be retrenched, this may not achieve any 
substantial economy in the short run. The objective should be to 
obtain this reduction over a period of time by working off the sur¬ 
pluses against the normal attrition of staff by retirement etc. 

(Paragraph 18.18). 

*(296). When there is a recession in the economy, it is not 
desirable to attempt neutralisation of the effects of recession through 
increases in fares and freights. It might, however, be possible to 
get some additional earnings by making selective Increases in certain 
fields. There are commodities, the freight on which does not cover 
even the cost of transportation. We suggest that the question of 
freight structure should be remitted to a Committee after the preH- 
minary investigations which are under way by an Officer on Special 
Duty are over. 

(Paragraph 18.19). 

(297). The Railway Board must make urgent studies of the t^e 
structure, particularly for all short distance passenger traffic aM 
bring it more in line with costs. 

(Paragraph 18.20). 

*(298). In the overall assessment, passenger traffic does not pay 
and the loss is fairly substantial. Uneconomic services should not be 
perpetuated. If the existing level of fares cannot be enhanced to 
make up the loss, then a measure of austerity and overcrowding 
will have to be tolerated to avoid any further increase in the loss. 

(Paragraph 18.21) 

Chapter XIX—FUTURE POLICY FOR DEVELOPMENT 

*(299). On the basis of existing traffic trends, the rate of invest¬ 
ment on the Railways should not exceed Rs. 125 crores annually 
excluding the throw forward costs of new lines. If the rate of increase 
of traffic exceeds 3% per annum, for every extra one million tons 
an additional investment of about Rs. 7.5 crores should be adequate. 

(Paragraph 19.01). 

*(300). We suggest that before starting the implementation of 
any of the major kernes, the Board should keep itself informed of 

L5 Daptt. af AR/68—13 
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the corresponding developments envisaged in the industrial plan and 
postpone investment in them if any scheme is lagging behind. 

(Paragraph 19.02). 

(301) . Further increase in the loads of some of the important mail 
and express trains may be considered. 

[Paragraph 19.03 (i) (a)]. 

(302) . For further development of capacity, before doubling or 
trebling of the track is contemplated, other possibilities should be 
fuUy explored. 

[Paragraph 19.03 (ii) (b)]. 

*(303). For securing optimum economic results, the best course 
is to electrify or dieselise long stretches of sections where large 
scale through movement is involved so that the locomotives hauling 
the traffic may move long distance without a change. Judged in this 
hght, the Vijaywada-Madras section does not seem an ideal one for 
electrification. 

[Paragraph 19.03 (ii) (b)]. 

*(304). We suggest that for future electrification, the following 
sections may be considered:— 

(a) Tundla-New Delhi, 

(b) New Delhi-Agra Cantt, 

(c) Mathura-Baroda, 

(d) Bhusaval-Durg; and 

(e) Madras-Cochin. 

[Paragraph 19.03 (ii) (c)]. 

♦(305). Metre gauge conversion to broad gauge is extremely 
important for the development of capacity and ensuring economy. 

(Paragraph 19.05). 

(306) . Running longer goods trains is another device for eliminat¬ 
ing line capacity works. 

(Paragraph 19.06). 

(307) . The replacement cost of vacuum brakes with air brakes for 
aU the wagons on the Indian Railways may be of the order of Rs. 84 
crores. 

(Paragraps 19.07 and 19.13). 

(308) . The Research, Designs and Standards Organization has 
reached the conclusion that the maximum load which can be hauled 
with the modified vacuum brakes is about 4050 tons. 

(Paragraph 19.08). 

*(309). As the traffic on the trunk routes is bound to increase 
particularly for movement of coal, it may be necessary to run 
longer trains to avoid quadrupling of such trunk routes. For running 
longer goods trains air brakes will become a necessity. The longer 
it is put off, the greater will be the cost. Replacement of vacuum 
barkes by air brakes many be confined to about 2 lakh wagons and 
the cost will work out to about Rs. 60 crores. 

(Paragraphs 19.08 to 19.13). 
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(310). Railways should aim at a higher target of output for the 
rolling stock and this will be possible only if there is not too large 
a cushion of surplus rolling stock. 

(Paragraph 19.15). 

20.08. Acknowledgements.—We must in conclusion acknow¬ 
ledge the valuable help we have received from our Member- 
Secretary. He had to shoulder a very heavy burden because he 
had to discharge his duties as Member-Secretary in addition to 
carrying on his normal work as an Additional Member of the Rail¬ 
way Board. In spite of this serious handicap he was able to fulfil 
his responsibilities towards the Study Team on Railways wWch must 
have taxed his energies to the full with conspicuous ability and 
efficiency and without showing that his onerous duties had imposed 
any strain on him. 

We must also acknowledge our indebtedness to the Special Assis¬ 
tant, Shri M. R. Anand, and his very small and inadequate staff. 
Our wide terms of reference required collection and analysis of 
voluminous data but our small staff which had to work for a long 
time under heavy pressure carried out the task allotted to it cheer¬ 
fully and efficiently. The brunt of the work had to be borne by the 
Special Assistant. His outstanding ability, resourcefulness, tact and 
devotion to duty were a real asset to the Team. 
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ANNEXURE 1/1 
(Vide Para 1 -05) 

Itinerary of the Study Team on Railways of the Administrative Reforms ComtHi*~ 
Sion indicating the names of places visited and the authorities with whom discussions 
were held. 


Dates Names of persons/authorities with whom discussions held and places visited. 


Visits to— 


3- 10-67 1 

4- 10-67 y 

5- 10-67 J 
16-10-67 

21- 10-67 I 

22- 10-67 i 

23- 10-67 

24- 10-67 
27-10-67 

5- 11-67 I 

6- 11-67 V 

7- 11-67 J 

8- 11-67 

9- 11-67 

10-11-67 

10-11-67 

12- 11-67 

13- 11-67 

14- 11-67 

15- 11-67 

24- 11-67 

25- 11-67 

29-11-67 

7- 12-67 

8- 12-67 


9-12-67 


(0 The Research, Design and Standards Organisation, Lucknow. 

(h) Loco and Carriage and Wagon Workshops, Northern Railway LucKnow. 
Shri H.C. Mathur, Member, Administrative Reforms Commission met the 
Study Team on Railways at its preliminary meeting. 

(i) Discussions with the General Manager, South-Central Railway, Secun¬ 
derabad. 

(it) Visit to the Indian Railways School of Signal Engineering and Telecom¬ 
munication, Secunderabad. 

Visit to the Integral Coach Factory, Madras. 

Meeting with the Technical Directors of the Railway Board. 

(/) Discussions with the General Manager. 

S uthern Railway and his officers. 

(I'i) Meeting with the Divisional Supdt., Madras and his officers. 

O') Discussions with the General Manager, Western Railway and his officers, 
(if) Discussions with the Divisional Supdt., Bombay, Western Railway. 

(f) Discussions with the General Manager, Central Railway, and his officer ■ 
(if) Discussions with the Divisional Supdt., Bombay, Central Railway. 
Meeting with the Western Railway Officer’s Asscciations Bombay. 

Inspection of railway installations, goods yards, computers, containers etc. 
at Bombay. 

Visit to Katni Diesel Shed of the Central Railway 
Visit to the Heavy Electricals Ltd., Bhopal. 

Meeting with the Divisional Supdt., Jhansi. 

Meeting with the General Manager, South-Central Railway, Secunderabad 
(f) Discussions with the Divisional Superintendent, Dhanbad. 

(//) Visit to Patherdih Collieries. 

(0 Discussions with the Divisional Superintendent, Asansol. 

(ff) Inspection of Andal Yard. 

Discussions with the Directors of the Railway Board. 

Discussions with the Chairman Calcutta Port Commissioners and his officers 
(f) Discussions with the General Manager, Eastern Railway and his officers, 
(ff) Discussions with the General Manager, South-Eastern Railway and his 
officers. 

Discussions with— 


(f) M/s. Saxby & Farmers Ltd., Calcutta and 
(ff) The Divisional Superintendents, Howrah &Sealdah. 

2(3,12-67 (f) Discussions with the Chairman, Bombay Port Trust. 

(ff) Visit to Siemens’ Factory at Andheri. 

21-12-67 (f) Visit to the Hindustan Aeronautics Ltd., Bangalore. 

(ff) Discussions with the Indian Telephone Industries, Bangalore. 
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1 


2 




22-12-67 


23- 12-67 

24- 12-67 

2 - 1-68 

21 - 1-68 

22 - 1-68 

23- 1-68 \ 

24- 1-68/ 

6 - 2-68 


7-2-68 

9-2-68 


13-2-68 


15- 2-68 \ 

16- 2-68/ 
22-2-68\ 
23-2-68/ 


24- 2-68V 

25- 2-68/ 

10- 3-68 

11- 3-68 

(F.N.). 

11-3-68 

(A.N.) 

13-3-68 

(F.N.). 

13-3-68 

(A.N.). 

27-3-68 


28- 3-68 

29- 3-68 


14 ^ 8 '! 

15-4-68/ 

26-4-68 


10- 5-68' 

11- 5-68 
20-5-68 
27-5-68 
30-7-67 


14-8-68 


(/) Inspection of Tondiarpet Marshalling Yard, Southern Railway. 

(ii) Discussions with the Chairman, Madras Port Trust and his officers. 

(mi) Visit to the Integral Coach Factory. 

Discussions with the Kerala State Gcvernmcnt at Trivandrum. 

Discussions with the Chairman, Cochin PortTrust, Cochin. 

Visit to the Railway Staff College, Barcda. 

Inspection of the Mughalsarai Yard. 

Visit to the Diesel Loccmotivc Works, Vai ansi. 

Meeting with the Additional Member, Firarce, 

Director Accounts, Director Statistics and Economics Adviser. 

Discussions with the General Manager, Northeast Frontier Railway, and his 
officers. 

Discussions with the Assam State Gcvernmcnt. 

Discussions with the General Manager, Northeast Frontier Railway and his 
officers. 

Meeting with Mr. T. J. Alderdge, Deputy Managing Director, Westing House 
Brake &Signal Co. Ltd., London. 

Meetinh with the Additional Member (Finance), Director (Accounts): and 
Director (Statistics). 

(0 Visit to the Research, Designs and Standards Organisation, Lucknow. 

(m) Discussions with the Divisional Supdt., Northern Railway, Lucknow and 
his officers. 

Discussions with the General Manager, North Eastern Railway, Gorakhpur 
and his officers. 

Meeting with the Director General, Vigilance, Railway Board, 

Meeting with the All India Railwaymen’s Federation. 

Meeting with the National Federation of Indian Railwaymen. 

Meeting with the General Manager, Northern Railway, Delhi. 

Meeting with the Railway Board. 

Visits to— 

(0 Durgapur Steel Plant, Durgapur. 

(ii) Alloy Steel Plant, Durgapur. 

(iii) Andal Yard, Eastern Railway. 

Visit to the Chittaranjan Locomot've Works, Cittaranjan. 

(f) Visit to Saxby & Farmers’ Factory, Calcutta. 

(ii) Discussions with the General Manageia' Eastern and South-Eastern 
Railways. 

Meeting with the Additional Member Finance, Director Accounts and Direc¬ 
tor Statistics. 

Meeting with the Railways. Board. 

Discussions with the Railway Board. 

Meeting with Shri C. M. Poonacha, Minister for Railways. 

Meeting with the Federation of Railway officers. 

Meeting with the Director General, Supplies & Disposals, Ministry of Works 
Housing an Supply, New Delhi. 

(i) Meeting with the Additional Deputy Comptroller A Auditor General 

(Railways). . . 

(ii) Meeting with the Director (Stores) Railway Board and Controller of 

Stores, Western Railway, Bombay. 


The above itinerary does not include individual discussions of the Chairman and 
Meaibar af the Study Team with the C'aairman.Mambers.DirectcM or other officers of 
thaRj^way Board. 



ANNEXURE II/2 
(Vide para 2.34) 

1. The Directorates in the Railway Board have proliferated with 
the passage of time and their strength has also shown a marked up¬ 
ward trend, as will be clear from the statement marked Annexure 
II/3. In 1956-57, which has been taken as the base year, when the 
railway working was attuned to the new conditions, created by the 
large scale development envisaged in the Second Plan, the gazetted 
strength of the Directorates, as would be seen from the details given 
below, was 200 as against 299 in 1967-68:— 



1956-57 

1967-6 S 

Directors. 

12 

19 

Jt. Directors .... 

22 

42 

Dy Directors .... 

31 

66 

Asstt. Directors .... 

14 

23 

Section OiBc.'M S .... 

103 

110 

Mi.sc. Officers .... 

18 

39 

Total . 

200 

299 


2. Like the strength of the gazetted staff, the strength of the non- 
gazetted staff has also gone up considerably as shown in juxta¬ 
position below:— 


aass III 

1956-57 

1967-68 

Assistants. 

325 

456 

U.D.Cs. 

66 

13! 

L.D.CS. 

278 

308 

Stentvtypists .... 

58 

97 

Stenographers .... 

153 

178 

Misc. Categories 

109 

290 


Total. 989 1,460 


Class IV 

Jamadsrs, Record Stores, Diftries, Paoos/Messcng .rs, Frashes. etc. 

Fraches, etc.. 3o9 485 

3. An examination of the working of the Directorates has revealed 
that whereas the work in a few Directorates has remained steady or 
even increased, there is a strong case for abolishing some of the 
IXrectorates and transferring the work left over to other Directo- 
rat«i and scope for reducing the strength of the staff in many of 
the rsnaining ones. 
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4. STORES DIRECTORATE.—The number of officers dealing with 
stores work in the Railway Board has varied from time to time as 
follows :— 

1951-52 1956-57 1961-62 Dec. 1967 


Director ..... — • 

It. Directors .... — — 

Dy. Directors .... — 3 

Assistant Di cctors 

Q.S.Ds. 

A.D.Os. 

This Directorate did not exist prior to 1956-67. In 1956-57, the 
Second Five Year Plan involved a considerable import of a large 
variety of materials and, to cope with this expanded demand, a stores 
organization was set up. The main functions of the Stores Directo¬ 
rate are :— 

(a) importing steel by issuing global tenders; 

(b) importing wheels and axles required in excess of indi¬ 
genous capacity; 

(c) importing diesel locomotives; 

(d) importing signalling equipment; 

(e) issuing orders for wagon manufacture; and 

(f) issuing sale orders for scrap on the Railways. 

5. The requirement of rolling stock is worked out jointly by the 
Transportation and Mechanical Directorates and tendering and con¬ 
tracting work, even though a large number of producers are involv¬ 
ed, is not more difficult than it was prior to 1956-57. Wagon orders 
were previously placed by the Mechanical Directorate and once the 
orders had been finalised, the payment of bills was arranged by the 
Eastern Railway. Wagon producers procured their own steel and 
other materials and assistance, if needed, was given by the Railway 
Board. Steel imports were also required then, because indigenous 
manufacture was very inadequate. The position of indigenous supply 
of steel now is very much better and should improve further. It has 
been shown later in para 28 the large organization for procurement 
of steel etc., which has been set up in the Wagon Production Direc¬ 
torate and it is considered that so much staff, in addition, is not 
needed by the Stores Directorate. Diesel locomotive import will 
also cease in a few years. Limited contracting work may be 
undertaken by the Mechanical Engineering Directorate, as was being 
done before, and it may be assisted by a Joint Director. In any 
case, all these demands have to be co-ordinated by the Mechanical 
Directorate and it might as well finalise the purchase arrangements. 

6. In respect of signalling material, as the requirement will now 
be standardized and since there are only a limited number of sup¬ 
pliers of sophisticated equipment, the Signalling Directorate can 
progress these contracts. In any case, they have to work out all the 
details and the additional responsibility of contracting is not diffi¬ 
cult. Further, procedures are also well established now. 


1 — 

1 2 
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7. The Director, Stores also mentioned that he was initiating 
various measures for inventory control on the Railways including 
A, B and C analysis. It is considered that detailed instructions may 
be issued on this subject and the General Managers should be held 
responsible for implementing them. Their Financial Advisers should 
maintain a super-check in respect of inventories, which they are in 
the best position to do. In the Railway Board, the Director, Finance 
(Budget) should likewise exercise control, through budgetary control 
techniques. The sale of scrap etc. should be regulated by the Rail¬ 
ways in accordance with the policy of the Board and ^the controls 
exercised by the Government. 

8. Stores work should, therefore, be decentralised to the maximum 
extent possible so that the General Managers are fully empowered 
to execute the task' for which they are held responsible. 

9. A Joint Director (Development) who is now posted in the 
Stores Directorate to maintain liaison with the Director General, 
Technical Development for indigenous development, should, more 
appropriately, function under the Director, Mechanical Engineering. 
He is in fact an officer of that Department. 

10. The Liaison Officer, Stores, in the Joint Director’s grade, who 
liaises with the Director General, Supplies and Disposals, and assists 
the Railways should continue and be transferred to Mechanical 
Engineering Directorate. 

11. THE DIRECTORATE OF HEALTH.—This Directorate came 
into being in 1958. Prior to this, the work was being managed by a 
Joint Director in the Establishment Directorate. Its composition from 
time to time is given below :— 

l<)5I-52 1956-57 1951-62 Dec., 1967 


Director ..... — — 1 1 

Jt. Director .... — 1 — — 

Dy. Director .... — — — 1 

Assistant Director . . . — — — — 

12. Considerable development of hospital facilities has already 
been made and further development should now be left to the Rail¬ 
ways to sponsor, where a Chief Medical Officer of the same status as 
that of a Director already exists. Broadly speaking the Railways are 
self-sufficient in respect of their medical services and may be trusted 
to look after themselves in this sphere. There is no point in wasting 
the services of a capable senior doctor on desk work in the Railway 
Board and thereby simply adding to the administrative work of the 
Chief Medical Officers. This Directorate should be abolished and the 
work transferred to the Establishment Directorate, as was being done 
before 1958. 

13. The Deputy Director, Family Planning, it is understood, is 
paid for by the Ministry of Health axid if his role in the Railway 
Board is otherwise irreplaceable, he may be attached to the Esta¬ 
blishment Directorate. The instructions of the Ministry of Health 
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in his field could easily be conveyed to the General Managers by the 
Establishment Directorate and the returns, now received from the 
General Managers, could be passed on to the Ministry of Health. 

14. THE FINANCE AND ACCOUNTS DIRECTORATE.—The 
strength of this Directorate has varied from time to time as fpllows : 

1951-52 1956-57 1961-62 Dec., 1967 


Directors .... 2 

Jt. Directors ... 2 

Dy. Directors ... 3 

Assistant Directoi s . . . 2 

O.S.DS. - 2 3 — 

A.A.OS. 1 3 3 

A Director was replaced in this Branch by an Additional Member 
Finance in 1957 but this post was revived in 1963. In July, 1966 an 
Economic Cell has also been created, which consists of six officers 
including one Director and one Joint Director. This Cell is in addi¬ 
tion to the above mentioned strength. It has been mentioned in the 
discussions with the Railway Board that this Cell will bring into use 
all the modern techniques of economic analysis in assessing the 
economic viability of the works involving a substantial investment, 
as also determining the costs^enefit to the economy as a whole. It 
is not possible to assess the value of the work of this Cell to the 
railways as its preparatory stage will take time. The Railway Board 
will presumably review it after some time. 

15. We have suggested elsewhere some simplifications in pro¬ 
cedures, particularly in Paras 227 and 228. We visualise considerable 
decentralisation to the railways. The financial soundness of ordinary 
development work should be checked by the Financial Advisers on 
the railways and their expertise for this purpose should be improved. 
Large projects and major developmental works, e.g. electrification, 
automatic signalling programme etc. should be only scrutinised in the 
Railway Board. If the suggestions made are implemented, it is con¬ 
sidered that the functions of the Deputy Director, Finance (BC) and 
that of Deputy Director (Finance) Accounts could be combined into 
one. Only a few cases of sanctions required for officers posts will 
remain, and the Director, Finance should be able to handle this work 
with the help of two Assistant Directors. The post of Deputy 
Director Finance (E) may be, abolished. The Joint Director Finance 
Stores should be retained but the post of Deputy Director, Finance 
(Stores) may be abolished which should be feasible on account of 
the suggested modification in procedures and the reduction of stores 
work in the Railway Board. It is appreciated that the changes con¬ 
templated can only be implemented gradually and the staff adjust¬ 
ments may be suitably staggered. This Directorate should set an 
example regarding avoidance of duplication and unnecessary work 
and in turn be a guide to others. 

16. A Costing Cell manned by two experts should be constituted 
to introduce a proper system of costing in the repair workshops, 
maintenance sheds and sick lines of the railways. Two Cost Accounts 


2 1 2 

6 5 5 

3 5 6 

1 2 2 
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Officers have been posted under the Statistical Directorate. They 
should, however, be top class Cost Accountants who can initiate 
modern cost accounting in conjunction with the modification of statis¬ 
tical data. The system at present in vogue is completely out-dated 
and a realistic picture of cost is not available. Since performance 
budgeting has been proposed, it is extremely important to introduce a 
system of costing for the maintenance of rolling stock and to ensure 
comparable cost figures in different centres with a view to exercis¬ 
ing an effective cost control. These experts after carefully studying 
the problem, should issue clear directives to the railways and train 
the staff for introducing the changes. 

17. A substantial reduction of work is possible in the Finance and 
Accounts Directorates and it is suggested that in the beginning an 
endeavour may be made to work with following strength:— 

Directors . . . . • 2 

Jt. Directors . . . • 5 

Dy. Directors .... 3 

Asstt. Directors ...» 2 

In course of time it may be possible to bring down the strength of 
the Joint Directors as well. 

18. SIGNALLING & TELECOMMUNICATION DIRECTORATE. 
—This Directorate was established in the year 1957. Its strength, 
as it existed from time to time, is reproduced below :— 

1951-52 1956-57 • 1961-62 Dec.. 1967 

Directors .... — — 1 1 

Jt. Directors ... — — 1 2 

Dy. Directors ... 1 3 4 4 

Asstt. Directors ... — — 4 3 

Adviser (S&T) ... ■— 1 — — 

A regular programme for modernization and development of signall- 
ing has been suggested and this has been accepted by the Railway 
Board. The work in this Directorate will now mainly be confined to 
preparing an integrated plan for development on different Railways 
in accordance with the accepted programme and the planning of 
equipment and materials from year to year will also be correlated 
to such a standard development. Its task, therefore, has been made 
very much simpler. The Research, Desings and Standards Organiza¬ 
tion is now developing the technique of preparing design drawings 
for route relay inter-locking and mechanization of marshalling yards. 
Two well-known indigenous manufacturers of sophisticated signall¬ 
ing equipment have agreed to supply all the equipment indigenously, 
subject to the Railway Board entering into a long term contract and 
allocating the necessary foreign exchange for the purchase of raw 
materials, which are not available in the country. 

19. The present strength of this Directorate includes one Deputy 
Director and 3 Assistant Directors for inspection work, who are 
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posted in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. An effective supervision can¬ 
not be exercised from Delhi on their work. This inspection work 
should, therefore, be decentralised under the Chief Signalling and 
Telecommunication Engineers of the Eastern, Central and Southern 
Railways. They will be able to conduct high level inspections from 
time to time with a sense of responsibility and accountability. These 
Railways have a number of senior scale officers also posted at the 
Head-Quarters and they could be utilised for inspection work. 
Further if such equipment is ordered from abroad, continuous inspec¬ 
tion is not done and it is for consideration whether this is necessary 
in the case of equipment manufactured indigenously by a firm of the 
status of Saxby and Farmers or Seimens. Equipments purchased 
from smaller manufacturers should be inspected by the railways 
concerned or by making suitable arrangement with the railways 
operating in the area. This Directorate is to be retained considering 
the importance of the work but it is considered, it can be managed 
efficiently by one Director and one Jt. Director. 

20. ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING DIRECTORATE.—A separate 
Electrical Engineering Directorate came into being in 1956. The 
number of officers has varied as below :— 

i951-52 1956-57 1961-62 Dec., 1967 

Directors .... — — 1 1 

Jt. Director . . . ■ — — — 1 

Dy. Director ... — 1 J 1 

Asstt. Director ... -- — _ _ 

Elec. Adviser ... — ! — — 

In the recent past this Directorate was doing work in the Board 
which was connected with electric traction. There is now another 
high level organization in the Board under an Additional Member 
(Railway Electrification) for the execution of schemes for electric 
traction. Since the Additional Member is in the Railway Board, co¬ 
ordination with the Executive machinery has become simpler. The 
foreign exchange needs of this organization should naturally be work¬ 
ed out by him and this Directorate will have little to do with it. 
Technical developments and laying down standards is the function 
of the Research Designs & Standards Organiation. techniques are 
well established. This Directorate, therefore, essentially has to under¬ 
take planning and programming of the works of power generation 
and electrification of stations, yards, collieries etc. for which the 
Director himself should be adequate and, therefore, there is no 
necessity for a Joint Director in this Directorate. 

21. THE PLANNING DIRECTORATE.—This Directorate was 
estabiished in 1956-57 and its strength has varied from time to time 
as follows:— 

1951-52 1956-57 1961-62 Dec., 1967 

Director ... 1 1 1 

Jt. Director ... 1 1 1 

Dy. Director ... — 1 1 2 

Asstt. Director . - — — 

O.S.D. ... — — — 1 
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Planning and developpaent work has now been greatly stabilised. 
The function of the Planning Directorate is to maintain cor-ordination 
with the Planning Commission and other Ministries of the Govern¬ 
ment and to keep the various Directorates in the Board’s office posted 
with what is needed to be done by them. The Directorates concefnr 
ed then plan the developments required and the co-ordination of 
such work is the core of this Directorate’s functions. The Planning 
IMrectorate also works out rolling stock requirements and line capa¬ 
city works, which is not really a part of its function and which in a 
way duplicates the work. Considerable simplification can be brought 
about in its work. The additionad posts of a Deputy Director and the 
Officer on Special Duty may be surrendered and thereby revert to 
1^6-57 strength. 

22. 'THE EFFICIENCY BUREAU.—^This Bureau was started in 
1957 . Its composition has varied as follows;— 

51-52 56-57 61-62 Dec. 1967 

DirechM' .... — — — — 

It. Director .... — 1 — 1 

Dy. Director ... — 2 3 3 

Aistt. Director ... — — — — 

O.S.D. 1 1 — — 

It is only temporarily that a Joint Director has been placed in-charge 
of this bureau. This is an organization meant for an expert examina¬ 
tion of problems with a view to ensure/encourage economy and 
efficiency. The permanent organization should, therefore, be an 
expert body in work and methods study and analytical examination 
of statistic^ data also. It should be headed by a Director, who has a 
considerable allround experience of the Railways. He should be a 
top class executive, who is likely to stay in position for four or five 
years. Under him one or two Ki^rts should be posted, who should 
he permanent officers of the Efficiency Bureau. The Bureau will have 
the assistance of all the expertise on technical matters available in 
the Railway Board and in the Railways on which the assigned ta$^ 
is to be tackled. Normally they should not need any fuilher asUlp 
tance, but if, for the examination of any specific problem, axt 
eiqjeiienced railway officer is needed, he may be temporarily posted 
to the Bureau. The organization should not function in a routine 
manner and act as a compendium of information for the Railway, 
Board. It has a specialist task. It is, therefore, suggested that Deputy 
Direetors may be withdrawn nnd replaced by experts. A sii^ar 
unit, ^with somewhat siimlar functions, should also be established on 
each Zonal Railway. 

23. THE STATIS'IICAD. DIRECTORATE.—'This Directorate 
received an independent status in 1948. Its Strength hds been chang¬ 
ing as indicated below :— 

31-52 56-57 61-62 Dec. 1967 

Director .... — — 1 

Jt. Director .... — — 1 1 

Dy. Directors ... 1 1 2 2 

Aratt. Directors ... — 3 3 2 

S.A.O. (Stat) ... — — 1 1 

L5DeptofAR/68—14 
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The compilation of statistical data and its reorientation to modern 
systems, warrants a detailed examination. Massive data are being 
compiled at present, but not much fruitful use is being made of. A 
team of Directors should look into its working and suggest measures 
for reorganizing its work. It may even be better if some experts could 
be secured, in the first instance, to examine its work and to suggest 
modifications so that adequate statistical data of value for managerial 
control may be available to the Railway Board and the General 
Managers soon after the period to which it relates. This Directorate 
should also put up a periodical review of important statistical data 
to the Board to enable them to exercise an effective managerial 
control. The analysis should take into account past trends for a 
fairly long period and the variation in the best results achieved in 
the past should De explained in sufficient detail with a view to taldng 
remedial measures for improvement. Since an examination by experts 
has been suggested the reorganization should await their sugges¬ 
tions. 

24. TRAFFIC (TRANSPORTATION) DIRECTORATE.—The 


strength during the various periods is given below: 

51-52 56-57 

61-62 

Dec. 1967 

Directon . . 

—w 

2 

1 

1 

Jt. Directors . , « 

1 

1 

2 

3 

Dy. Directors . , 

I 

4 

4 

3 

Asstt. Directors . . 

— 

1 

1 

1 

O.S.D. 

1 

1 

— 

1 


In 1956-57 a Director, Rail Movement and a Deputy Director under 
him were posted at C^cutta. These posts have since been surrendered. 
The posts of a Joint Director (Coal) in Calcutta and a Deputy 
Director, Rail Movement Moghtdsarai are however, included in this 
directorate. Since the coaching work has been transferred under 
Director (Safety), the work in this Directorate has been somewhat 
reduced. Further, when a whole-time Member assumes charge as 
Member Traffic, instead of the Chairman as at present, he will be 
able to pay undivided attention and will afford relief to this Directo¬ 
rate. There is, therefore, scope to reduce one Joint Director and one 
Deputy Director, leaving one Director, one Joint Director and one 
Deputy Director in position in the Board. This strength should be 
adequate for handling the work of goods traffic and planning of 
developments. The duties of the Director and the Joint Director 
should be so defined that they function, more or less, independently 
and put up papers to the Member direct. 


25. DIRECTORATE OP TRAFFIC COMMERCIAL.— The strength 
of this Directorate has varied as follows:— 


Directors 
Jt. Directors 
Dy. Directors 
Asstt. Directors . 
O.S.D. (Commercial) 


51-52 

1 

1 


I 


56-57 61-62 Dec. 1967 

2 2 3 

4 4 4 

1 2 3 
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With the sanction of the post of A.M.C. in 1956, the post of the 
Director was abolished. Out of three Jt. Directors, one is on special 
duty for containerisation. The work between the remaining two 
Joint Directors has been divided almost on the same lines as on the 
Railways. One of them deals with general matters and the other 
with Rates and Claims. This is a rational distribution and no 
change is practicable. On the General side, however, considerable 
work of a routine character is being dealt with, which in our view 
should be eliminated. This, however, entirely depends upon the 
reaction of the Government and Parliament to our suggestions. This 
branch deals with almost every commercial problem of a general 
character, namely licensed porters, handling contracts, foot-board 
travelling, reservation of seats, retiring room reservation etc. There 
is no justification for such work being dealt with in the Railway 
Board. It can well be imagined that all this leads to a considerable 
paper work on the Railways also, because ultimately it is they who 
have to provide the material for answering queries or issuing instruc¬ 
tions regarding reservations etc. This work should be done away 
with, and if so, one Deputy Director (General) can be reduced. 


26. CIVIL ENGINEERING DIRECTORATE.—This is one of the 
oldest directorates and prior to 1957 had been dealing with signalling 
also. Its composition through the years has varied as shown below :— 


51-52 

Diiectors 
Jt. Director . 

Dy. Director 
Asstt. Director 
Timber Adviser 
O.S.D. (Sleeper) . 

Land Adviser and Assistant 

Land Adviser , — 

•The post is now operated as JD (Timber) 


56-57 

1 

2 

2 


61-62 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 


Dec.1967 

1 

5 

4 

1 

* 


Bearing in mind the necessity for retaining only higher level work 
in the Directorates, the strength should be brought down to the 
level that obtained in 1956-57. The revised'streh^h may be one 
Director, three Joint Directors and one or two Deputy Directors. The 
need for the Assistant Director may be reviewed by the Railway 
Board. 


27. ESTABLISHMENT DIRECTORATE.—This is also an old well 
established Directorate. Its strength has been as follows :— 



51-52 

56-57 

61-62 

Dec.1967 

Director .... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Jt. Director .... 

1 

1 

3 

2 

Dy. Director ... 

2 

3 

3 

6 

Asstt. Director 

2 

5 

6 

6 

O.S.D. (Citoop.) 

1 

1 

1 


O.S.D. (Estt. Manual) . 

— 

1 

— 


O.S.D. (Personnel) 

— 

— 

— 

' —. 

Adviser (L & W) 

— 

— 

1 

— 


No immediate change in the strength of oflBcers in this Directorate 
is suggested. 
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28. DIRECTORATES IN THE MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
BRANCH.—Originally there was only one Directorate of Mechani¬ 
cal Engineering dealing with the work of this branch. Due to 
special reasons then obtaining the work was split into three Direc¬ 
torates in course of time. The strength of these tluree Directorates 
from time to time has been as follows:— 

(1) Mechanical Engineering 


Directors 
Jt. Directors 
Dy Director 
Asstt. Directors 
OSD (Coal) . 
OSD (Metric) 
ADO (Medi) 


51-52 56-57 


61-62 Dec. 1967 


1 

1 


2 

5 

1 

1 


1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 


1 
3 
1 

2 


1 


(2) Mechanical Production (established in 1958) 

51-52 56-57 

Director .... — — 

Jt Directors • . . — — 

Dy. Directors ... — — 

Asstt. Director ... — — 

(3) IVagon Production (established in 1962) 

51-52 56-57 


61-62 Dec. 1967 

1 1 

2 1 

2 5 


61-62 Dec. 1967 


Director . 

Jt. Directors 
Dy. Directors 
Asstt. Directors 
OSD (PF) . 
OSD (WP) . 
Inspecting Officers 


. 1 

2 3 

5 9 

1 2 

1 — 

1 
2 


In 1956-57 one post of a Director had been reduced when an Addi¬ 
tional Member’s post was created. As will be seen from the above 
statements, two new directorates were created in course of time 
with the required number of posts. In addition the post of one Joint 
Director was also added to the main directorate laW. 

29. It was recently decided to transfer the Directorate of Wagon 
Production under the Research, Designs & Standards Organization. 
This organization did not exist separately prior to 1961-62 but in that 
year, when an acute shortage of wagons was experienced, this 
Directorate was created. Later, in 1965, the Railway Board took over 
from the D.G.S.&D. the inspection work of wagons manufactured in 
the private sector and as a result, 24 officers and 38 non-gazetted 
staff were also taken over, who became part of this directorate in 
addition to those shown in the statement. From the duty lists, it 
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appears that several officers are engaged only on stores work and 
there seems to be considerable overlaiq)ing of functions. Those 
engaged on stores work alone are :— 


Joint Director Stores (Steel) . 1 

Joint Diredctors (I&S) Calcutta . 1 

Dy. Directors Steel (RS) Callcutta . 1 

Dy. Director (I&S), Calcutta . 1 

Dy. Director Steel (G) . 1 

Dy. Director Stores (Wagon) . 1 

Dy. Director Stores (Steel) . 1 

AfstU I^ector Stores (RS), Calcutta. . 1 

1 


8 


30. ITus seems too big an organization for the stores work tavokv- 
ed. There was no opportunity to examine their work and it is, there¬ 
fore, suggested that the Bailway Board should rationalise the 
arrangement for procurement of steel and adjust the strength of tibe 
staff. The Railway Electrification Organization has also its own 
officer for liaison with the Steel Controller. Further, there is a 
Deputy Director (Bridges) posted at Lucknow for procurement of 
steel for bridges. Then again there are a number of officers on the 
Eastern Railway engaged on a similar work. All this should be co¬ 
ordinated and a rational arrangement introduced. There is also no 
apparent reason why wagon production group should be attached 
to the Research, Designs & Standards Organizationv The better course 
would be either to place it under the General Manager, Eastern 
Railway or to form a separate composite unit, under a Controller of 
Stores. 

31. Out of the remaining officers, those engaged on inspection and 
liaison work with the manufacturers are 

Joint Director (I&L), Calcutta. 

Dy. Director (I&L), Calcutta. 

Dy, Ihrector (Inspection), Calcutta. 

T%ese are obviously necessary and should renuun a rart of the 
Research, Designs & Standards Organisation. Then there, are ’Ihe 
foUowing officers in addition to the Director:— 

Dy. Director (PJ?.) 

Dy. Director (WP.) 

Their work seems to be of a varying character and presumably 
Teaches a peak level when contract for production are fmalisedi and 
tapers off later. It may be exanunefi, whether the two posts coi:^ be 
merged into one. The Railway Board should have the whole set up 
of this organization reviewed in the light of the observations teade 
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above and readjust the strength as required. Coming to the Mecha¬ 
nical Engineering and Production Directorates, a reorientation of 
their work has been suggested. It is a matter of primary importance 
that the work in the repair workshops is rationalised and repair 
schedules etc. reviewed, as suggested in Chapter VH. This will need 
considerable analytical work. Furthermore, the training programmes 
for staff, with the progressive change over from steam to diesel or 
electric traction, should be intensified so as to build up the requisite 
force out of the existing staff engaged on running and maintenance 
of steam locomotives. 

32. From the duty lists furnished, it appears the Production 
Directorate keeps a close watch on activities of the Production 
Units and, therefore, it is inferred that there is considerable corres¬ 
pondence between them. The Production Units are headed by a 
General Manager each, who is assisted by a number of Senior 
Administrative Officers. It is understandable that the Railway Board 
approves their annual production programme, which is based on 
the capacities indicated by the General Manager concerned. Each 
of these units has a different character of production work and, 
therefore, the quantum of co-ordination between them is negligible. 
Some co-ordination, however, is necessary between these units and 
the zonal railways for suppl 5 dng certain components manufactured 
by them for use in repair work. Once this has been firmly laid down, 
nothing more is needed to be done. There are sufficiently senior 
officers in the zonal railways and the production units, who should be 
able to sort out their joint problems by mutual discussion without 
the intervention of the Railway Board. In respect of the day to day 
work on the railways and the Production Units, the need for inter¬ 
vention from the Railway Board should be rare. The 10-day D.O. 
reports and the published statistical data should normally suffice for 
keeping the Railway Board posted with their problems and develop¬ 
ments. In respect of the foreign exchange allocation for import of 
components and materials, however. Railway Board’s assistance is 
needed. These are largely to be resolved by the Financial Directo¬ 
rate. To reduce correspondence, the Joint Director (Finance) may 
visit the Production Units periodically to make an appreciation of 
their requirements and then progress these with the Finance 
Ministry. Paper work should be cut down to a minimum and more 
use of the teleprinter service should be made. No modification of 
the strength in these sections is suggested. They should concentrate 
on rationalisation and standardisation of work in the repair units 
and initiate measures for the training of staff, which, to some extent, 
is already being done. It has to be systematically arranged and 
pursued with greater vigour so that results materialise quickly. 

33. Regarding the Joint Director (Fuel), it is disappointing that 
full awareness of the variation in consumption of fuel, including 
diesel oil and lubricating oil, is found lacking and the reasons for 
variation are not available in sufficient detail. His duty list shows 
that he is a member of a number of Committees. It would be better 
to relieve him from some of these committees if they hamper him in 
his basic work. He should concentrate on fuel and oil consumption 
problems. Consumption statistics should be periodically reviewed in 
sufficient detail. 
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34. SAFETY DIRECTORATE.—This Directorate was formed at 
the suggestion of the Railway Accidents Committee. The strength 
of the staff has been as follows:— 


51.52 56-57 61-62 Dec. 1967 

Director .... 11 

Jt. Director .... — — — 1 

Dy. Directors ... — — — 2 

Asstt. Director ... — — — — 

Sr. Scientific OfScer . . — —, — — 

Jr. Scientific Officers . . — — — 2 


This directorate also deals with coaching work which, however, is 
not substantial. One Deputy Director from this section may be 
reduced after the Wanchoo Committee has finished its investigations. 
Meanwhile, there is likely to be additional work in this Directorate. 

35. THE SECRETARY’S BRANCH 

51-52 56-57 61-62 Dec.1967 

Secretary .... 1 1 1 1 

(Director’s Grade) 

Jt. Director .... — — 1 

Dy. Director ... 1 2 1 1 

Asstt. Directors ... 12 4 2 

The future composition of this branch will depend, to a large degree, 
on the extent to which our recommendations regarding the reorienta¬ 
tion of the functions of the Railway Board is implemented. Its res¬ 
ponsibilities will be further enhanced if the ofBcer-oriented pattern 
of working is introduced. 

36. It is suggested that the record room and the typing section 
should be placed under the charge of officers of the status of Assis¬ 
tant Directors, who should sit with them and see that the work is 
promptly executed and delays avoided. 

37. Regarding Security, Vigilance and Public Relations Directo¬ 
rates detailed comments have been made separately in Chapters 
Xn, XIII and XV respectively. 

38. The proposals regarding officers’ strength made in the above 
paragraphs, are summarised in Aimexure II/4. It will be seen from the 
above that the suggested strength of officers in the Board’s office 
will be:— 


Directors . 14 

Jt. Directors . 26 

Dy. Directors. 25 

Asstt. Directors ... 16 

Misc. Officers ... 13 

Total* ... 94 


•Excludes Vigilance, Security, Stores, & Statistics Directorates. 








3d. The total strength of Class III staff in 1956-57 excluding Steno¬ 
graphers was 836 and that of the Stenographers was 153. At the end 
of 1967, the strength had gone upto 1,281 and 178 respectively. This 
represents an increase of 53% and 17% respectively. In respect of 
class IV staff comprising record sorters, daftries, messengers, peons, 
eta, the total strength in 1956-57 was 389 which has now gone upto 
485 and this represents a substantial increase. 

If the suggestions for the higher type of policy making and 
technical work being undertaken at the Board’s level are implement¬ 
ed and the mode of working in the Railway Board is changed to the 
officer-oriented pattern and finally if the protocol of non-interference 
in the day to day working of railways is observed, it must result in 
a substantial curtailment of the Class III staff and the strength of 
this category may even be weU below the 1956-57 figures. An economy 
of 33 to 40 per cent on the present strength is quite conceivable. As 
regards ttie Class IV staff the matter needs looking into very care¬ 
fully and the future strength should be determined after a close 
scrutiny and a detailed job analysis. Substantial reduction in the 
strength of Class IV is definitely called for. 
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ANNEXUHE III/5 
(Vide iM»ra 3.16) 


1. (1). Eastern Railway 

(a) The continuance of a Civil Defence Officer seems unneces¬ 
sary. Civil defence plans of the railways having been 
finalised, the post should only be operated in an emergency 
and the sanction should be revised accordingly. 

(b) The Senior Executive Engineer/Plant Depot/ Moghalsarai 
should be posted at Moghalsarai. There is no point in post¬ 
ing him in the Head office. 

(c) Senior Executive Engineer/Project and Assistant E5xe- 
cutive Engineer/Planning do not seem necessary as pei^na- 
nent sanctions. The sanctions may be reviewed. 

(d) A number of officers have been posted temporarily to 
look after track improvement namely :— 

Engineer-in-Chief (Track). 

Senior Executive Engineer (Track High Speed). 

Senior Executive Engineer (Track Improvement). 

The Railway Board should review these requirements. 

(e) There is also a Senior Executive Engineer (Planning). It 
is difficult to understand why planning on this Railway 
now warrants the retention of a whole-time Executive 
Engineer. 

(f) There are a number of Assistant Officers in the Commer¬ 
cial side dealing with rates namely:— 

Assistant Commercial Officer/Special Rates. 

Assistant Commercial Officer/Rates. 

Assistant Commercial Officer/Rates General. 

Assistant Commercial Officer/Rates General (I). 

Assistant Commercial Officer/Rates General (11). 

Now that rates have been mostly standardized, this 
strength seems excessive and should be reviewed. 

(g) The Mechemical Department at present has the following 


officers 

CME.1 

DCME/Running Loco 1 

DCME/Works ... 1 

DCME/C&E ... 1 

Senior Scale PA/CME 1 

CME (Fuel) .... 1 

SME (Maintenance) . 1 

SME (Operation) ... I 

SME (Planning and Project) . 1 
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SME (Head Quarters) . . 1 


SME (C&E) . . . , 1 

Junior Scale A.M.E. (Fuel) . 1 

A.M.E. (C&W) ... 1 

A.M.E. (R). 1 

A.M.E. (C&W) Box . . 1 . 


(h) Senior Mechanical Engineer (Fuel) should be upgraded 
to the post of a Deputy Chief Mechanical Engineer (Fuel). 
Senior Mechanical Engineer/Planning & Project and the 
Senior Mechanical Engineer/Headquarters in the Mechani¬ 
cal Engineering side should be sWfted from the Head¬ 
quarters as Fuel Officers, one should be incharge of fuel 
consumption on the Howrah, Sealdah and Asansol Divisions 
and another for the Dhanbad and Dinapore Divisions. 

Assistant Officers should be posted at the oil depots 
other than those inside loco sheds for supply of diesel oil 
to engines. One of them could be the Assistant Fuel officer 
at the Head quarters. 

(1) Under the Chief Accounts Officer, there is a post of 
Accounts Officer/Efficiency. It is difficult to understand 
what efficiency measures he is capable of introducing with, 
his experience. The necessity for this post may be review¬ 
ed. 

(j) Under the Controller of Stofes there are following tempo¬ 
rary posts:— 

Dy. COS/VI 

SSOP/BI 

SSOP/Dodc. 

SSOP/Rail Dump. 

SSOP/Box Wagon. 

SSOP/D&E 

ACX)S/BI 

ACOS/Steel 

Besides the above, there are permanent sanctions for two 
Deputy Chiefs, 5 Senior Scale and 7 Junior Scale posts. 

The organisation seems over staffed. In para 28 of 
annexure, n/2, we have indicated a number of stores 
posts in (Calcutta under the Wagon Production Directorate. 
The Railway Board should make a comprehensive review 
and readjust the strengths. 

(2). South Eastern Railway 

(a) General .—^Here too there is a Civil Defence Officer and the 
same remarks as in the case of the Eastern Railway apply. 

(b) Signalling & Tele-communication .—In the Signalling & 
Telecommunications Department, there are 4 posts in the 
junior scale as against 3 on the Eastern Railway. The- 
strength may be reviewed. 
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(c) Mechanical. —^The existing strength of officers in the 
Mechanical Department is as follows:— 


C.M.E.I 

Dy. C.M.E.3 

‘Sr. Scale S.M. Es. . 6 

Jr. Scale A.M.E. (Fuel) . 1 


(i) The post of Fuel Officer may be upgraded to that of 
a Deputy Chief. 

(ii) Dmsional Mechanical Engineer/HQ and Di'visional 
Mechanical Engineer/P&P should be posted in charge 
of fuel, oil and lubricants consumption on engines, one 
at Kharagpur to look after the Kharagpur and W^tair 
Dmsions and another at Bilaspur to look after the 
Bilaspur, Adra and the Narrow Gauge Divisions. 
Chakradharpur Division has been practically electri¬ 
fied. 

(iii) Same action is recommended for oil fuelling as on the 
Eastern Railway. 

<d) Transportation. —^The necessity for a separate post of T.S. 
(Steel) at the Headquarters may be reviewed considering 
that there is a separate Deputy Chief Operating Superin¬ 
tendent/Goods. Di'visional Superintendents should be able 
to look after the day-to-day work, 

(e) Commercial. —^There are 9 Assistant Officers in the Qaims 
side. The strength seems excessive and the General 
Manager should review the requirement. 

(3). Northern Railway 

(a) Commercial. —^There are 14 Assistant Officers for handling 
claims and refunds. The number seems excessive and the 
General Manager should review the strength. 

(b) Transportation. —^The post of Assistant Operating Superin¬ 
tendent (Planning) seems unnecessary. An Assistant 
Officer cannot be of much use for planning. A Deputy 
Chief Operating Superintendent (Planning) is already 
available to look after this work. 

(c) Mechanical Engineering. —^The existing strength of officers 
in the Mechanical Engineering Department is as follows :— 


C.M.E.1 

Dy. C.M.E.4 

Sr. Scale .... 7 

3r. Scale .... 7 


(i) The post of Divisional Mechanical Engineer (Fuel), 
should be upgraded to that of a Deputy Chief. 

(ii) Works Manager (G) and Senior Mechanical Engineer 
(Progress & Planning) should be transferred from the 
Headquarters to function as Fuel Officers. One more 
senior scale officer’s post should be created so that 
these three officers may be posted outside the head¬ 
quarters to the Divisions to look after the fuel con- 
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sumption work on the Divisions. The work may be suit¬ 
ably divided amongst them. 

(iii) There are 7 Assistant Officers, one under each senior 
scale officer, which is not the pattern elsewhere. Out 
of these Assistant Officers it should be possible to 
provide those required for manning the diesd. efli 
supply depots. 

<d) Stores .—The necessity for temporary posts of Assistant 
Controller of Stores (Planning) and Assistant Controller of 
Stores (Special) should be reviewed. 

(e) Civil Engineering. —^The justification for temporary posts 
of:— 

X.E.N. Planning, 

X.E.N. (Track Modernisation), 

X.E.N. (Track Improvement), and 
A.E.N. (Design), 

should be reviewed. However, planning work on this rail¬ 
way is likely to be extensive and the post for planning may 
have to be retained. 

(4). Western Railway 

(a) Commercial. —^2 Senior Scale Claims Officers have 13 
Assistant Officers to look after. This is a wrong distri¬ 
bution. We suggest that the conversion of two of the posts 
of Assistant Officers into one senioi^ scale should be con¬ 
sidered. 

(b) Mechanical. —^The existing strength of officers in this 
Department is:— 

C.M.E.1 

Dy. C.M.E. 4 

&. Scale . . 5 

Jr, Scale . . . . S 

The post of fuel officer should be upgraded to that of a 
Deputy Chief Mechanical Engineer. A senior Mechanical 
Engineer (Diesels) at the Headquarters does not seem 
justified. Ihe Deputy Chief Mechanical Engineer (RL) 
should be able to look after the normal running problems 
of diesel engines and the Deputy Chief Mechanical 
Engineer (Maintenance) likewise should do so in the case 
of maintenance. Problems of stores supply should be dealt 
with by the Stores Department. Two additional senior scale 
posts should be created and including the Divisional 
Mechanical Engineer (Diesels), these three officers should 
be decentralised to the Divisions to look after fuel con¬ 
sumption as suggested in the case of other railways. Only 
the Assistant Officer Fuel among the Assistants in the 
Headqumters can be spared to look after one of the diesel 
oil supply depots and additional posts of Assistant Officers 
as required have to be created for other depots. 
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(c) Civil Engineering. —^The department seems somewhat over¬ 
staffed. A separate extensive organisation for Survey & 
Construction already exists. The necessity for the posts 
of Project Engineer, Assistant Project Engineer and Assis¬ 
tant Engineer (Special) should be reviewed. 

(S). Central Railway 

(a) General. —^The temporary post of Deputy General Manager 
(General) does not seem to be necessary. Its juilsdiction 
has since been shortened. We visualise larger delegation 
of powers to the Principal Officers and other Hea^ of 
Departments and an intervening layer between the General 
Manager and these departmental heads could, therefore, be 
thinned out. 

(b) Mechanical Engineering. —^The existing strength of officers 
in the Mechanical Engineering Department is as follows:— 


C.M.E.1 

Dy. C.M.E.3 

Sr. Scale . ... 6 

Jr. Scale .... 4 


The post of Senior Mechanical Engineer (F) should be 
upgraded to that of a Deputy Chief. Two senior scale posts 
from the headquarters should be decentralised to the 
Divisions to function as Fuel Officers on the Divisions. 
Besides the Bombay Division, which is electrified, the 
work on the rest of the Railway should be divided between 
these two. Additional posts of Assistant Officers should 
be created to take charge of diesel oil supply depots other 
than those located in sheds. 

(6). Southern Railway 

(a) General. —The temporary post of Deputy General Manager 
(General) should be surrendered. The post of Assistant 
Deputy General Manager (Works) under the General 
Manager also seems unnecessary. 

(b) Personnel. —^The temporary post of Officer on Special 
Duty/Discipline Enquiries is not required. Consistant with 
the reduced staff strength and jurisdiction of this railway, 
4 senior scale posts seem adequate. 

(c) Mechanical Engineering. —^The existing strength of officers 
in the Mechanical Engineering Department is as follows: 


C.M.E. .... I 

Dy. C.M.E. ... 3 

Sr. Scale ... 7 

Jr. Scale ... 3 


The post of Senior Mechanical Engineer (Fuel) should be 
upgraded to that of a Deputy Chief Mechanical Engineer. 
Senior Mechanical Engineer (Diesels) and Senior Mechani¬ 
cal Engineer (GenersS) might be posted to the Divisions 
as Fuel Officers, one to look after the broad gauge and 
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another for the metre gauge section. Necessary posts of 
junior scale officers should be created for the diesel oil 
depots. 

(d) Stores: It is presumed that the two temporary senior 
scale posts for which sanction was given up to 31-3-1968 
have been surrendered. 

(7). South Central Railway 

(a) General: The temporary post of Deputy General Manager 
(General) should be surrendered. 

(b) Civil Engineering: There is a substantial difference in the 
Civil Engineering work on this railway compared with the 
Southern, Central and Eastern Railways, where four 
Deputy Chief En^neers have been provided. Bearinjg this 
in mind, we consider that the work should be divided 
among three Deputy Chief Engineers and one post should 
be surrendered. The combined strength of permanent and 
temporary senior scale posts also seems excessive and the 
position should be reviewed. The total number of senior 
scale and junior scale posts is 13 and 14 respectively, out 
of which 5 senior scale and 6 junior scale are work 
charged. 

(c) Commercial: Two posts of Deputy Chief Commercial 
Superintendents and one of Marketing Superintendent 
have been shown in the statement. Considering its size 
and nature of work, the Deputy Chief Commercial Superin¬ 
tendent (Rates & Development) should be able to look 
after marketing work also. 

(d) Operating : Here again almost the same pattern of strength 
of officers has been provided as on bigger railways for 
which there is no justification The post of Senior Trans¬ 
portation Officer (Planning) should be abolished. Deputy 
Chief Operating Superintendent (Goods) should, in addi¬ 
tion to his duties, look after Planning. Likewise, we think 
that the Transportation Superintendent (Safety) and 
Deputy Chief Operating Superintendent (Coaching) may 
be merged, as has been done in the Railway Board. 

On this Railway, since it is a smaller unit, th^ Deputy 
Chief Mechanical Engineer (Loco & Running) should 
be able to look after fuel problems at the headquarters. 
The Senior Mechanical Engineer (Fuel) and Senior 
Mechanical Engineer (P&P) Headquarters should be 
posted to the Divisions to look after fuel consumption 
work on the Divisions. One of them may be posted at 
Vijayawada to look after Vijayawada Division and the 
broad gauge section of the Secunderabad Division and 
another should be posted at Secunderabad to look after 
the remaihirig area. The General Manager should provide 
Assistant Officers from the strength at the headquarters 
to mah the diesel bil depots as suggested in oth» cases. 

5DepttofAR/68—15 
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(e) Finance & Accounts: Three posts of Deputy Chiefs are 
excessive for this Railway; only two should do, one to 
look after the Finance and the other to look after the 
Traffic Accounts and General Branch. Three Assistant 
Officers for Traffic Accounts also seem excessive. Southern 
Railway has shown only one. The strength should, there¬ 
fore, be reviewed. 

(f) Divisional Jurisdiction; The Secunderabad Division is 
much too big. A Deputy Divisional Superintendent has 
already been posted, but we do not consider it a satisfac¬ 
tory arrangement unless there is a clear-cut division of 
responsibilities, which alone can give the necessary 
relief. It should be divided into two but the headquarters 
of both should remain at Secunderabad, which is con¬ 
veniently located. As indicated above, we find that the 
zonal headquarters has excessive staff while this impor¬ 
tant Operating Centre has not been given the required 
relief. The bifurcation should be on the basis of broad 
gauge section being placed under a Senior Grade Divisional 
Superintendent and the metre gauge section under a 
Junior Grade Divisional Superintendent. In the present 
division, there are already two Senior Scale Operating 
Officers. An additional Siehior Scale Commercial Officer 
and a Senior Scale Personnel Officer will be needed for 
the new division. Signalling, Electrical and Accoimts 
work may remain combined, but the officers concerned 
will be responsible to the respective Divisional Superin¬ 
tendents. Clerical staff need not be increased but should be 
readjusted. Despatch section etc. should remain common. 

(8) North Eastern; and 

(9) Northeast Frontier Railways 

(a) General: These Railways have been working on the 
District pattern, which was retained for various considera¬ 
tions other than operational. We strongly advocate the 
institution of a re^ar divisional system of working on 
these railways as amplified later on in paras 19 to 22. The 
cost of establishing the offices should be faced but we 
consider that it should be possible to work within the 
present strength of office staff in the districts. In fact, there 
may be some saving. At present, all the coordination work 
is done at the headquarters which are over-staffed. Wffile 
these Railways have been consistently losing and are 
smaller than the other zonal railways, the pattern of 
organisation is almost comparable with the major Rail¬ 
ways. It is suggested that the headquarters’ strength 
should be reviewed in fuU regard to the adjustment in 
work which should arise with divisionalisation. 

(b) Transportation & Commercial Departments: The North 
Eastern Railway has five jimior administrative posts, one 
of which is temporary, 7 senior scale and 19 junior scale 
posts in the Transportation and Commercial Diepartments. 
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The Northeast Frontier Railway has 6 junior administra¬ 
tive posts out of which 4 are temporary, 5 senior scale and 
15 junior scale posts. 


In our view the pattern of these Railways should be : 


North Eastern 

Northeast Frontier 

Operating 

C.O.P.S. 

1 

1 

Dy. C.O.P.S. .... 

1 

1 

Safety Ofiicer (Sr. Scale) 

1 

1 

Sr. Scale (Goods) .... 

1 

1 

Sr. Scale (Coaching) .... 

1 

1 

Jr. Scale . 

2 

2 

Commercial 

C.C.S. 

1 

1 

Dy. C.C.S. (Goods) . . 

1 

1 (Dy. C.C.S. 

Dy. C.C.S. (Marketing & Sales) 

1 

(Genl.) 

Nil 

Sr. Scale (Marketing*Sales) 

Nil 

1 

Sr. Scale (Claims) 

1 

1. 

Sr. Scale (Refunds & General) 

1 

1 

Jr. Scale ... 

9 

7 

The N.F. Railway might 

have only 7 

junior scale posts 

under Commercial. 


(c) Medical: In our view, the post of a Chief Medical Officer 
on these Railways purely for supervisory work seems 
unwarranted. It is suggested that they should also devote 
part of their time on specific medical work. 

(d) The reductions suggested for consideration in other depart¬ 
ments consequent on Divisionalisation are tabulated in 
Annexure III/6. 

2. In dealing with the details of the set up of these two Railways, 
we would also like to bring to the notice of the Railway Board that 
some redistribution of the jurisdictions of these two Railways appears 
to be necessary. There are two alternatives which have to be con¬ 
sidered and carefully examined in the light of the operational 
needs; 

(i) The section between Katihar and Barauni may be trans¬ 
ferred to the Northeast Frontier Railway. The tranship¬ 
ment work at Garharra near Barauni, will, however, re¬ 
main under the North Eastern Railway; 

or 

(ii) Katihar inclusive or Jogbani and branches may be trans¬ 
ferred to the North Eastern Railway. We have no special 
preference for either of these rearrangements although in 
the ultimate analysis alternative (ii) may be more suit¬ 
able. 

3. The full divisional scheme operates in all the Zonal Railways 
except the North Eastern and the Northeast Frontier Railways, 
which are still working on the district pattern. 
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4. In the district system, the officers of the various departments 
control their respective districts and in some cases the jurisdiction 
of the various district officers are not even coterminus. All co-ordi¬ 
nation between the various district officers has to be done at the 
headquarters level, which leads to correspondence and delay. 

5. On the other hand, in the regular divisional scheme, all the 
officers are stationed at the divisional headquarters except for the 
assistant engineers incharge of sub-divisions, and for an occasional 
transportation officer posted in-charge of a control office, if located 
outside the headquarters, or for an Area Officer-in-charge being post¬ 
ed at an important commercial centre. Co-ordination of all the acti¬ 
vities within the Division is effectively done under the Divisional 
Superintendent, who is an experienced and a specially selected officer. 

6. In view of the big advantage to be gained, more specially due 
to their strategic locations and the sudden burden that may fall upon 
them in emergencies which may arise without warning or notice, we 
strongly advocate that the district pattern on the North Eastern and 
Northeast Frontier Railways should be changed to the full divisional 
pattern as early as practicable. In determining the number of 
divisions and the divisional headquarters, due regard should be paid 
to the expected growth of traffic on these two railways and the 
heavy workload that may develop on some of the sections in emer¬ 
gencies. Frequent changes in jurisdictions or bifurcation of divisions 
should be avoided by careful iferethought. 

7. In para 2, we have given an indication of the necessity for the 
redistribution of the jurisdictions of the North Eastern and Northeast 
Frontier Railways. Obviously the details of the proposals for intro¬ 
ducing the divisionalisation on these two zones should be worked 
out after a decision has been taken in this matter. 



[Vide para 1(9) 
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APPENDIX V/7 
[Vide para 5.21 (c)]. 

VISIT OF A GROUP OF THE STUDY TEAM ON RAILWAYS OF 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS COMMISSION TO PATHAR- 
DIH & DUGDA WASHERIES ON 24-11-1967 

Since detentions to wagons at the Coal Washeries were heavy, a 
^oup of the Study Team on Railways visited two of the Hindustan 
Steel Washeries, namely, Pathardih and Dugda. 

2. Pathardih Washery.—^This washery receives raw coking coal 
with high ash content from 26 different collieries which are served 
from the Pathardih Depot. This involves considerable shunting work 
at Pathardih Marshalling Yard, because coal wagons are received 
at all times of the day from different pilot sections. It was suggested 
to the Divisional Supdt., Dhanbad to examine how far rationalisation 
of these supplies was practicable by introducing nominated loading 
for this Washery from specified collieries and restricting loading on 
a single pilot in a section where two or more pilots operate with a 
view to reducing the number of collieries from which coal was 
recmved on any one day for this washery and thereby minimising 
the shunting work. 

3. The Washery receiving lines from part of the sorting grid of 
the Pathardih Marshalling Yard, into which incoming loaded wagons 
with coal are detached when they are sorted. These wagons are then 
pushed on to the wagon tipplers, of which there are two, one fit to 
handle open 4-wheelers and another covered 4-wheelers. The per¬ 
centage of covered 4-wheelers being very small, bulk of them are 
ti^l^ by the open wagon tippler. After tippling, coal falls into 
bfias from which it is carried by means of belt conveyers to the 
washery, after blending, if needed, or taken direct. 

4. These tipplers are operated only for 16 hours during the day 
and in the remaining time their maintenance is attended to. If tip¬ 
plers get out of order, manual unloading is arranged, for which 
extensive facilities have been provided, but is an extremely slow 
pvTocess and whenever this has to be done, wagon detentions get 
aggravated. Occasional failure of tipplers was reported, indicating 
bad maintenance despite 8 hours regular shut down. Representative 
of the Hindustan Steel who was present was requested to look into 
this. It was also suggested that they may examine the possibility of 
converting the covered wagon tippler for tippling open wagons as 
well. If tlfis could be done, the maintenance hours of the two tipplers 
could be staggered so that the tippling operation could be carried 
out throughout the day. Restricting this work to 16 hours inevitably 
leads to hold up of wagons. Tippling work is also stopped whenever 
there is a mechanical failure elsewhere, leading to the stoppage of 
the washery operation and in consequence wagons are detained. 
Here again the necessity of proper maintenance of mechanical equip¬ 
ment is indicated. 
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5. Washed coal from the washery is carried by conveyor belt 
overhead bunkers. Coaking coal middlings are separated. The latter 
are normally despatched to the Durgapur Thermal Station. But as 
Durgapur also has a Washery, it is only when the local supply Is 
inadequate, despatches are arranged from Pathardih washery. When 
the middling bunkers get filled up washery operation is stopped. 
Eitherway middlings are removed and dumped involving loadifig and 
unloading of wagons and re-loading when they are despatched. All 
this is a fairly expensive process. The formation of middlings at the 
washery should be linked with their despatch to some Thermal 
Plant. We were told that recently arrangements had been made to 
supply the middlings to the Bandel Power House. In respect of 
washed coal, there are two series of bunkers, and each one can dis¬ 
charge coal into ten bogie wagons simultaneously. Due to a mis- 
calciSation, the openings of these bunkers have been incorrectly 
positioned in ' fiation to the size of a bogie wagon; in consequence 
some of the h inkers, when discharging coal, throw it out into the 
gap between l/vo wagons and, therefore, simultaneous operation of 
all the bunkei t-, which can be arranged, is not done. Wagons, there¬ 
fore, have to be constantly adjusted under the bunkers and are 
manually operated which greatly slows down the loading operation 
and involves shunting, for which a yard pilot is utilized on account 
of which other movement operations suffer. This is an unfortunate 
problem due to the initial mistake, but it should be rectified. The 
position of bunkers, cannot be changed, but certain arrangements 
which we have suggested should enable simultaneous discharge 
from the bunkers into the wagons. 10 bogie wagons may be positioned 
under these bunkers as closely as possible to the openings of the 
bunkers and then markings may be made on the rails so that 
every placement by the shunting engine may be exactly in the same 
position. Bunkers which do not discharge washed coal exactly into 
the wagon should be provided with a funnelling arrangement fixed 
to the bunker so that the coal coining out may be funnelled straight 
into the wagon underneath. Space is available for fixing such funnels 
as an attachment to the respective bunker concerned. 

6. The next problem arises in connection with the weighment and 
a^ustment of loads of over-loaded/under-loaded wagons. For this 
purpose a weighbridge and a special bunker, from which additional 
coal can be discharged, has been positioned some distance away 
from the main series oi loading bunkers. This involves a fresh move¬ 
ment and further delay. The washery authorities stated that while 
in the main loading they can reasonably regulate under—^loading 
or over-loading to the extent of 2 tons, which is permissible, but as 
in the main loading they can reasonably regulate under-loading 
city lost, they naturally try to make it up. A practical view should 
be taken and under-loading or over-loading to the extent of 2 tons 
should be permitted so as to greatly minimise the problem of adjust¬ 
ing over-loads which would then be restricted to only those wagons 
which have been over-loaded in excess of 2 tons. In fact, in a case 
of this nature, charges should be regulated on the basis of the 
standard weight for the whole rake, which would avoid considerable 
accounting problem etc. This will also avoid detention to wagons 
and considerable shunting and delay might be eliminated. 
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7. In this connection the Washery Superintendent also pointy out 
that they were allowed certain rebates in respect of installation of 
their own weighbridge and in respect of double movement of <»td. 
These rebates should also be incorporated in the freight and a diffe¬ 
rential freight quoted for them so that further accounts adjustment 
checks, submission of bills for rebate etc. may all be eliminated, 
which obviously involves considerable unnecessary clerical work. 

8. The Divisional Superintendent, Dhanbad, is fully alive to the 
problems which have been discussed above and other minor ones 
which arise in the day to day working, but the co-operation from the 
washery authorities had been lacking. He informed us that since the 
return of the Dy. Superintendent, washeries, who had been away 
on a foreign study tour, full co-operation was available and he hoped 
that these difficulties will now soon be got over. In fact, he pointed 
out that the detentions had already been substantially reduced and 
he expected that further improvement will materialise when some 
of the suggestions indicated have been implemented. 

9. Another problem, which occassionally arises is in connection 
with the despatch of washed coal to the Durgapur Steel Plant, which, 
on account of practical difficulties, sometimes stops despatches and 
arrangements then have to be made to despatch it to Rourkela or 
Bhilai. Facilities, however, from this washery have been arranged 
for movement in the down direction. When such a move is made, 
wagons with washed coal have to be transferred to the S.E. Railway 
transfer lines by fairly awkward cross-movement, affecting the whole 
yards operation. We examined the feasibility of movement through, 
what is known as the ADIH link, taking off from Bora Chak, which 
is a movement in the down direction, but we were informed that 
this link, which is about 2i miles long, is not electrified and being 
on a heavy gradient of l-in-60 cannot be negotiated conveniently by 
steam locomotives. In any case, engine changing problem is a ticklish 
one and, therefore, in a contingency, such as we have explained, there 
is no option except to move by a longer route via Gomoh. In any 
case, this is a problem which should normally arise only occasionally 
and should be tackled in the exigencies according to the circum¬ 
stances prevailing. 

10. Dugda Washery.—^Here again, the nature of operation is 
similar to that of the Pathardih washery. It has been equipped with 
two 4-wheeler open wagon tipplers. Covered wagons are Unloaded 
manually. The quota of coal received is of two different varieties 
and, therefore, each tippler is used for the respective variety of 
coal, which is blended in suitable proportions before washing. Here 
again, the tippling operation is stppped for 8 hours. It has been 
suggested to the washery authorities to stagger these hours of 
maintenance so that the tippling operation may continue throughout 
the day and they have agreed to examine it. Here the incoming coal 
is received from fewer collieries; only 25 wagons daily are received 
from the S.E. Railway. It is, therefore, possible to move these wagons 
in a closed circle and Railway authorities must endeavour to ensure 
the entire supply in open wagons only so that the problem of manual 
unloading may be eliminated. In fact, the same should be attempted 
in the case of Pathardih washery as well. For the despatch of the 
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waifajed <»al which moves to Rourkela or Bhilai, bogie op^ wagon 
trains are received from the S.E. Railway. The bunker openings, here 
again, have the same problem as in the case of Pathardih, namely, 
they have not been positioned exactly to conform to the size of the 
bogie wagons. The solution suggested, therefore, is exactly the same^ 
as in the case of Pathardih. 

11. For load adjustment, however, where under-load has to be 
made good after weighment, the weighbridge has been conveniently 
positioned along side the loading bimkers and load adjustment ts, 
therefore, a comparatively easier matter. It would, however, be 
advantageous to allow them the same facility as has been proposed 
for the Pathardih washery in respect of 2-ton over-loading or under¬ 
loading and invoicing etc. which should cover element of rebate. 

12. A second washery is in the course of completion along side 
the first one. This has been equipped with two tipplers for bogie 
wagons or two 4-wheelers. The arrangement here is to wash an 
inferior grade of coal and, therefore, any adjustment of coal supply 
as between the two washeries is not practicable. However, since 
there will be two tipplers simultaneously operating, it would be 
advisable to stagger their maintenance hours so that the operation 
may be continued throughout the day. 

13. Various problems of operation were then discussed with the 
Divisional Superintendent, Dhanbad. One of the major problems con¬ 
cerning them is the question of high incidence of damages among new 
bogie wagons (BOX). This is of the order of 7.5%. These damages 
largely consist of: 

(a) cracks in the sole bar, 

(b) breakage of the shackles, 

(c) cracks in the manufacturers weld, and 

(d) breakage of springs. 

We were informed that the incidence of breakage of springs had 
since been largely controlled, but the other damages continue. Rail¬ 
way Board have issued instructions that welding repairs should not 
be executed when a wagon is under-load and, therefore, such wagons 
are detached, unloaded and the repairs done in the sick lines which 
inevitably leads to considerable detention and handling. Elsewhere 
however, we found that these repairs continue to be done when 
wagons are under-load without unsatisfactory results. It is obvious 
that to the extent it is physically possible and technically feasible 
such repairs should be done without having to undergo the lengthy 
process explained above. 



ANNEXURE vm/2 
(VideparsL 8.01) 
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ANNEXUREIX 
{Vide para 9'04) 


Reeommendatiotu that have not been accepted 


Part of 

Item 

Subject in brief 

Railway Board's Comments 

the 

No. 



Report 




1 

2 

3 

4 


I 30(U) Surprise tests of obser- A procedure whereby conflicting sig- 

vance of signals. nals are devised on purpose with 

the object of testing drivers in 
their alertness will involve inter¬ 
ference with interlocking gear at 
interlocked stations which will 
not be in the larger into rest of 
eflSciency and safety of operation. 


35 


I 47 


Even as regards the non-interlocked 
stations, such a procedure involves 
interference with certain locking 
gadgets which are generally kept 
sealed and locked. Furthermore, 
on sections with non-interlocked 
stations, density of traffic is-, 
relatively less, and speeds of trains 
slow and the devising of tests of 
alertness on such sections, at the 
cost of interfering in the normal 
operations, may not serve any 
useful purpose. 

Publication of brief re- The Ministry of law to whom the 
ports of Statutory en- matter was referree for advice, had 

ports of Statutory expressed themselves against pub- 
enquiriesinto accidents. lication of the report since such a 
course, in the event of prosecu¬ 
tions having been launched or 
likely to be launched against the 
staff involved in accidents, might 
result in public discussion of 
matters likely to be adjudicated 
by the courts thus prejudicing a 
fair trial of the accused. In 
view thereof, this recommenda¬ 
tion is not accepted. 


Cwtain percentage of 
posts in Cl. IK and IV 
should be filled in by 
direct recruitment of 
the sons of Railways 
employees. 


The recommendation of the Railway 
Accidents Committee for reserva¬ 
tion of certain percentage of vacan¬ 
cies for sons of railwaymen was 
considered with all its impUcations. 
While such reservation of vacancies 
would be conducive to improvement 
in the morale as well as the efficiency 
of staff, the suggestion can be adope 
ted only by amending the Constitu¬ 
tion of India, which perhaps would 
not be possible. Accordingly, the 
recommendation has not bMn 
accepted. 
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48 Opening of polytechnics On account of diflSculty in ^ying 

and schools for the preference to children of railway 

sons of Railway em- employees in the matter of recxuit- 

ployees. ment, the setting up of such schools 

and polytechnics will not help. 
There are already vocational train¬ 
ing centres on the Railways for 
imparting vocational training to 
children of Railway employees and 
such training schools would con¬ 
tinue to be developed on the Rail¬ 
ways. 

jj 50 General Managers be The recommendation of the Railway 

empowered to fill in Accidents Committee for reserva- 
25% of the vacancies tion of certainpercentageofvacan- 
from amongst the sons cies for sons of railwaymen was 
of Railway employees. considered with all its implications. 

While such reservation of vacancies 
would be conducive to improve^nt 
in the morale as well as the efficiency 
of staff, the suggestion can be adopt¬ 
ed only by amending the Constitu¬ 
tion of In^a, which perhaps would 
not be possible. Accordingly, the 
recommendation has not been 
accepted. 

II 57(iv) Restoration of the per- At present direct recruitment from the 

centage of direct re- open market to the extent of 40 per 
cruits in the category of cent of vacancies to the categories 
Assistant Block and of Assistant Signal Inspectors and 
Signal Superintendents Assistant Block Inspectors is already 

to 66.6. provided for. In addition, 40 per 

cent vacancies in these categories 
are filled by promotion of directly 
recruited Signal and Block Main- 
tainers. On the basis of scniority- 
c«/7/-suitability, only the remaining 
20 per cent vacancies are 
thus filled in by promotion from 
lower ranks. In view of this no 
change in the existing percentage of 
direct recruitment rules needs to be 
called for. 

57(vi) Increase in the quota of The quota of direct recruitment of 

direct recruits as Traf- Traffic Apprentices from 20 to 25 
fic Apprentices. per cent has been recently increased. 

Instructions have also been issued 
that the Traffic Apprenticesrecruited 
against 25 per cent vacancies should, 
on successful completion of their 
apprenticeship of 3 years, be given 
straightaway the scale of Rs. 250-280 
instead of being first absorbed in the 
scale of Rs. 205-280. In view of 
this, and having regard to the 
interest of serving employees, no 
change in the existing percentage of 
25 is considered necessary. 
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2 


3 


4 


II 62 


65 


75 


125 (v) 


128 (iv) 


Senior supervisors This recommendation has been 
should not te permit- examined in consultation with the 

ted to become mem- Minstry of Law but in view of the 

bers of the staff unions. opinion tendered it will not be 

possible to amend the Trade Union 
Act, to exclude Senior Super¬ 
visors from becoming memb«-s of 
the Trade Unions, 


Adoption of abbreviated An abbreviation of the disciplinary 
procedure for the im- procedure for imposing the penalty 
^ position of penalty of of reduction in rank or grade will 
reductionj in rank or necessiate an amendment to the 
grade. Constitution. 


In view of the Supreme Court’s recent 
judgment holding the relevant rule 
in the Indian Railway Establish¬ 
ment Code regarding the termina¬ 
tion of service of permanent Railway 
employees as ultra vires of the 
Constitution, the question of 
permitting General Managers 
and Heads of Departments to ter¬ 
minate the services ofstaifresponsi¬ 
ble for causing accidents does not 
arise. 


Introduction of the Divi¬ 
sional Organisation 
on Northeastern and 
Northeast Frontier 
Railways. 


This matter was examined in detail 
not very long ago and it was found 
that, compared to other Metre 
gauge systems on Indian Railways, 
the conditions on the North Eastern 
and Northeast Frontier Railways 
did not justify, at present, a change- 
overto the Divisional organisation. 
The position will, however, be 
reviewed and changed or from the 
District to the Divisional pattern 
will be considered as and when this 
is called for. 


To give closer examina- Unlike carriages and wagons for which 
tion all the journals records cannot be kept of individual 
running hot should be trip defects, detailed up-to-date 
stamped with a Star. records are kept of locomotive 
defects after inspection at the end of 
every trip. It is, therefore, not 
considered necessary to stamp the 
loco axles when they run hot. 
Journals running hot are, however, 
closely examined in shops and 
sheds. 


Manufacture of non-fer- Setting up of non-ferrous foundries 
rous items in a small attached to big loco sheds is not 
Foundry attached to considered desirable as the requisite 
thebigloco sheds were quality control cannot be main 
justified. tained at such levels. 
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132(iv) Preliminary trial of Bn- Accepted exc^t item (iv). It is the 
gines. normal practice to have independent 

trials by special ‘Trial Drivws*, 
who are not under the control of the 
Workshops. More than one trial is 
also done; where necessary, before 
the engine is trunedoutofthe shops. 
It would, therefore, be not neces^ry 
to conduct preliminary shop trials 
with a driver attached to the shops. 


146 Setting up Central With the introduction and good 

Workshop for manufac- progress of incentive scheme and 
' turing essential parts. the creation of additional capacity 

for manufacture of spareparts in 
Railway Workshops and with the 
increased capacity available with 
the private industry the position in 
respect of supply of spare parts 
has improved and will progres¬ 
sively improve further. Besides, 
with the progressive change in mode 
of traction from steam locomotives 
to diesel and electric locomotives 
and the changes in the types 
of rolling stock in use of Indian 
Railways, the pattern of require¬ 
ments of spare parts as well as the 
activities in certain workshops, will 
change, necessitating a reorientation 
of the future planning of work load 
in the existing workshops. In view 
of this itwruld not be advisable to 
set up at this stage a Central Work¬ 
shop on the lines suggested by the 
Committee. 

The need for stren^hening the Re¬ 
search Organisation in respect of 
all branches is appreciated. Having 
regard to this as also keeping in view 
the need for close coordination 
among all branches and for better 
use of equipment it would not be 
advisable to split the Research 
Directorate into two separate wings. 
Accordingly, while maintaining the 
coordinating Director for research 
as at present, the existing organisa¬ 
tion is being strengthened by 
creating additional posts of Joint 
Directors where necessary. 

The Committee refer to Time & 
Works study which deals with 
operations in the field and on the 
bench and are best handled by the 
Railway Administrations them¬ 
selves • and the Research Organisa¬ 
tion should not be burdened with 
this work. 


II 150 Creation of two separate 

Research Directorates. 


170 Research Organisation 
should also undertake 
research into various 
. operations. 
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II 182 M.T. should be respon- One of the principal functions of the 

sible for the working of EfSciency Bureau is to make inde- 
Bffldency Bureau. pendent studies and assessment of 

the efficiency of different sectors of 
railway operation so as to assist 
the Board in ensuring that the>maxi- 
mum outturn is obtained and 
that the economic benefits are 
maximised. As the financial and 
economic aspects come under the 
purview of the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner and he is not himself directly 
concerned with executive aspects of 
operation, the existing arrangement 
is considered more advantageous. 


2061 


207 


212 


213 


Presence of Members of It isfelt that, while the officers of the 
pubUc at the enquiries Railway Safety Commission are 
into accidents. free to take evidence from any 

person, having knowledge of any 
aspect of a railway accident, there is 
no need for making the investiga¬ 
tion, into the cause of an acddent 
open to members of the public 
generally or for inviting the Railway 
Unions to give information. The 
investigation is of a technical nature 
which is unlikely to be of My 
interest to the public and the points 
of which are not likely generally to 
be appreciated by them. 

Statutory provision that This recommendation has been exa- 
evidence tendered as a mined in consultation with the 

witness at the enquiry Ministry of law who are of the view 

held by the Railway that the evidence of witnesses at the 

Inspectorate will not enquiry held by the officers of the 

be admissible in the Railway Safety Commission, is not 

Law courts. taken on oath and is, therefore, 

not treated as evidence under the 
Indian Evidence Act. There is 
thus no need to make a statutory 
provision, as suggested by the Com¬ 
mittee. 


Publication of brief re- A similar recommendation made in 
ports for all accidents Parti ofthe Report of the Railway 
enquired into. Accidents Committee was referred 

to the Ministry of Law who con¬ 
sidered that it would not be advisa¬ 
ble to publish such a report in 
■ advance of a possible prosecutioni 

as it might embarrass the Govern¬ 
ment in prosecuting the case, apart, 
from creating prejudice against 
the persons held responsible. 

Railway Board, the com- This was examined with all its implica- 
petent authority to tionsanditis felt that the existing 
certify the fitness of practice wculd be more conducive 
new tyi^ of Loco to having a double check on new 
and Rolling Stock. locomotives and rolling stock, be¬ 

fore placing them on the line, and 
on the movement of over-dimen¬ 
sional consignments. Status quo 
is, therefore! preferred. 


L5 Deptt. of AR/68—16 
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216 Working of Railway la- While technical Jlfunctioning of the 

SDictorate under Railway Inspectorate will be better 
the Railway Minister, j promoted by its working under 
the Railway Ministry, this 
arrangement is not likely to create 
complete confidence in the public 
mind about independence of the 
Railway inspectorate and its findings 
into the causes^ of serious train 
accidents. Accordingly it has been 
decided that the Railway Inspecto- 
, rate should continue to fut^on 

under the Ministry of Civil Avia¬ 
tion sO that its findings may inspire 
— complete public confidence. 

II 166 Post graduate courses in 

Railway Engineering 
in Universities and 
'Technical Institutions. 

205 Technical Wing in the 


Commission of Rail¬ 
way Safety. 



ANNEXURE IX/10 
(Vide para 9.08). 


MEMORANDUM RE “BROWN” SYSTEM OF DISCIPLINE 

1. With the object of securing maximum efficiency from employees 
with the minimum amount of hardship, the “Brown” system of dis¬ 
cipline was placed in effect on Eastern Lines on February 1st, 1908, 
after having been adopted on Eastern Lines on January 1st of that 
year. 

2. It is a method .of assessing discipline by recoroing of demerit 
marks rather than by suspensions or flnes. It also provides for the 
•recognition of any exceptional service, rendered by crediting the 

employee’s record with merit marks. 

3. This discipline record, (which is kept on the reverse side of a 
large staff card) is maintained on the basis of a ledger account. On 
the debt side appear the demerit marks and on the credit side such 
merit marks as may be awarded. 

4. Under this system, while an employee continues to be subject 
to dismissal for certain offences, (such as insubordination, drunken¬ 
ness on or off duty, the use of intoxicating liquor while on duty, 
frequenting places of low repute, incompetency, dishonesty, failing to 
carry out train orders or rules respecting train movements)—demerit 
mafks are placed against his record for lesser offences, and not 
accumulation of 60 demerit marks automatically indicates dismissal. 

5. For each repetition of an offence, regardless of the lapse of 
time, or the employee’s record, the number of demerit marks should 
be doubled. (This provision is sometimes waived where, in the 
judgement of the supervisory officer, it is politic to do so). 

6. The “Brown” system provides an opportunity for the employee 
to work off any demerit marks he may accumulate by cancelling 20 
demerit marks for each twelve consecutive months’ service free from 
discipline. If the number of demerit marks outstanding is less than 
20, only such lesser number, of course, are cancelled. If more than 20 
demerit marks are outstanding after a period of one year free from 
discipline merit marks from the credit side of the account may be 
used to the number available and required to clear the account. Merit 
marks would not be used unless there were more than the 20 demerit 
marks outstanding. If merit marks are used to clear or help to'clear 
a record, they cannot again be used for such a purpose. 

7. Should an employee accumulate 60 demerit marks, but have a 
number of merit marks to his credit, this saves him from dismissal 
for the time being. 

8. Soon after this system was put into effect, it was found neces¬ 
sary, for the sake of uniformity, to issue a list showing the nuihber of 
merit or demerit marks for each particular service or offence. A 
copy of the list revised to date is attached. 
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SCHEDULE OF DEMERIT MARKS TO BE PLACED AGAINST 
EMPLOYEES’ RECORDS FOR COMMON BREACHES OF 

DISCIPLINE 

OflFence Number of 

Demerit 

Marks 


Disregard of yard limit rules. 

Failure to send out flagman when train stopped running 
Carrying passengers on engine without proper authority 
Reckless running and failure to use conductor’s valve .... 

Using trackjacks between rails without proper prospection . 

Neglect to keep frogs and switches in proper order, but not unsafe 
Rough handling of passenger trains . . . . - 

Failure to set brakes or block wheels of cars on sidings 
Failure to whistle for station ... ..... 

Violation of rule 210—checking orders repeated by other operators; 

failure to sign order. 

Dumping fire when not necessary. 

Subjecting himself or other employees to risk of personal injury 
Exceeding authorized speed (slow orders) and special rule “K” 

Leaving car foul of lead, delaying trains. 

Smoking on duty (violation rule “H”). 

Failure to promptly change out ties or rails which are worn out or broken; 
delaying trains through poor handling of this work; failure to protect 

Failure to make brake tests, as per regulation. 

♦ Subjecting Company to garnishee proceedings. 

Failure to carry time tables and rule books. 

Not responding promptly to call for duty . 

Careless handling of cars on road, or in yard. 

Habitually delaying correspondence. 

Neglecting to mark up bulletin board.. 

Failure to keep switches clear of snow. 

Standing on wrong side of track at switch. 

Failure to observe Rule 2-A, watch inspection comparison, station service 

Failure to wire from 1409 promptly . 

Carelessness in connection with perishable contents . ... 

Careless checking, delaying cars. 

Failure to properly inspect cars at terminals. 

Having station in untidy shape •. 

Improper use of hand cars .. 

Failure to provide track walker with proper equipment 

Failure to obscure headlight on engines when waiting on siding . 

Absence from office avoidable when train passed .... 

Not booking engine repairs correctly. 

Failure to cut off engine when taking water . . . . . 

Failure of operators to observe rule 91 .. 

Running over open switches . . • 

Not reporting for duty on time.. 

Failure to call out names of stations. 

Neglecting to promptly report personal injury to self 


60 

«0 

30 

15 

10 

10 

10 

to 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

5 

5 

5 

5 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 
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Offence 


Number of 
demerit 
marks 


Motleavingproper address for call boy . > 

Failure to use flange oiler in prescribe territory 
OrBr-canying shipmerrt 

*lssning unstamped tickets ....... 

Carelessness in making repairs to engine and cars 

Failure to test steam heat in cars; drain pipes; leaving heating systems 

unsafe condition .. 

Failure to set out car at destination . . • 

^Failure to carry watch inspection card. 

Failitte to present watch for inspection. 

Neglecting mark up clock rating card. 

Delaying foreign cars.. • 

Failure to have engine bell ringing when proceeding over crossing 

♦Error in belling. 

Failure to seal car doors . . . ... 


Leading shipment in wrong car. 

Allowing empty car to go as lead . . . , 

Failure to report switch or signal lamp not burning .... 

♦Failure to punch time clock.. 

Failure to summit promptly any telegraph reports, also not giving full 
information in such reports . . . . 

Delaying weekly report of earnings, etc. . . . . / . 

♦Not to be doubled for subsequent offence. 

Merit Marks which may be Awarded for most Common cases 

Assisting to extinguish fire<quipment or premises .... 
Assisting repair disabled equipment so that it may be worked to terminal 

Bringing disabled equipment into terminal. 

Discovering cracked wheel under car in train. 

• Discovering broken arch bar under car in train. 

Discovering broken flanges on wheel. 

Detecting wrong stencilling on car. 

Discovering broken rail. 

Assisting to clear obstruction from track (rocks, trees, slide, etc.) . 

Temporary repairs to telegraph wires. 

Delivering telegrams after regular hours. 

Making temporary repairs to car leaking grair. 

Turning in cutlery, money or other valuables found on Company’s 
premises . 


5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


2 

2 


5 

5 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 
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ANNEXURE X/11 
(Vide Para 70.9). 

List of equipment required by the Research Designs and Standards 
Organisation. 

SI. No. Description of equipment 

1. Tract recording-citm-research car. 

2. Pulsator with hydraulic jack, test bench etc. for fatigue 
testing. 

3. Universal testing machine (large capacity). 

4. Equipment required for soil mechanics laboratory such as 
triaxial equipment with pore water pressure device, vane shear 
apparatus, direct shear apparatus etc. 

5. Field test car BG for soil testing equipment. 

6. Field test car MG for soil testing equipment. 

7. Automatic triaxial shear equipment with pore water pressure 
device electrbnically controlled. 

8. Triaxial equipment with pore water pressure device. 

9. Direct shear equipment with XY recorders. 

10. Miscellaneous such as unconfined testing equipment with XY 
recorder etc. 

11. Haulage device for impact test ramp. 

12. Equipment required to develop measuring wheel and other 
telemetric devices. 

13. Oscillograph trace assessor. 

14. New oscillograph car (2 formations comprising of 3 vehicles). 

15. Additional requirement of oscillgrah car channels. 

16. Ampex tape recorder with provision for multiplexing the 
tracks. 

17. Multi-channel intercom, equipment for use during field trials. 

•18. Additional equipment such as data acquisition and data pro¬ 
cessing including telemetric devices. 



ANNEXURE XI/12 
{Vide para 11.08) 

Coverage and supply position of programme indents placed by 
the Western Railway on the Directorate General of Supplies and 
IMi^xjsals, New Delhi is indicated below for the years ending 
31-3-1965, 31-3-1966 and 31-3-1967. 

No. of • No. of items supplied 

items ■— - 

indented By required After the 
delivery date required de¬ 
livery date 


Pn^amme Indents 


1-4-64 -31-3-65 

• 


, 

531 

123 

269 

1.4.65_31.3.66 

• 

• 

• 

494 

162 

167 

1-4-66-31-3-67 




338 

68 

118 


ANNEXURE XI/13 
(Vide Para 11.03) 

Coverage and supply position of other indents placed by the 
Western Railway on the Directorate General of Supplies and Dis¬ 
posals, New Delhi is indicated below for the years ending 31-3-1965, 
31-3-1966 and 31-3-1967. 

Other Indents . Description of Indents No. of Items No. of items 




indented 

supplied 

1-4-64—31-3-65 

(a) Maintenance (other 
than Programme In¬ 
dents). 

661 

211 


(6) Works Programme 
Indents. 

319 

94 

1-4-65—31-3-66 

. . (a) Maintenance (other 

than Programme In¬ 
dents). 

434 

311 


(i) Works Programme 
Indents. 

384 

198 

1-4-6^31-3-67 

. (a) Maintenance (other 

than Programme In¬ 
dents). 

(b) Works Programme 

357 

192 


Indents. 

75 

39 



ANNEXURB Xm/14 
(yide para 13.06) 

ints received and disposed of —Years 1960—1964 
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Punishments—Details of vigilance cases disposed of—years, 1960—64 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 



G 

"ng 

G 


G 

NG 

G 

NG 

f 

G 

NO 

Dismissal 


42 


38 

.. 

23 

.. 

26 

1 

17 

Removal . 


162 

1 

129 


86 

2 

82 

• • 

94 

Compulsory retire¬ 
ment 


6 

1 

3 

1 

1 


2 

1 

2 

Reduction 

1 

95 

1 

64 

1 

55 

2 

87 

• • 

64 

Recovery from pay 


15 

— 

22 


32 

• • 

39 

•• 

21 

Withholding of in¬ 
crement/ 

1 

439 

2 

431 

5 

452 

3 

490 

5 

435 

promotion. 

Censure 

3 

129 

4 

101 

3 

113 

3 

155 

1 

88 

Allowed to retire on 
reduced pension 








, , 

.. 

1 

Referred to S.P.E. 

1 

20 

I 

38 


44 


42 

5 

64 

Other action 

12 

184 

46 

971 

56 

1174 

39 

1007 

41 

1043 


Statement showing disposal and pendency of complaints against Gazetted 

Officers 


1. Brought forward from previous year 

2. Received during the year 

i3. Total ....... 

4. Number dropped without enquiry 

5. Number dropped after enquiry 

6. Number sent to CVC for advice 

7. No. of officers against whom CVC advised penalty procee¬ 
dings—Major ..... 

8. No. of officers against whom CVC advised penalty proceedings 
.—Minor ...... 

9. Number of officers against whom CVC advised administra¬ 
tive action ...... 

10. Number of officers against whom CVC advised no action/ 

exoneration ....... 

11. Dismissal ....... 

12. Removal ....... 

13. Compulsory retirement ..... 

14. Reduction ....... 

15. Withholding of increments/promotions 

16. Recovery from pay ..... 

17. Retirement on reduced pension 

18. Censure . . 

19. No. of complaints pending at the end of the year 


1965-66 

1966-67 

285 

261* 

417 

451 

702 

712 

161 

168 

94** 

186** 

241 

391 

8 

39 

8 

27 

8 

4 

150 

324 

2 

1 

2 

6 

• 226 

291 


(complaints) 


**S1. No. 5 reflects figures (marked with asterisk) of those cases which are either 

* The B/f figure at SI. No. 1 of 1966-67 decs not tally with the pending figure of 
1965-66 at SI. No. 19, for the reason that the definitions of Vigilance 
“Complaints” & “Casas” were recast and hence SI. No. 1* reflects ‘cases 
and not ‘Complaints’ as at SI. No. 19. 

(e) dropped after enquiry with reference to C.V.C., ; or 

(6) Where (in some cases only) C.V.C.’s concurrence was obtained before dropping 
the case. 
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Statement showing the disposal and pendency of complaints against non-Gazetted Railway ' 

Staff 


Number of complaints B/f from previous year 
Number of complaints received during the year 

Total . . ^ . . . *. 

Number of complaints pending at the end of the year 

Number of complaints dealt with during the year 

Number dropped without investigation ..... 

Number dropped after investigation. 

Number of cases initiated during the year 
Niunber of vigilance cases B/f . . . 

Total number of vigilance cases to be dealt with during the year 
Number of vigilance cases that were completed during the year 

Penalty Statistics 

Number referred to C. B. I. 

Number of vigilance cases pending the end of the year 

Dismissal. 

Removal . 

Compulsory retirement. 

Reduction ....... 

Withholding of increments or promotions .... 

Recovery from pay ........ 

Retirement on reduced pension . . , . . 

Censure.. 

Other action fine, exoneration, warning, displeasure etc.) 


1965-66 

1966-67 

2,456 

2,193 

8,763 

9,174 

11,269 

11,367 

2,057 

2,565 

9,162 

8,802 

2,475 

3,098 

2,786 

3,817 

3,630 

1,983 

1,685 

1,565 

5,315 

3,548 

3,445 

2.002 

73 

432 

1,870 

1.546 

36 

25 

101 

128 

4 

2 

117 

97 

574 

796 

33 

33 


4 

136 

208 

2 371 

709 


X 











ANNEXURE XIV/15 
(Vide para 14.07) 

PERFORMANCE BUDGETING 

Railways have a variety of assets which have to be maintained 
in an eflBcient condition. Engines, coaches, wagons, track, buildings, 
bridges, signalling equipment etc. are some of them. Each of them 
again has its own distinct groups having different costs of mainte¬ 
nance e.g. the cost of maintenance of a steam engine is different 
from that of a diesel or electric engine. There are therefore, numerous 
variants for which separate costing data have to be worked out. 

2. Likewise in the operational sphere the performance is expressed 
in a variety of statistical data and the cost of accomplishing each 
item differs from that of others. Expenditure, however, to a substan¬ 
tial extent is joint and not readily apportionable to each item of 
maintenance and operational performance. The problem of apportion- 

' ment of joint costs, for purposes of performance budgeting, there¬ 
fore, is a basic issue. 

3. In the past attempts have been made to do so; and while it is 
recognised that meticulous apportionment is not practicable, empiri¬ 
cal methods have been devised for it. These methods may be 
reviewed and perfected, but pending this, the data already available 
may be adopted with such adjustments as may be considered neces¬ 
sary to start with. 

4. Further a substantial proportion of the total revenue expendi¬ 
ture is practically independent of the output. The costs derived from 
the independent element are known as the independent costs and 
those derived from the balance of the expenditure, attributable to 
individual items of performance are known as the dependent costs. 
The bulk of the joint costs, however, constitute the independent 
element. 

5. The heads of accounts attributable to the independent element 
should be isolated from others and an endeavour should be made to 
avoid further increases. In fact a gradual tightening of expenditure 
under this head should be made from year to year on the basis of 
analytical examination, comparative study of results on different 
railways and application of scientific or ad hoc methods as may be 
found justified in different cases. The approach, however, should be 
realistic and the anticipated results should be reasonably attainable. 
It is suggested that a committee of Directors in the Railway Board 
might determine for the sake of uniformity which heads of accotmts 
should be allocated to independent costs. In respect of dependent 
costs various norms are already available for different R^lways. 
These should be quickly reviewed by the Efficiency Bureau of the 
Railway Board with a view to ensuring that on all the Railways 
"these norms are based on uniform costing data. A number of such 
jstudies have already been made and some uniformity in costing has 
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been brought about. Even so, in certain cases costs widely diifer on 
different Railways. The causes for these differences should be care¬ 
fully studied and by continuous endeavour a measure of compar¬ 
ability with the least cost unit should be brought about. Here 
again a gradual tightening of these norms should be done by a 
realistic assessment on the basis of continuous analysis and cost 
studies. Budgetary allocations should be made on the basis of norms 
thus evolved by progressive studies and the performance should be 
judged in relation to these norms. It would be necessary to allocate 
responsibilities at different levels of administration and to hold the 
authorities concerned accountable for the results. Periodical reviews 
should be made on this basis, both in the General Manager’s office 
in sufficient detail and on a comparatively broad basis in the Hall¬ 
way Board at least once in the tl^ee months and reasons for varia¬ 
tions against the norms should be critically examined. The attention 
of the authorities should be focused on the weaknesses in manage¬ 
ment thus discovered. Financial consciousness should be progres¬ 
sively awakened on business principles. 

6. To elucidate further how this may be done an indication is 
given: 

7. Unit costs of maintenance in a number of cases are already 
available. The independent cost element in these should be separated 
and the dependent element which varies in relation to the output 
should be the determining factor in judging the performance of the 
executives at the various levels concerned. 

8. The independent costs are largely controllable by the authb- 
rities at the higher levels namely the Railway Board and the General 
Managers and they should be held responsible for keeping them 
down. 

9. Unit costs of running repairs are also available of which the 
dependent element should be regulated in accordance with the out¬ 
put. 

10. In the operational sphere the fundamental units of output are 
passenger miles and freight ton miles. 

11. On the basis of cost considerations passenger miles have 
numerous variants. The cost of different classes of travel varies 
widely. Likewise the cost of travel by suburban trains, sectional 
passenger, trains and long distance mail or express trains also varies. 
To determine the cost of all these variants Is a different matter. For 
purposes of performance budgeting, it should suffice if the train mile 
dependent costs are determined under the following heads:— 

(i) Suburban train miles. 

(ii) Sectional passenger train miles. 

(iii) Mail & Express train miles. 

12. In special cases, if there is a wide variation in costs further 
sub-divisions may be made but broadly speaMng this dioidd suffice 
for different gauges on each Railway. 
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13. The dependent cost of suburban train miles should be com¬ 
paratively an easier matter to determine as their operation is regu¬ 
lated by separate rolling stock and running staff. In the other cases 
sampling techniques should be adopted taking the cost elements 
from train documents and other available records. A clear cut direc¬ 
tive should be issued by the Railway Board on this subject so that 
each Railway Administration may depute special staff to collect and 
collate the requisite data which are indicated by the Railway Board. 

14. Likewise in the case of freight ton miles there are numerous 
variants. Coal and the whole gamut of merchandise traffic have their 
own ton mile costs but so much detail is not necessary. If cost study 
of any specific item of goods traffic is otherwise needed, it may be 
separately arranged. For purposes of performance budgeting broadly 
the dependent costs may be determined by sampling techniques 
under the following heads :— 

(i) Through goods trains—^net ton miles. 

(ii) Shunting trains—net ton miles. 

(iii) Smalls goods trains—net ton miles. 

(iv) Coal pilot trains—net ton miles. 

15. The objective should be to differentiate between trains services 
of which the dependent costs widely vary, 

16. The anticipated output under the various heads indicated 
should be annually determined and the budgetary allocations should 
be made accordingly. 

17. In respect of marshalling yards, the bulk of the cost is inde¬ 
pendent of output and the data worthy of close check are the shunt¬ 
ing engine hours used in relation to the number of wagons handled, 
cost of damages in the course of shunting per wagon handled, cost 
of repair per wagon handled in the sick lines and the cost conversion 
of detention to wagons. All these data are already available. 

18. The allocation of the Rolling stock to the Railways should 
again be based on somewhat tighter targets of operational per¬ 
formance and the results watched against these targets. In the past 
in several cases much better results were attained and unless there 
are convincing reasons for accepting a lower target at least the best 
results already achieved on each railway should be the minimum to 
be aimed at. 

19. In respect of coal fuel oil and lubricants, the allocation should 
be based on set targets. Our studies reveal wide disparity in the Con¬ 
sumption levels from those which are considered reasonable. As this 
head of expenditure promises considerable possibilities of savings a 
close watch and continuous check on consumption is necessary both 
on physical consumption and on financial expenditure against the 
actual output in terms of various statistical data. 

20. The inventory levels on each Railway should also be defined 
for the assigned output and broadly divided into :— 

(a) Maintenance Stores 

(i) Locomotives separately from Steam, Diesel & Electric. 

(ii) Wagons. 
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(iii) Coaches. 

(iv) Civil Engineering. 

(v) Signalling & Telecommunications. 

<b) Capital Works 

(i) Manufacturing units. 

(ii) Civil Engineering works. 

(iil) Signalling & Telecom, works. 

(c) Mucellaneous consumable Stores 

(d) Fuel & Oa. 

21. Massive statistical data are already available on the RaUways 
but t h e ir systematic and critical study, correlation of inter-connected 
data and an evaluation of the various operational results in financial 
terms are lacking. Prompt remedial measures, therefore, cannot be 
■initiated. Performance budgeting should, therefore, be designed to 
perfect this tool of management as quickly as possible so that the 
reviews are made systematically and, the weaknesses discovered are 
promptly pin-pointed with a view to achieving the optimum results. 
The introduction of this proposal need not be deferred until costing 
arrangements take the final shape. A start should be made fairly 
quickly by making the studies on the lines indicated and perfection 
brought about in course of time. A systematic review and account¬ 
ability themselves will bring about an improvement and enliven the 
financial consciousness of the authorities concerned. 
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7. Profit V rok ^ 

(—) (5-6) . —%,(i0.26- -=9^,ir'—S^M~—n^l,^^ —6,29,22 —4,45,10 —1,95,26 -^,97,03 —6,33,39 —5,98,80 

Operating ratio .. lOP-l?^ ' lU.9%^ 111-2?^ l44-8^' n7'0% ' 104-1% / 96-2% 93-6% 96-2% ' ^8 9% 98:0% 

@ Includes N.F. Railway portion, which was formed separately w.e.f. 15-1-58. 

Includes debit adjustment totalling Rs. 3.5 crores. ' 
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ANNEXUKE XVII/19 
(Vide para 17.20). 

FINANCIAL ANALYSIS 

Since we found that certain Railways have been persistently 
showing deficit we have made sample studies of the Southern, 
Northern and North Eastern Railways with a view to forming an 
appreciation of the possible avenues of economy and their dimensions. 
For this purpose we have made a comparison with the trends 6n the 
Western Railway which has both Broad and Metre Gauge sections 
of similar character and has been regularly paying. This, however, 
does not imply that Western Railway results have been assumed to 
be ideal. Since the variation in wages and costs of materials is a 
common factor, the comparison takes care of it and the differing 
trends are indicative of comparative efficiency or inefficiency. 

2. Important items of working expenses are: 

(a) Repairs and maintenance; 

(b) Operating staff; and 

(c) Operation (Fuel). 

3. The subject of Administration as a head of working expenses, 
has already been touched upon separately and the scope for economy 
in the case of officers has been indicated against each Railway. The 
methodology to bring down the expenditure on staff has also been 
indicated 

4. Commencing from the year 1957-58, the expenditure on subordi¬ 
nate supervisory staff has been shifted from ‘Administration’ to 
•Repairs and Maintenance/Operation’ on the basis of the recom¬ 
mendations made by the Estimates Committee in their 23rd Report 
oni the Railway Budget 1956-57. With the formation of the South 
Central Railway from 2-10-67, two divisions of the undivided 
Southern Railway (viz., Vijayawada and Guntakal) got merged 
With the new Zonal Railway. While the figures of expenses of the 
residual Southern Railway were adjusted on a notional basis i.e., 
assuming the bifurcation to have taken place as from 1-4-66, the 
results of 1966-67 are likely to be somewhat confused. The analj^ 
in the succeeding paras are, therefore, confined to a nine year period 
from 1956-57 to 1965-66. 

$. Coming to the subject of repairs and maintenance, we shall 
first take up the meiintenance of structural works. The comparative 
position in respect of the broad heads is as follows:— 

Cost per equated Track Kilometre 

Admn. & Execu- OflBce Staff Subordinate Total Percentage 
live OflScers Supervising Staff variation 

_ 195^57^ 1965^ 195^ ^5^ T965-66 '1956-57 T965-66 

Broad Gauge 

S. Rly. 65-06 62-80 219-80 251-30 132-85 253-50 417-71 567-60 35-9% 

W. Rly. 119-55 81-01 241-23 182-97 140-62 371-60 501-40 635-58 26-8% 

N. Rly. 55-62 74-92 144-44 202-26 115-68 266-68 315-74 543-86 72-2% 
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6. It will be noticed that the tpM of the Supervisory staff on the 
Southern Railway has increased by about 9% more than on the 
Western Railway whereas on the Northern Railway the increase is 
45.4% more. These substantial variations on the Southern and 
Northern Railways compared with the Western should be looked 
into.'An' attempt should be made to lay down the norms of expendi- 
under each of the heads and their variation on the basis of 
chah^g wages and costs of materials should be closely watched 
' froin year to year. The compilation of data should be on the same 
basis. 


Cost per equated Trade Kflometre 


Admn. & Execu¬ 
tive OflScers 

OfiSce Staff 

Subordinate 
Supervising Staff 

Total Percen¬ 
tage 

variation 

f 1 r 

1956-57 1965-66 

1956-57 

1965-66 

1956-57 1965-66 1956-57 196^^ 

Metre Gauge 






S. Rly. W-OO 

83^30 

300-14 

274-50 

128-70 363-30 494-84 

721-10 45-7% 

W.Rly. 46-13 

81-21 

121 -68 

247-22 

116-91 353-06 284-72 

681-49 139-4% 

N. Rly. 73 -52 

C. 

85-90 

167-36 

178-01 

99-19 287-75 340-07 

551-66 62-2% 


^ In the c&se of'metre gauge, the total cost on the Southern Rail¬ 
way. is much higher. Why the variation on the Western Railway is 
so high should also be looked into. Here again norms should bejlaid 
down for purposes of comparison. 

^ ‘the trehd of indices for the expenditure on track maintenaiide 
(i.'e. aniduht booked under A. 2100) per equated track kilometre is: 


—la- i. 




1956-57’ 

1959-60 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1965-66' 

(B.G.) S. Rly. ... 


100 

131 

251 -5 

.243:6 

221-3 

.. W. Rly. ... 

— 

100 

96-6 

118-8 

163-6 

187-2 

N. Rly ... 

... 

100 

96-4 

1^-7 

169-6 

228-7 

(M.O.)”S. iiy. .. 


100 

195i-2 

259-1 

221-5 

229-6 

„ W. Rly. .. 

- . 

100 

147-1 

159-2 

164-8 

210-6 

„ N. Rly. .. 


100 

187-0 

i65-3 

205-3 

261-9 

-- 


9. This also indicates that'^the build up of expenditure on the 
Southern and Northern Railways in both gauges has been greater 
than on the Western Railway. Reasons for this increase should be 
analysed and necessary measures taken to bring down the costs. ’ 
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Cost of repair per equated engine Km (Steam) 



1956-57 

1959-60 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1965-66 PercentaK 
inacasetn 
1965-66 

OVtt 

1956-57 

Broad Gauge 

Southern Rly. 

Mech. Workshop 

0-24 

0-22 

0-23 

0-25 

0-26 

8-3% 

Transportation 

workshop 

010 

o '12 

014 

0-17 

0-21 

1100% 

Total .. 

0-34 

0-34 

0-37 

0-42 

0-47 

38-2% 

Western Rly, 
Mechanical work¬ 
shop 

0-17 

014 

0-14 

0-17 

015( 

-)ll-8% 

Transportation 

workshop 

0-14 

016 

019 

0-21 

0-28 

100-0% 

Total .. 

0*31 

0-30 

0-33 

0-38 

0-43 

38-7% 

Northern Rly. 
Mechanical work¬ 
shop 

0-12 

013 

0-17 

015 

014 

is-i*/. 

Transportation 

workshop 

0-14 

0-14 

0-16 

017 

0-24 

71-4% 

Total ... 

0-26 

0-27 

0-33 

0-32 

0-38 

46-2% 


The increase on the Southern Railway and Western Railway In 
regard to repairs to steam locomotives are of the same order wherras 
on the Northern Railway the increase has been higher by about 8% 
over the Southern Railway. The increase in transportation work¬ 
shop on the Southern and transportation workshop on the NorthMn 
Railway has been disproportionately high and this needs looking into. 
Here again norms of unit cost of repair should be determined and 
the compilation of data shoixld be made on a common basis. 

11. Cost of shop repain to coaches and sregons (in terms of 4-wbed(n) 


1956-57 

Average Average Peroen- Unit Average 
No. on No. undei tage cost No. on 
line or awaiting line 

(dafly) repairs (daily) 

(daily) 


1965-66 

- • -, 

Average Percentage Unit 
No. under cost 

or awaiting 
repairs 
(daily) 


Carriages 


(B.G.) S. Rly. .. 

2,385 

128 

5-4% 

1739-3 

3,933 

242 

6-2% 2746-20 

.. W. Rly. 

1,714 

141 

8-2% 

2621 -8 

2,718 

108 

4-0% 2550-33 

„ N. Rly. 

3,856 

301 

7-8% 

1893 -1 

5,903 

399 

6-8% 1703-2* 

Wagons 








(B.G.) S. Rly. .. 

14,060 

294 

2-1% 

282-9 

29,704 

221 

0-7% 274-60 

.. W. Rly. 

15,390 

275 

1-8% 

272-7 

23,512 

484 

2-1% 284-48 

.. KRly. .. 

27,030 

241 

0-9% 

227-1 

49,919 

317 

0-7% 182-58 
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It will be seen that the unit cost of shop repairs of carriages has 
gone up steeply on the Southern Railway whereas there h^ been 
a drop on the Western or the Northern Railways. The percentage of 
coaches given shop repairs to the average number on line also 
showed an increase on the Southern Railway, whereas on the 
Western and Northern Railways the position indicates a declining 
trend. This indicates considerable scope for economy. Why there is 
such a marked variation in unit cost of repair between ^e three 
Railways needs looking into. Apparently material consumption is an 
important reason, which may be due to greater leakage on Southmi 
and Western Railwa 3 rs. 


12. Cost of rimnlng repairs of coaches and wagms per 1000 Tehicle Kms. 



- 

1956-57 

Running 

Repairs 

1965-66 

Running 

Repairs 

Percentage 

increaM 

(B.Q.) S. Rly. 

COACHES 

3-63 

6-53 

79-89% 

.. W. Rly. 


6-75 

913 

35-26% 

N. Rly. 


4-65 

8-54 

83-66% 

(B,Q.) S, Rly. 

WAGONS 

3>80 

8-73 

129-74% 

.. W. Rly. . . 

• aia a>a •• 

5-98 

9-30 

55-52% 

„ N. Rly. 

.. 

5-60 

8-44 

50-71% 


The cost of running repairs of coaches and wagons per thousand 
vehicle kilometre shows a steady increase on aU toe three railways, 
but the percentage increase on the Southern Railway is. greater an/t 
in toe cost of wagon repairs it is even more pronounc^ Unit cost 
of running repair of wagons also snows a sudden rise on the Southern 
Railway in 1965-66 as the following figures show: 




1956-57 

1959-60 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1965-66 

Trmnportation workshop 

Braad Gaage 






• P 

S. Rly. .. 

630 

128-6 

107-0 

158-0 

195-5 


Index 

1000 

204-2 

169-8 

250-8 

310-3 


W, Rly. , . 

197'’1 

202-8 

243-1 

268-1 

291-3 


Index 

100-0 

102-9 

123-3 

136-0 

147-8 

• 1 

N. Rly. ... 

176-3 

182-4 

189-6 

174-8 

215-5 


Index 

100-0 

103-4 

107-6 

99-2 

122-3. 


13a Engine Km# per day per Goods Engine In nse (Steam) 



1956-57 

1959-60 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1965-66 

Broad Gaage 

S.Rly. .. 

161 

166 

156 

165 

140 

Index 

100 

1031 

102-4 

96-8 

86-9 

W. Rly. 

135 

143 

160 

169 

157 

Index 

100 

105-9 

118-5 

125-1 

116-3 

N.RIy. .. 

143 

159 

161 

153 

110 

Index . 

100 

111-1 

112-5 

106-9 

76-9 
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On the Southern Railway the index has dropped in 1965-66 to 
86.96 i.e. approximately 13% more engines (steam) have been 
utilised. On the Northern Railway there has been a steep fall of about 
31.7% from the best result. These additional engines affect the 
Budget: 

(a) in additional investment involving depreciation and 
dividend liability; 

(b) in additional maintenance cost; 

(c) in additional running cost. 


14. Wagon Km. per wagon day 



1956-57 

1959-60 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1965-66 

Brand Gange 

S.Rly. .. 

731 

j 73-1 

66-0 

64-5 

53-3 

Index 

100 

100 

90-3 

87-8 

72-9 

W. Rly. .. 

89-5 

82-1 

109-3 

118-8 

101-3 

Index 

100 

91-7 

. 122-1 

132-7 

113-2 

„ N.Aly. : 

87-4 

97-7 

103-3 

97-9 

78-8 

Index 

100 

111-8 

118-2 

112-0 

90-2 


15, The Southern Railway has gone down by 27 points. The 
average number on line id 1965-66 was 29,704 wagons, i.e. 27% of 
these or about 6300 wagons could have been saved. Each wagon costs 
about Rs. 18,000 and, therefore, the additional investment amounts 
to about Rs. 11.3 crores. Results of the Western and Northern Itefl- 
ways also indicate sharp deterioration. 

16. Cost of Locomotive Rimning Staff—Cost of staSon staff is 
practically constant and the scope of economy only exists in the 
case of the Trains Branch or the Yard Porters and Khalasis. These 
categories should be reviewed. Apart from this, it is the Operating 
Running ^Staff who should increase only in proportion to train kilo- 
meU'es. 


...17. Instead of mentioning the figures of costs, which will take lot 
of space, we are using the indices to draw conclusions. 

Indices of Cost of Locomotive Running Staff 



1956-57 

1959-60 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1965-66 

Brand Gaagn 






„ S. Rly. 

100 

118-6 

186-1 

189-4 

275-4 

W. Rly. 

100 

124-9 

188-1 

208-6 

285-6 

•'.V“ N;Rly. 

100 

120-9 

147-3 

172-8 

239-5 

TYain Kilometres 






(Passenger) 

S. Rly. 

100 

97-6 

9^-1 

9'8-9 

122-4 

W. Rly. .; 

100’ 

117-7 

122-8 

124-5 

144-5 

N. Rly. . . 

(Goods) 

100 

104-9 

105-9 

106-1 

114-1 

S. Rly. : 

100 

111-2 

110-4 

115-2 

128-5 

W. Rly. 

100 

121-4 

125-3 

133-8 

157-1 

N. Rly. 

100 

116-3 

117-0 

121-8 

133-0 
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18. The running staff required for goods train kilometres is 
roughly twice that of passengers and applying this equation, we get 
a compoate index of requirement of staff for comparing with uie 
variatioh of costs. 




1956-57 

1965-66 

S. Rly. 

• • 

.; iOO 

126 

W. Rly. . 

> • • 

100 

153 

N. Rly. 


: 100 

127 


19. This indicates that the cost of locomotive running staff index 
should have gone up less on the Southern Railway compared with 
the Western Railway by about 18%. Actually the variation is only 
3% less: ^dgWy the cost deems 15% more than what it- would ha^ft 
had the Southerh Railway maintained the speeds of goods trains 
hi'thie levels of Western Railway. This too is a loss which can be 
impproved by better operation. For loco nmning staff alone, it amounts 
to labout Rs. 26 lakhs on the basis of our assessment. The correspond¬ 
ing transportation staff may amount to about Rs. 14 lakhs. 

• 20. We next come to the question of fuel consumption. This sub¬ 
ject has been- discussed in .chapter. XVII in detail. Here we will 
just indicate variations on the Southern Railway between the 
two years for which compariron is being made. 

Coal Consumiltlaa fH 1000 G. T. Kms. 



1956-57 

1965-66 

Broad Ganga 

P 

G 

P 

O 

S.Rly.(K.G.) .. 

59-8 

45-6 

61-5 

52-3 

W. Rly. 

43-8 

44-5 

43-6 

41-9 

N. Rly. 

49-0 

41-4 

57'3 

56-b 


21. In the case of Southern Railway (BG), we may neglect tte 
variatioh Under passengers, but in the case of goods it is substantial, 
b^ng 15% more. Allowing for 5% variation due to the low calorific 
value of coal, the net increase is of the 6rder of 10% and the loias 
duc'to'it’is estimated at about Rs. 29 lakhs. On the Northern Railway, 
{Mssenger train consumption increased by about 17% and goods by 
about 35%, and allowing for 5% lower calorific value the loss works 
out-roughly to Rs. 150 Isdchs. 

22. North Eastern Railway.—(i) Cost of general administration 
per equated track kilometre in 196^67 on the North Eastern Railway 
was Rs. 790.90 as against Rs. 382.81 on the Western Railway. This hs 
an important item where expenditure should be saved. Roughtly 
Rs. 400 per equated track kilometre is the amount involved. The 

savihg on an equated track kilometre of 6,250 would be approxi- 
matdy Rs. 25 lakhs. 

(ii) In respect of repair tp rolling stock, while the maintenance 
costs are not basically higher, but on account of slow movement of 
goods traffic both the engine and the wagon requirement is greater. 
In 1966-67, the wagon kilometre on North Eastern Railway was 46.6 
whfle on Western Railway it was 84.6. Lest it may be argued that 
Western RaRw-v has an appreciable diesel traction, we have looked 
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Into the figures prior to dieselisation and find that in 1962-63 the 
Western Kailway had reached the figure of 82.1. In 1963-W it was 
78.4 and in 1964-65 it was 83.2. There is, therefore, a big difference. 
Western Railways also has a number of transhipment points and 
branch lines. Intensive effort and planning of movements should be 
done on the ,^orth Eastern Railway and the goods trains speeds 
should be improved. It is to be realised that even if 75 wagon kilo¬ 
metres per wagon day is treated as a norm, there is a big lee-way 
to be made up. It involves a saving of something like 10,000 to 12,000 
wagons or an investment of 10 to 12 crores of rupees could be saved- 

Likewise, in the case of engines, engine kilometres per goods 
engine day in use is 121 on the North Eastern Railway against 145 
on the Western Railway. About 20% improvement is needed which 
should reduce the requirement of engines correspondingly. This 
again involves additional investment. 229 engines were in use on 
goods services in 1966-67, which means that about 45 engines may be 
saved and these at a capital cost of Rs. 4.5 lakhs would give a saving 
of 2.025 crores. There is thus an additional investment of 12 to 14 
crores in goods engines and wagons. The interest and depreciation 
on these at 8.5% works out to Rs. 1 crore. 

(iii) Cost of maintenance on this additional rolling stock is also 
substantial. Rs. 232.25 per wagon on 10,000 wagons gives a saving 
of Rs. 23 lakhs. In regard to engines, approximately Rs. 3 crores is 
spent on the North Eastern Railway on locomotive maintenance and 
^ engines constitute about 4.5% of the total or about Rs. 13.5 lakhs. 
The train staff will also be reduced. The percentage of wagons in 
mechanical workshops is also high. 

(iv) The number of wagons owned by the North Eastern Rail¬ 
way is 34,015 in terms of four-wheelers, but the average in their use 
is 28,294 i.e. their ownership is about 5,300 wagons more than their 
needs and they have to bear interest, maintenance and depreciation 
charges on these while other railways use them. 

23. Cost of operating a train Km. is the surest index of economic 
working and these are reproduced below:— 


Cost per train kilometre (ezclading interest) 



1956-57 

1959-60 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1965-66 

Broad Gange 

Cost per passenger Train Km, 

S. Rly. . 

6-77 

7-70 

8-00 

8-82 

10-86 

Index . 

100 

114 

118 

130 

160 

W. Rly. . 

6-59 

6-48 

7-31 

7-81 

9-41 

Index . 

100 

98 

111 

119 

143 

N. Rly. . 

5-46 

6-07 

6-50 

7-32 

9-67 

Index 

100 

111 

119 

134 

l77 

Cost per Goods Train Km. 

S. Rly. . 

12-50 

13-50 

13-20 

14-20 

18-07 

Index . 

100 

108 

106 

114 

145 

W. Rly. . 

13-20 

14-10 

14-10 

14-70 

15-44 

Index .. .. .. 

100 

107 

107 

111 

117 

N. Rly. . 

11-70 

12-40 

12-60 

13-80 

16-62 

Index 

100 

106 

108 

118 

142 
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1956-57 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 1965-6« 


Metre Gauge 

Cost per Passenger Train Km. 


S. Rly. 




4-70 

3-37 

6-21 

6-03 

8-08 

Index 


• • 


100 

114 

132 

129 

172 

W.Rly. 


,,, 


5-51 

6-68 

7-14 

7-51 

10-74 

Index 




100 

121 

130 

136 

193 

N. Rly. 



*!• 

5-66 

5-98 

6-34 

6-62 

10-03 

Ihda 


,,, 


100 

106 

112 

117 

177 

N.E, Rly. 




6-90 

7-38 

7-58 

7-76 

10-03 

Index 

Cost per Goods Train Km. 

... 

100 

107 

no 

112 

146 

S. Rly. 

, 



8-39 

9-20 

10-00 

9-86 

12-72 

Index 

... 


«r< 

100 

no 

119 

118 

152 

W. Rly. 

... 



9-07 

10-30 

10-20 

10-80 

12-75 

Index 




100 

115 

112 

119 

141 

N. Rly. 

. 


3 

10-70 

9-69 

9-60 

10-60 

12-77 

Index 



, , 

100 

91 

90 

99 

119 

NJE. Rly. 


♦:« 

•M 

11-70 

12-00 

11-80 

12-70 

13-32 

Index 

- 

.. 

- 

100 

103 

101 

109 

114 


It will be observed that on the broad gauge, the rate of increase 
in cost per train Km, both goods and passenger, was the lowest on 
the Western Kailway. If the unit cost on the Southern and Northern 
Kadways (Broad Gauge) had increased at the same rate as on the 
Western Railway, the results would have been as under:— 



Cost per train Km. in 1965-66 

Train 

Estimated 


f -1 

Kmsin 

additional 


Adjusted Variation 

1965-66 

expenses 

Railway 

Actual to the (Col. 1-2) 

(000) 

in 


rate of 


1965-66 


increase 


(in crores) 


registered 


(Co. 3X4) 


on W. Rly. 




I. SoMthern 

(а) Passenger 

(б) Goods .. 

... 

10-86 

18-07 

(Rupees) 

9-68 

14-63 

-H-18 

+3-A4 

17,296 

11,314 

2- 04 

3- 89 

n. Northern 

(а) Passenger 

(б) Goods ... 


9-67 

16-62 

7-81 

13-69 

-1-1-86 

-h2-93 

32,530 

23,169 

3-93 

6-05 

6-79 


12-84 


On the metre gauge, the increase in the cost per passenger train 
Km, was the highest on the Western Railway—95 per cent—as against 
46 per cent on the North Eastern Railway. On the Southern and 
Northern Railways, the increase was 72 per cent and 77 per cent 
respectively. In respect of goods services, the rate of increase in the 
imit cost was the highest on the Southern Railway—52 per cent as 
against 14 per cent on the North Eastern Railway. It will, however. 









observed that the cost per train km. on the North Eastern Raitwav 
was the highest in 1956-57 in respect of both passenger and goods 
services; in 1965-66 though the difference between the cost per goods 
train km; On the N.E. Railway and other three Railways has be^ 
reduced^ it is still the highest 

25. Financial results of these four Railways, namely, Northern, 
North Eastern, Southern and Western Railways during each ye$a: 
from 1956-57, to 1965-66 are indicated in annexure XVII/18. It ISr^n 
that the Western Railway has always been running in profit. Thp 
total amount of profit earned by this Railway during 1965-66 was 
Rs. 13.7 crores, which was the highest in all the years imder com¬ 
parison. The Northern Railway which was running in profit till 
1963-64 showed deficit during 1964-65 and partially recovered in 
1965-66 by showing a nominal surplus. The best figure of profit 
achieved on Northern Railway was Rs. 7.9 crores in 1963-64. Southern 
and North Eastern Railways have always been running in deficit. 
The amount of loss in 1965-66 on the North Eastern Railway and 
Southern Railway was of the same order i.e. Rs. 6.3. crores. 

", 26. We .consider that an analysis of, trends of expenditure on 
Railways -should be done somewhat on these lines as a regul;^ 
pleasure to focus attention on disproportionate increases on sqn^ 
Railways and, improvement on others. It is only, by such analsrtical 
approach that administrative weaknesses in the control of expendi¬ 
ture can be detected and put right. We are rather disappointed that 
this had not been done previously by the Railway Board. 



INDIAN RAILWAYS ANNEXURE XVm/20 

FORECAST REVENUE ACCOUNTS (Vide pan 18 <07) 

_ (In crores of rup^) 

Actual Actual Actual Revised Budget 1969-70 1970-71 1971-72 

1960-61 1965-66 1966-67 Estimate Estimate (Forecast) (Forecast) (Forecast) 
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